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Oh, woman \ in our hoars of ease. 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 
And Tariable as the shade 
Bj the light quivering aspen made. 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou I 
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THE DUKE. 



CHAPTEE I. 

«* I ever read 
Pride was unlovely." 

In a splendid drawing-room, in one of the finest houses in 
London, where unbounded wealth had accumulated every 
lixury to satisfy even her fastidious taste, Lady Clairville 
reclined on her velvet fauteuil, listless and unhappy. The 
surrounding elegance of the apartment, with its costly deco- 
rations, was all unheeded by her ^ and a little writing-table she 
had pushed from before her, and on which lay a half-written 
note, showed she had found even the task of tracing a few 
lines on the highly-scented paper, wearisome. She was now 
absorbed in deep meditation; and the knit brow and com- 
pressed lips told that her thoughts were far from satisfactory. 

Lady Clairville was a beautiful woman ; the forty summers 
which she had numbered had taken nothing from the bril- 
liancy of her eye, or the majesty of her form. Pride and 
worldly-mindedness had done more to deteriorate the love- 
liness she once possessed; and the gazer now turned dis- 
satisfied from the haughty and unsubdued expression of her 
countenance. In a distant corner of the extensive saloon, a 
youn^ and interesting girl was seated at a table covered with 
drawing materials. She held the pencil in her hand ; but at 
that moment her attention was riveted by the conversation 
of a youn^ man who stooped beside her, and was earnestly 
speaKing m a low tone of voice. 

*' Julian !" at length exclaimed Lady Clairville, peevishly 
whose notice had been attracted by a name uttered more 
perceptibly, with the increased vehemence which now marked 
the conversation of her son ; " I wish you would come and 
tdk to me. What are you whispering to Blanche all tlu's 
time P I recollect I have something of importance to say to 
you." 

^iilia^ appro^hed his mother with a slow and lingering 
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step, which certainly did not evince the alacrity of affection j 
ana as he thrdw himself on a sofa near her, said, carelessly, 
and as if he dreaded the tedionsness of the conversation, — 
" Well, I am ready to hear all your ladyship has to say." 
" Julian, how much I dislike that poco curante air you 
have lately assumed whenever I address you," angrily <jom- 
menced liady Clairville ; then adding, " however, I feel too 
much annoyed by something that has happened, to discuss 
your odious Oxford manners at present." She continued 
anxiously : " You are acquainted with the Duke of Strath- 
haven ; can you give me any clue to guess what induced him to 
torment me last night, at the Opera, with so many questions 
relative to my brother P He actually embarrassed me ; and 
I feared at the moment that, misusing the condescension 
which induces him often to converse with you, you had 
spoken to him of these unlucky Cecils. You know that it is 
a very awkward and disagreeable subject ; for your uncle has 
disgraced himself completely by his folly, to call his extrava- 
gance by no harsher name, or the thoughtlessness which has 
occasioned all this humiliation, and which now obliges him to 
fly his country. How people can exceed their income I never 
could conceive ; however limited my means might have been, 
I should certainly have curtailed my expenses accordinjjly." 
Thus spoke the pamnered child of prosperity, who, m the 
hardness of heart ana apathy of feeling engendered by 
luxury, forgot to sympathise with those who had to struggle 
with the contending influences of pride and poverty, even 
though one of their many victims was her brother. She 
knew not, surrounded as she was by affluence and splendour, 
of the sickening desire to " keep up appearances, as it is 
termed, — condemned, even while persisted in, — by those 
whose fortune is inadequate to their position in society. 
She could not make allowances for those over whom the 
arbitrary dominion of the world of fashion was by circum- 
stances established, and whose shrinking pride feels that they 
are only estimated according to their power of following its 
decrees; and, dreading for themselves and those dear to 
them, the inferior grade to which any failure in the exactions 
of society would banish them, madly persevere in a career 
which every serious reflection must tell them will end in 
ruin. It is comparatively easy to retreat from the world in 
our own person ; but how repugnant to our feelings to with- 
draw beloved children from the station to which their innate 
refinement of mind and manners seems to give them a power- 
Digitized by LjOOQ IC 
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* ' fvl claim ; and for wHom an intermixture with an inferior 

class is an evil more to be deplored even tEan the fearful 
anxieties of exceeded means ! 

Far be it from me, however, to adrocate the cause of 
extravagance-^the misery which I seek to depicture in the 
subsequent historj, is one feeble example of its many baleful 
consequences ; but at the same time tnat we are fully aware 
of the criminal nature of profuse expenditure, and could 
quote many a word of wisdom to show the path by which it 
may be avoided, still we ma^ pity those gentle hearts who, 
wanting the firmness to extricate themselves from the toils 
and fancied claims of society, are crushed by the blighting 
hand of self-inflicted poverty. Lady Clairville deplored 
nothing of this : she resented the disgrace to herself in the 
involvements of her brother ; but, immersed in sensual grati- 
fication and selfish indulgence, her heart was alike dead to 
the claims of kindred, or the knowledge of human misery. 
She had yet to learn of a " judgment to come," and that the 
requisitions of the Almighty are regulated by his gifts, in the 
strictest and most awful proportion. 

As the subject of the conversation Ladv Clairville com- 
menced with her son, caught his attention, he seemed roused 
from the apathy with which he first approached her. His 
colour rose violently ; and at every word of reproach directed 
towards his uncle, nis eye flashed with the fire of anger ; but 
he was silent. After a short pause for his reply, Lady 
Olainrille again spoke. 

. " Julian, you do not appear to have heard what I said : 
why do you not answer? In general, you are tolerably 
attentive upon that subject." 

" Mother," exclaimed the you ng man, starting from his 
•eat impatiently, " what would you have me say P Why 
tempt me to express opinions which you deem disrespectful 
and improper P You are always angry when I mention my 
sentiments towards my uncle and every member of his 
family ; therefore, why urge me to repeat what is offensive 
to you P You are well aware," he continued with a vehe- 
mence of manner which increased with every word he uttered, 
" that if my opinion had been taken, you need not have 
blushed when the Duke of Strathhaven inquired after vour 
brother. Had you come forward, as you ought to have done, 
to their assistance — had you off*ered his wife and children an 
asylum in any one of your houses, during my uncle's tempo- 
rary absence— 'there would then have been no shame in the 
B 2 
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business, on your side at least. As it is, you hare unna- 
turally refused them the support of your countenance and 
influence in society ; and by cruelly deserting and taunting 
them in their distress, have offered an example the heartless 
world is but too glad to follow ; while Tou have, as it were, 
forced them to the obscurity and concealment which they too 
delicately and so singularly observe. The very idea of the 
discomfort to which my poor aunt may be exposed actually 
distracts me," Julian continued, again quitting the seat he 
had for a moment taken, and pacing rapidly the apartment 
in uncontrollable agitation ; " and for that sweet Lvelyn to 
have to undergo, with her refinement and innocence, the 
horrors of poverty ! Thank Heaven ! I have every reason to 
believe that Herbert is with them : he will protect her from 
the approach of impertinence or vulgarity." 

He was proceeding in this sort of audible soliloquy, when 
Lady Clairville interrupted him, and with angry oittemess 
exclaimed — 

" Eeally, Julian, this is too absurd, too childish ; and con- 
vinces me more firmly, that I had good reason not to give my 
support to these pauper relations. Do jou think that I can 
tolerate even the idea of m^ son allvmg himself to a girl 
whose only claim to the distinguished title he will one day 
give his wife, is hex flimsy beauty P particularly when I have 
views for him so every way splendid, and which it only rests 
with himself to realize." 

Lady Clairville uttered these last words in an under-tone ; 
but the precaution was unnecessary, as the gentle girl Julil^l 
had left at the drawing-table had withdrawn from the apart- 
ment at the first commencement of the angry discussion. On 
perceiving this, Lady Clairville continued aloud, — 

" My brother, with all his ridiculous, high-flown notions 
for his children, no doubt has settled the connection in his 
own mind ; but I shall take care to frustrate the scheme to 
the best of my power. You know my wishes, ungrateful 
boy ! and I insist upon your obeying them. Recollect, that 
I stand in the place of both parents towards you, as your 
father's feeble health and spirits prevent his interfereuce ; 
recollect, also, that although you may ultimately claim a 
title, the fortune which may accompany it depenas quite on 
my will. A word from me may doom the future Lord 
Clairville to starve on a pittance." 

An indignant and resentful look was the only answer the 
offended Julian returned to the lengthened tirade of Lady 
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daimlle; and, on observing that she intended no farther 
remark, coldly bowing, he left the room. His mother felt 
she had gone too far ; and with mingled feelings of rage and 
regret, she sunk back on her seat, revolving in her own mind 
how to bring Julian to obedience, without injuring the influ- 
ence she at one time held over him, and which she was now 
conscious her late and vehement opposition to his wishes and 
opinions had considerably weakenea. 

Lady Clairville's information to her son, respecting the 
secondary position in which the viscount stood in the family, 
'was per^ctly correct. In consequence of the age and ex- 
ceeding infirmities of Lord Clairville, the sole charge of 
Julian devolved upon his mother, who was but little calcu- 
lated for so anxious and responsible a care. It is true that 
the young Julian evinced naturally a noble and amiable dis- 
position ; but it was mingled with much of the impetuosity 
and recldessness of youth, added to a haughty fixedness of 
purpose, that rendered his character a fearfulmixture of good 
and evil. ^ In sensible and experienced hands the evil in his 
nature might have been almost entirely eradicated; but 
spoiled and indulged to the utmost excess as a child, and 
injudiciously checked and thwarted as he grew older, he 
retained, as he advanced to manhood, faults of temper which 
seemed strangely at variance with his excellent disposition. 
Still, even withtnese imperfections, he was a noble and gene- 
rous creature, fall of the best and finest impulses ; while the 
pride, and uncompromising nature of his character, were 
seldom evinced, except to the unworthy and presuming. 

An early and favourite scheme of Lady Clairville, and 
eonsequently of the viscount, who knew no other will than 
that of his imperious wife, had been the union of their son 
with the orphan niece of the former. Not that the gentle 
Blanche owed this preference to her own individual excel- 
lence, but to the circumstance of her great wealth, and 
because in her was vested the rank of her ancestors. As 
Baroness de Cressy, she was an object of unceasing interest 
to her ambitious aunt ; who, coveting the peeress for her 
son's bride, saw and felt nothing of the many virtues with 
which the high-bom girl was crowned. Loving his fair 
relative with all the tenderness of a brother, Julian evinced 
in his own person, how difficult it is to control or direct 
affections of a more ardent description. As the young people 
advanced in life, the plans that were formed for them dawned 
upon their minds, producing, however, only the mutual 
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resolve, that they fihould ever remain as they had hitherto 
been — ^the kindest and most united friends, but nothing more. 
And thus, while the perfect goodwill and understanding, 
which evidently existed between them, encouraged the hopes 
Lady Clairville had formed for their future union, they were 
in fact mutual confidants of the deep and jouthfiil afiection, 
that beat in the bosom of either, for their much-loved and 
pitied cousins, Herbert and Evelyn Cecil. 

Previous to the fatal involvements of Captain Cecil, wid 
the almost utter destitution they occasioned, the two families 
had lived upon terms of great intimacy : not that there was 
much sympathy between Lady Clairville and the wife of her 
unfortunate brother ; but each rejoiced in the happiness their 
constant meetings appeared to yield to the junior branches of 
the family. However, when Cfaptain Cecil s embarrassments 
became the topic of general conversation, Lady Clairville'0 
conduct was so cruel and unsisterly, that her brother, par- 
taking, perhaps, too much of the natural pride of his sister's 
disposition, with his mind irritated by distress, and the 
unkindness which he had received from the source from 
whence he ought to have derived consolation, most positively 
forbade his children to hold the slightest communication with 
the Clairvilles. Lideed, so great was his dread that his 
children should receive assistance from any one connected 
with the sister who had so cruelly spurned and taunted him 
in his misfortunes, that he exacted tne most sacred promise 
from every member of his family, that they should most 
scrupulously conceal themselves from their relations, while 
the season of adversity lasted. Captain Cecil was too much 
loved not to be conscientiously obeyed ; and though deeply 
deploring his decree, they themselves assisted in the measures 
which were taken to prevent even their very existence being 
known to any of Lord Clairville's family. These precautions 
were most effectual; and vaiidy did Julian, assisted by 
Blanche, seek to discover the spot chosen for their retreat. 

Lady Clairville most truly rejoiced at this circumstance. 
She had lately foreseen, witn undisguised dismay, the frus- 
tration of all her long-cherished plans, in the evident interest 
which Julian evinced for the beautiful Evelyn, the eldest 
daughter of Captain Cecil. Too proud to dissemble, the 
extent of his attachment soon became known to his mother* 
after her first suspicions had been awakened ; and perhaps it 
was this knowleage which prompted the cold and cutting 
sarcasms directed to her brotner, so calculated to produce the 
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MtrftDg^ement which ensned. Once remoTod from the im- 
mediate and increasing influence which the daily si^ht of 
fiTelyn's attractions assumed over her son, Lady Olairyille 
fondly belieyed that Julian would again experience for 
Blanche the affection which this, as she considered it, 
ephemeral admiration for his cousin, had weakened; but 
when she perceived the complete alteration his character 
underwent, from the first moment of the Cecils' disapnear- 
ance,«— now gaiety and thoughtlessness being replacea by 
deep dejection, and, towards herself, a chilling moroseness, 
•he trembled for her cause, which she further injured by her 
intemperate and injudicious mode of proceeding. 



CHAPTEE II. 

*' HU friends were half-estnaged. and volgv m0 
Presumed upon their services and grew 
Familiar with him.*' 

" And in her chamber sat his wife in tears. 
And his sweet babes grew sad with whisper'd fears." 

It was the boast of the father of Captain Cecil, that he had 
once refused a peerage ; and had never, bv any commercial 
undertaking, added to the fallen fortunes or the Cecil family. 
The consequence was, that he died, leaving the ancient 
honours of his race unalloyed, it is true, with modem 
nobility ; but, at the same time, his income so diminished 
that his widow found herself reduced to the necessity of con- 
siderably contracting the scale of her expenses, and retiring 
to comparatively private life. All who knew her, felt that in 
the lovely retirement of Siversdale Abbey, where she pos- 
sessed a small property, Mrs. Cecil had found a sphere much 
better suited to her ffentle virtues, than those scenes of 
superficial splendour and ill-supported ostentation, which had 
marked her married life. There was nothing to be regretted 
on the score of this seclusion as regarded others ; for the twd 
Misses Cecil, influenced, perhaps, by the pride which had 
mingled with every action of their father, and, indeed, actixig 
by ms persuasion, had both, though young, made splendid 
marriages. It was thus he termed connections to which 
pride and worldly feeling had alone conducted. Julia, the 
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eldest, had given her lovely self Lord Clairville ; siipalatin^, 
however, for enormous settlements, as it were to indemnify 
her for wedding age and infirmity. Blanche, the younger 
sister, more happy in her choice, was united to the younff 
Lord de Cressy : but even here, sickness and decay triumphed 
over wealth and rank ; and, five years after their marriage, 
he died, leaving her afflicted with the same pulmonary com- 
plaint which had begun its work of death even before their 
union. She did not long survive him; and the orphaa 
peeress, in whom centred all the glory and fortune oi the 
ancient family of Cressy, was left to the guardianship of 
Lady Clairville ; thus proving to the last, how great was the 
influence which the imperious Julia had ever exercised over 
her unresisting sister. 

In the amiaole disposition and lightsome spirit of her only 
son, Mrs. Cecil found much to reconcile ner to the com- 
parative estrangement which had ever existed between her- 
self and her worldly-minded daughters. She engaged a 
private tutor for him ; and, in his affectionate society, while 
witnessing the daily improvements he made in intellect and 
knowledge, she felt more than repaid for the violence her 
tastes and ideas had undergone in former years. This, how- 
ever, was not to last long. At fifteen, his often combated 
wish of choosing the navy as a profession, was again called 
forth, by meeting a distinguished admiral visiting at a neigh- 
bour's house. Ihe generous ardour of the boy pleased the 
veteran, who saw in him the spirit that was sure to raise 
him to distinction ; and joining his entreaties to those of the 
enthusiastic Herbert, Mrs. Cecil was by them induced to 
give her consent to her son's entering the navy. There was 
nothing now between the lonely widow and her God : and 
years passed on and found her free from the intervening idols 
which the world offers for the worship of the weak-hearted, 
with her whole soul dedicated to her Creator. 

It is true, she at times saw her son, and scarcely an hour 
passed that some heaven-bound prayer did not rise for his 
welfare. Still he seemed no more the child of her bosom ; 
and she learned to look upon him as one for whom his 
country, his wife, and his children, had equal claims with 
herself 

Shortly after obtaining his rank as commander, Captain 
Cecil married a young and lovely woman, who, moreover, 
was heiress to considerable wealth. His own fortune, also, 
was materially improved by some extensive piratical captures 
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off the South American coast ; and the first act of his ex* 
tended finances was the purchase of Eiversdale Abbey, a 
beautiful demesne immediately contiguous to his mother's 
cottage. It was there he left his wife and children during 
those periods of absence which his high professional abilities 
often caused ; and it was there they gained those lessons in 
piety and virtue which rested by them to the end of their 
liyes. 

At the period in which this history commences, Captain 
Cecil had been for some time without any naval employment. 
Since the battle of Algiers, where he had gathered bright 
and unfading laurels, he had not been called upon by the 
Admiralty, and was left to that perfect leisure which marks 
. the hours of men, thrown, as it were, out of their professional 
career. The brave and active sailor had now but one pursuit, 
—that of contributing to the happiness of his family. A 
strict disciplinarian and daring officer, he was still a man of a 
]>eculiarly amiable temperament. Mild, tender, and afiec- 
tionate in private life, his heart was deeply impressed with 
the feelings of social and domestic love ; and while in the 
hazardous profession, of which he was a distinguished mem- 
ber, he ever evinced a manly firmness and an unflinching 
zeal,**the gentleness which characterized him as a husband 
and a father, was equally remarkable. Alas ! where, even in 
the best and brightest examples of human nature, where can 
we find that nature perfect P 

Captain Cecil, with all his great and excellent qualities, 
had also his besetting weaknesses. Brought up amidst the 
pomps and vanities of the world, and accustomed to see the 
sacrifices made to them, they assumed a false consequence in 
his eyes; thus the being who had suffered hardships and 
deprivations with an unruffled brow, still paid an undue 
homage to the tinsel adornments and luxuries of life. It is 
true, he coveted, more for his family than himself, the facti* 
tious advantages which are to be derived from wealth and 
situation ; still he did covet them ; thus showing the import- 
ance they held in his estimation, though no selfish feeling 
mingled with his desire of possessing them. His income, 
though not large, was amply sufficient ; and, with attention 
to economy, he might in partial retirement have brought up 
his children in respectability and comfort, still leaving enougu 
for the exigencies which, with an increasing family, are 
scarcely foreseen. 

But Captain Cecil's connections were all moving in the 
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first circles ; tlien why— was the question, half pnt to him* 
self— why deprive his children of the adrantages sach con- 
nections were likely to produce P It was in a measure robbing 
them of their birthright ; and the result of this idea was the 
establishment of his family in one of the most expensire 
houses in the Eegent's Park. 

Once in London, they were 40on drawn, by the force of 
circumstances and example, into a vortex of extravagance 
and dissipation. The consequences were such as might be 
expected ; in a few years Captain Cecil found his finances in 
a most embarrassed state, with the consciousness that his 
family were becoming daily more expensive in their ideas*— 
while, in fact, more was required for them. Not possessing 
the firmness and energy to place that confidence m his wife 
and children, with ree;ard to the involved state of his affairs, 
which would have lea them to join hand and heart with him 
in breaking through their present ruinous and unprofitable 
mode of life, he chose rather to postpone the day of retrench- 
ment, than confide the tale of his pecuniary distress to those 
whom he loved too well to afflict. 

Blessed in the aflTections of the most amiable of wives, he 
was in that respect " happy past the common lot." She wa» 
indeed one of the sweetest personifications of woman. Mild, 
tender, and confiding, she was devoted to her husband ; and 
her ardent love magnifyinp^ all his real excellence, to her he 
was perfection. Mrs. Cecil was still ^oung and beautiful ; 
but no thought of herself was intermixed with the satisfac- 
tion that the knowledge of her beauty brought to her heart. 
If she rejoiced that she was fair, it was because the husband 
of her affections looked with gladness on her lovely counte- 
nance. If she mingled in dissipated society, it was not that 
she enjoyed the haunts of gaiety, for her heart was in her 
home; but her husband considered it expedient that they 
should thus cultivate the extensive circle of their connections 
and friends. He must be right ; and his will was her heart's 
dearest law. However, she fancied that their income could 
be scarcely adequate to their expenditure, and her only source 
of unhappiness arose from that idea. She laboured to be 
economical ; but money must be spent, and their style of 
living induced many and great expenses. Still, as long as 
her husband looked cheerful, Mrs. Cecil, with that feeling of 
hope which too often lurks near the heart that it deceives, 
was fain to trust that all was right. 

As time went on, many were the moments of uneasiness 
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and thought with which her bosom was troubled; and 
although there was a degree of uneertainty in her apprehen- 
sioDS, yet there were circumstances which occurred to make 
her fear that the gay answer sometimes given to her anxious 
interrogations had more in it of tenderness for her feelings^ 
than of truth. 

Had Captain Cecil possessed only the firmness to make his 
wife really aware of the exact state of his circumstances, and 
to have decided on bringing up his children according to 
their prospects, instead of squandering on their pleasures the 
resources necessary for their future welfare, from what anguish 
he might have been spared ! what comfort and assistance he 
woulahave derived, from confiding in one so nearlv interested 
as a mother, the distress which thnsatened to involve her chil- 
dren I But, though equal to any sacrifice for those he so 
dearly loved, there was one obstacle to his well-doing,— one 
fatal feeling, which hastened the misfortunes his afieotion 
would have taken anv step to avert, but that of self-humilia- 
tion : a confession or his embarrassments must of necessity 
have impugned at once his good sense, and that high sense 
of honour which should shrink from the degradation of 
debt 

The most difficult error to conquer is pride. This passion, 
excited bv the tempter, burned in the breast of its first victim, 
and she iell I And who of Eve's posterity can say, that they 
are wholly exempt from its deadiv influence F There is no 
affection of the mind so much blended in our nature, and 
wrought into our very constitution, as pride. It appears 
under a multitude of diseuises, and is betrayed by a thousand 
symptoms. It causes me first dissensions in the nursery, 
and even lingers on the death-pillow of old age ; and although 
we are taught to believe that it is abhorred by God and man, 
as the baneful spring from whence all other vices flow, still 
do we suffer it to steal unobserved upon the heart, where, 
veiled under a variety of unsuspectea appearances, it will 
assume even the form of humility itself. 

It was the pride of circumstance, and his position in socie^, 
which was Captain Cecil's besetting sin. He feared the 
world's dread laugh — that world, which, speaking literally, 
meaDS the thoughtless and the foolish who inhabit the earth ; 
the prosperous who, holding all from the hand of a beneficent 
Providence, behold with a criminal contempt the less-endowed 
of their fellow-creatures, who follow with moderation and 
contentment the more private path which that Providence 
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has assigned to them. He feared the taunts of the shallow 
worldling ; and how much more intensely did he fear to own 
to his wife, and to his children, that the husband — the father 
of their lore — ^had deceived them ! For what was it but 
deception, to excite wishes and inclinations which he knew it 
would be beyond his power to fulfil P 

Thus infatuatled, we need not wonder that the unhappy 
Captain Cecil became daily more implicated in all the horrors 
which mark the hours of those who nave forfeited their inde- 
pendence, by incurring claims they have not the power to 
annul. The high-souled sailor had to soothe the just but 
offensive anger of the vulgar citizen, who felt defrauded by 
him of his lawful maintenance. The tenacious man of honour, 
who ever visited with the severest treatment the slightest 
dereliction from truth in any of his officers, had now to speak 
promises and fair words to clamorous creditors, whom he felt 
it was his purpose to deceive. The descendant of a long and 
honourable line of ancestry, with feelings at once refined by 
birth and situation, had to associate with the bourgeois miU 
lionnaire, or the narrow-minded stock-broker, and even inter- 
cede for the loan which further involved him, while he was 
obliged to show courtesy and patience to men from whose 
coarse familiarity and presumption his very soul shrank with 
disgust. 

Sut this was not all. Strange visitors and urgent mes- 
sengers had been seen : loud and angry expostulations had 
been heard at different times by his wife and elder children ; 
and in their anxious looks he read the natural, though unut- 
tered, question — "Why is all thisP" Still he could not 
speak ; but, trusting tmngs would go on better, basied him- 
self in plans of pleasure, and engaged fresh masters in inte- 
resting studies ; seeking thus to remove the cloud of sadness, 
which the expressive countenances of those he loved presented 
to him. At times he succeeded ; and then the deluded man 
would strive for the minute to forget what " unreal mockery" 
are festivity and splendour in an insolvent's house ! 
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CHAPTEE III. 

" Who hath walk'd 
The world with ench a winning loveliness, 
And on its bright brief journey gather'd up 
Such treasures of affection ? She was loved 
Only as idols are. She was the pride 
Of her familiar sphere— the daily }oy 
or all who on her gracefulness might gaze, 
And in the light and music of her way. 
Have a companion's portion.*' 

Hebbbbt, the eldest son of Captain Cecil, was, at the time 
he is presented to my readers, nearly twenty ; Evelyn, his 
lovely sister, two years younger ; four other children com- 
pleted the family-^a boy of nine years old, and three younger 
little girls. 

Herbert, both in person and in mind, was somewhat in 
advance of his years. He was a grave and studious youth ; 
and his dark eyes and complexion, with the beautiful oval of 
his classically-iormed face, gave something of a sublime cha- 
racter to his thoughtful, and yet mild, countenance. On a 
first meeting, his deep intellectual glance, the compressed lip 
that spoke of serious reflection, and his cold and retiring 
manners, gave the impression that the studious precincts of a 
college were the sphere best suited for him ; but, on a further 
acquaintance, when the energy and enthusiasm of his cha- 
racter became evident, and the eye dwelt with admiration on 
the open and manly brow, around which the dark curls clus- 
tered with wild profusion — or beheld the beautiful and 
athletic proportions of his youthful figure, one felt that his 
profession had been wisely chosen for him, and that he pro- 
mised to ^ace, as well as to do honour to, a military career. 
Indeed, his heart was now set, with all its native enthusiasm, 
on the path inclination, as well as persuasion, had led him to 
select ; and he looked forward with certainty, soon to obtain 
a commission. 

With characteristics of a very different nature, still was 
Evelyn — the sweet, the winning Evelyn, the adored idol of 
her brother's heart. Nothing could be more touching — more 
beautiful to behold, than the deep afiection which mutually 
influenced them : so pure, so confiding, — so unmixed with 
tihe dross and aflectation of tiie majority of worldly ties. It 
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was a love that angels might look upon and smile approval. 
How seldom is it that the affection of maturer years carries 
with it BO much of trust, so little of selfishness, as that of our 
early youth ! That love which mingles in all our dreams of 
the past, when the brother— the sister, who was the sharer 
of our young joys as well as sorrows, appear before us as they 
were in those by-gone days, with all tneir youth and fresh- 
ness. In after-life, that love will still hover near the heart ; . , 
and although the cold world, with all its blighting influences, J^ 
may chill our other feelings, still that will continue to shed 
within our breasts the light and warmth of earlier years ! 

With a countenance glowing with the bloom of beauty, 
which spoke of health and happiness-^with spirits cheerful 
and bright as the spring, her sweet emblem, the life of 
Evelyn, until the period at which this history commences, 
had offered no cloud of sorrow to dim the gay sunshine of 
her mind or person. Her hours had passed m a round of 
perpetual gladness ; nor could she look forward to anything 
out happiness. Surrounded by those she so dearly loved, 
and cherished by them as the brightest treasure of their 
hearts, she had never breathed a wish that was ungratified $ 
and, with no experience beyond her school-room, where, even 
in that solemn apartment, she had always " laughed the hours 
away," she coula scarcely picture to herself aught but joy. 
It is true she was sad when Herbert's studies called him 
from home ; but her rejoicings at his return more than com- 
pensated for that passing sorrow. The liveliness of her mind 
m a manner imparted itself to all around ; even a brighter 
smile emanated from the dark eyes of her grave brother, as 
he watched her lovely countenance, and listened to the ani- 
mated tones of her young voice, and the gaiety with which 
she commenced every task that circumstances or choice had 
imposed, the playful vivacity with which she spoke, the grace 
in all her actions, combined with her merry laugh, her light 
step, her beaming eye, cheered even the hearts of those not 
so interested in her happiness. Her father, too, deeply 
idolized her ; and, while with watchful tenderness, he would 
have removed even the rose-leaf from her path, he thought 
the brightest of this world's goods scarcely equal to the 
merits of his sweet Evelyn. And fondly, indeed, was she 
loved by her gentle mother, who often gazed upon her till a 
tear rose in her eye, and a sigh heaved from her heart, as she 
breathed the fervent prayer, that she might ever be thus ftw 
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The Cecil family passed half the year in London; the 
other portion was spent at EiversdaJe Abbey, where the 
children had every species of country amusement ; as if the 
tender father thought, hj their ponies, their flower-gardens, 
their ayiaries, to indemnify them, as it were, for the more 
serious studies they pursued in* town, where masters of 
erery description constantly attended them. 

But it was at Eirersdale, the dear old Abbey, that lessons 
of far greater importance were engrafted upon their hearts. 
In their daily visits to the cottage of the elder Mrs. Cecil, 
they gained that knowledge which " maketh wise unto salva- 
tion ;" — and, by the conversation and example of the pious 
invalid — ^for such, a long series of rheumatic attacks bad 
rendered her, — they acquired that love of religion and 
holiness, which never left them in after-life. 

Had Captain Cecil, on the first approach of involvement, 
entirely given up his London residence for Biversdale, a 
decision so many reasons combined to make desirable, much 
of his subsequent difficulty would have been spared him. 
In the comparative seclusion of the country, he would have 
found it a harder task quite to shut out the consciousness of 
his overweening expenses; and retrenchments, early, and 
therefore efficient, would have been the consequence. But 
here, even with the least selfish of men, self interfered ; he 
liked the usual tenor of London society, disliking the 
customary habits of country gentlemen, fiis earl^-entered 
profession had precluded his imbibing a taste either for 
agriculture, or the amusements connected with field-sports ; 
and his mind too soon became troubled with care and 
financial anxieties, to enable him to find pleasure in the calm 
pursuits of literature. Besides this, he thought with Milton, 
that ** Beauty is Nature's brag ;" and he loved to show his 
beautiful Evelyn to admiring crowds — "where most could 
wonder at the workmanship." Above all, it was his rooted 
opinion, that with two sons, who must assist in making their 
own fortunes, instead of sharing the provision which, in the 
ovent of his death, he was desirous to secure to his widow 
and four girli, it was highly essential to cultivate those 
influential connections he already possessed, and, if possible, 
to make others. There was much of reason in the idea, if 
it had been acted upon with moderation: as it was, the 
substance was risked for the shadow; and Captain Cecil 
continued the struggle, between pride and circumstance, 
duty and integrity, high ambition for his children and self- 
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reproach at his own conduct ; until, with his mind harassed 
by the perpetual conflict, which imparted itself to his 
manners, he became absent, irritable, and morose. 

The change in one usually so mild and tender, was too 
soon felt ; and the wife's heart sickened within her, as for 
one minute the dark fancy passed over her, that perhaps it 
was her lot to deplore the loss of his love — of her nusband's 
love — the father of her children! It was but a minute's 
pang ; for, blessed in the knowledge of his pure and uner- 
ring affection, and conscious of the increased tenderness 
which each day of their married life had witnessed, her 
happy and well-grounded confidence returned. Loss of 
fortune, with his affection undiminished, she felt she could 
bear as a minor evil ; and her thoughts then turned to that ; 
but in her complete ignorance of their affairs, and judging 
by the appearance of prosperity around her, she tried to 
believe that too was impossible. Still, that there was some 
secret discomfort, became perfectly evident; and, though 
aware of a desire, on Captain Cecil's part, to avoid any very 
confidential conversation, she determined to seize the first 
opportunity of questioning him on the subject. 

The occasion soon presented itself, juter a morning of 
unusual excitement. Captain Cecil one day requested the 
dinner-hour might be early, as he had business in the City 
which was to be transacted in the evening ; and accordingly, 
he left the house immediately the cloth was removed. It 
was at the end of May, and the day had been one of more 
than common sweetness. The early dinner gave Evelyn 
and her brother the opportunitv of an evening ride, which 
the warm weather made more aesirable at that hour ; and 
Julian and Blanche gladly gave up one of the splendid 
banquets at Clairville House to join their cousins m this 
summer excursion. Mrs. Cecil watched their departure 
from the window ; and, while her eye rested on their young 
and graceful figures, as they gaily moved from the door, 
and their merry lau^h rung on her ears, she felt that she 
ought to be happy, m their happiness. Still, all failed to 
dispel the depression of her spirits ; and, when she saw the 
younger children set out for their evening walk with their 
nurses, it seemed an inexpressible rehef to ner over-charged 
heart to feel herself thus alone, and to know that she might 
weep, without fear of interruption. She sought to shake off 
the weight which oppressed ner ; and, seating herself at the 
open window, she endeavoured to remove the vague sorrow 
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at her heart, by pTopcriy appreciating the blessing around 
her- All was indeed luxury and elegance; on every side 
were the marks of her husband's care for her enjoyment and 
pleaaore. At her feet, even, blossomed the choicest and 
freshest flowers ; and the baJeony vied Tfith the gayest of 
her parterres at Biversdale. Still, this fond tribute to her 
particular taste now failed to soothe ; and the |)erfume of 
the mignonette, the Provence rose, the Persian violet, 
exhaled around her unheeded. 

Mrs. Cecil was not the first who has experienced the inade- 
quacy of exterior objects to cheat the mind of any inward 
grief; indeed, the perturbation Captain Cecil had evmced the 
whole morning, had filled her with a dark dread of evil, which 
ewetj minute increased ; and at length retreating to a couch, 
in a comer of the apartment, she gave way to a burst of 
grief, which only seemed to save her heart from breaking. 
liODg and fearful was the agitation that oppressed her; and 
her hmg pent-up feelings seemed to have gathered strength 
from the efforts she had used in controlling them. 

By degrees, however, and as if soothed by the unwonted 
indulgence, a calm came over her troubled spirit ; and she 
oonld think that, as her sorrow was still imaginary, it was 
scarcely justifiable. Breathing an ejaculatory prayer, to be 
spared the continued trial of seeing her husband's altered 
demeanour, she dried the still flowing tears ; and taking up a 
book, sought to gain calmness in its perusid, for she was 
aware her little ones would soon enter to receive their kiss of 
**good night." They came as she expected; with feigned 
cheerfulness she entered into all their prattling details of the 
pleasures of the walk, but still she felt it was a relief when 
they left her, and she found herself once more alone. 

fii a few minutes, however, the door again opened, and 
Captain Cecil entered. For the instant she felt embarrassed ; 
and fearful there might still be traces of her late emotion 
visible, she bent her head to caress the little spaniel, which, 
entering with his master, bounded on the sofe beside her. 
For the same reason, althou^ Captain Cecil seated himself 
on a chair near her, she avoided speaking, lest the tones of 
lier voice should also betray her. He was the first to break 
silence, by at length remarking querulously 

•- Mary, you seem happier to see my do^r, than yon are to 
welcome your husband." i 

«« Oh, no ! " she replied, extending her hand " I am indeed 
glad you are returned from your troublesome espedition." 
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As slie spoke, in spite of Her best efforts, a tear fell £tom 
lier eye. This, with the pallid hue of her cheeks, seemed to 
alarm his awakened attention ; and starting from his seat, he 
for a moment folded her to his bosom, as he asked if anything 
had occurred to make her unhappy. 

" Oh ! nothing, nothing ! " she exclaimed, a faint smile 
breaking through her tears. " I have everything this world 
can give for happiness. Your love, dear Herbert, and my 
sweet darlings, — but still, you must forgive me, I have 
indeed been weeping." She drew him to the sofa as she 
spoke, and then added, "Herbert, I have one petition to 
make — one serious prayer," she continued more earnestly. 
" You are keeping some secret from your wife, who never 
concealed one thought from you; but if my affection has 
value in your eves, if my unfailing tenderness gives me any 
claim, I beseech you tell me the meaning of your present 
sadness and altered manner." ' 

She looked into his eyes with an earnest sweetness, as 
though she would there read an answer, while her half open 
lips seemed to wait in breathless expectance for his reply. 
A deep blush mounted to his temples, and an air of irresolu- 
tion passed over his countenance, which somewhat encouraged 
her. He rose from the couch, and for a few moments paced 
the apartment rapidly, as if to gain calmness for his answer ; 
then suddenly stopping before ner, he said, in tones of deep 
tenderness, struggling with emotion— 

" Mary, not now — ^I cannot now ; — give me until to-morrow, 
and you shall know all. Promise not to ask me until then, 
my own angel wife ! " 

At this moment the young equestrian party returned from 
their ride, and soon entered the room, in all the excitement 
to which their pleasant excursion had ^ven rise. Captain 
Cecil, pleading headache, almost immediately retired to his 
room ; and in the gaiety and happiness of tiie cousins, which 
seemed so perfect when together, the fond mother for the 
moment forgot her previous anxiety. 

Could she have looked into her husband's heart, how dif- 
ferent would have been her feelings ! The unhappy man had 
that evening received the confirmed news of the Dankruptcy 
of a house in the City, that had advanced large sums on 
mortgages on the Eiversdale property. This he knew must 
bring things to a climax, unless he could raise money else- 
where ; and deluded and sanguine as he was, he knew this 
would be an affair of difficulty. Scarcely able to repress the 
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groans which would burst Arom his ferered h'ps, as reflection 
came pressing on his now afiriprhted mind, he pressed his 
beating brow close to his pillow, and, feigning sleep, avoided 
the qnestions which tenderness for his health would have 
prompted. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

'< Tbe fotmtain may not faU the less. 

Whose sands are golden ore, 
And a sister for her loveliness 

May not be loved the more ; 
Bat as the fount's taU. heart beneath 

Those golden sparkles shine. 
My sister's beaaty seem'd to breathe 

Its brightness over mine I" 

Captain Cecil rose early the nest morning, dreading 
nearly as much the disclosure he had promised to make, as 
the involvement which now so fearfully threatened him. He 
passed his lovely Eveljii on the staircase ; and even her 
sweet smile, accompanying the salutation of the morning, 
was a pang to his heart. He felt that her happy hours were 
perhaps now numbered; and he turned away to hide the 
tears which rose to his eyes. He did not calculate upon the 
buoyancy of spirit, and the real strength of mind, wnich in- 
dulgence and perfect happiness had hitherto concealed. He 
knew not, that, in common with her brother, she owned 
those blessed influences, which would enable her to endure 
meekly, and to struggle firmly, against the hardest trials of 
human nature. He thought only of the blight about to fall 
on their young hearts — on the dark reverse they were likely 
to sustain, when, just entering into life, all its bright orna- 
ments were most to be prized ; and feeling that it was his 
own misjudging tenderness and profusion which had brought 
all this about, his mind was smitten with the keenest pangs 
of self-reproach. At this moment, when thought was be- 
coming so painful, a note from his lawyer assumed almost 
the form of a relief, calling as it did for immediate action. 
Hastily swallowing a cup of coflee, he. left the house, before 
the rest of the family had descended to breakfast. 

About twelve o'clock a note, written evidently in consider 
able haate, was brought to Mrs. Cecil. It was from hf 
c 2 
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unfortunate husband, telling her that he was about to pro* 
ceed immediately to Biversdale, on urgent business ; and 
pleading the suddenness of his plans, as a reason for his not 
coming to say adieu. He also added, that his absence would 
be but for a few days ; and that the servant would only wait 
until a carpet bag could be packed, with which he was to 
meet his master at the coach-omce. On hearing this, Herbert 
also proceeded thither, and arrived in time to bid his father 
farewell ; but could not find a moment to inquire into the 
reason of his pale and haggard looks. 

The next day a letter arrived, telling the now anxious wife, 
that his absence must be protracted to a fortnight; and 
Mrs. Cecil found she had still to wait the explanation she bo 
desired, and yet dreaded. 

" Evelyn,' said Herbert to his sister, a few days after his 
father had left town, " how very wretched I am at the idea 
of this expedition to Germany, and of leaving you all, just as 
my mother seems to require our united efforts to dispel the 
sadness which appears to hang over her! You, too, my 
sweet Eve, are not in your usual 8pirits,-~nay, even while I 
speak, tears are rising in your eyes. "Why is all this P" 

Evelyn could not reply; but leaning her head on her 
brother's shoulder, continued to weep in silence. Passing 
his arm round her youthful form, he pressed her fondly to 
his heart, but forebore to interrupt the gentle evidence of 
her grief; thinking this relief would better enable her to 
enter on the subject, on which he was about to speak. 

After the lapse of a few minutes, Evelyn held up her 
beautiful face ; and, looking anxiously to her brother, said, 
" I am unhappy, Herbert,-~very, very unhappy,— -but why, 
I cannot tell you ; unless it is the evident inquietude of our 
dear mother, and the gloom there has been lately on my 
father's spirits: but, Herbert," she continued earnestly, 
" you who are so quick-sighted and observant of everything, 
is it possible that you have been unmindful of all this P " 

" Oh 1 no, no, dear Evelyn," Herbert repUed, mournfully 
shaking his head. " I have seen all — much more — more 
than i dared dwell on to myself, much less to you, my 
gentle sister. But now I must speak. It is weak, it is 
unmanly, thus to shrink &om looking into the evil which I 
fear threatens us. Evelyn, are you prepared to hear meP" 
Herbert continued, rising as he spoke ; and, to his sister** 
astonishment, proceeding to the door, which he opened, and 
looking carefully round, re-entered the room, dosing it firmly 
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ftfter him. IliiB action, and his previous words, conspired to 
alarm Evelyn ; and she sat with her hands clasped, and her 
laoe blanched with terror. 

" For mercy's sake, speak I" she said qniokly, as Herbert 
again placed himself by her side. By degrees, however, her 
muscles lost their tension, and her cheeks regained their 
tisaal bloom, as Herbert, at some length, related to her the 
many and powerful reasons he had for believing that the 
change, so perceptible in the whole bearing of their father, 
was owing to great pecuniary embarrassment and distress. 

" Is that all, Herbert?" exclaimed Evelyn, springing up 
from her attitude of despair, " Is that retUly all P Oh 1 how 
you relieve me I I had fancied something so much more 
dreadful. Sometimes, I thought it might be some dangerous 
and fearfol expedition, that was to ti3:e our dear father to 
■ea, and that nis honour might be compromised, if he de- 
clined the service ; and then, sometimes, I have been wicked 
enough to dread-—" and here she hid her face in her brother's 
bosom,-^" that some disgrace or dishonour was hanging over 
liim, for past actions ; and your manner just now, Herbert, 
isorroborated this frightful idea, you looked so pale and 
mournful. Thank OSd ! thank God ! " she exclaimed, again 
resuming her usual attractive animation of manner, " that 
poverty is the only evil we have to fear. How soon every- 
thing can be arranged ! My father can sell this house and 
dear Biversdale ; and we can have a cottage close to grand- 
mamma, which will do just as well. I can teach my sisters, 
and you can act as tutor to Edwin, and not go to that odious 
Germany. We need not have carriage-horses, our ponies 
and pony-chaise will be all we shall require ; and we shall 
be soon as happy as ever. Now, do not look so mournful, 
mj dear, dear Herbert," she added caressingly, and plaving 
with the dark curls that clustered round her brother's 
troubled brow ; " does there need a casque on this beautiful 
head to make him still handsomer?" she fondly and play- 
fully asked, as pressing her fair cheek to his, she encircled 
him with her arm. " He shall be a soldier, and Blanche de 
Oressy shall love him better for his valour." She was sud- 
denly stayed, in her endearing and fond raillery, by feeling 
her cheek wet with her brother's tears. 

Herbert was indeed weeping, but not for himself; he 
mourned in spirit, to see how little, with her simplicity and 
perfect unworldliness of mind, his sister anticipated or 
understood the nature of tiie evils with which they were 
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threatened. Loving his sister to idolatry, and thinking her 
the loveliest of created things, fitted only to live in the 
sphere of luxury and refinement, in which they had beea 
reared, it was his painful task to make her comprehend, that 
the ruin which he too truly anticipated, menaced them with 
the extreme of penury, ana endangered the personal liberty 
of their father. 

He began with judgment; and first touching on the 
lighter sacrifices she would have to make, spoke of her 
presentation at Court, which was fixed for the ensuing 
month— of her first ball at Almack's — of the opera-box, which 
her infatuated father had promised her for the next season — 
of her saddle-horse — ^her harp-master — all, all to be given up. 
As he expected, a blush of angry emotion sufiusedher cheeks, 
as he spoKe ; and interrupting him impatiently, she exclaimed, 
" O Herbert, Herbert, this is cruel of you 1 why speak of 
such frivolities, which only the excess of prosperity could 
make one wish for P I know I am foolish, and may have 
been the means of contributing much to the needless expenses 
of my poor father ; but. Heaven is my witness, how sincerely 
I deplore my weakness, and how ready I am by any sacrifice, 
to repair my fault. There is no privation to which I would 
not submit with the utmost cheerfulness, for the welfare of 
those so dear to me, and to restore our dear father to his 
usual peace of mind." 

" I believe you, my sweet Evelyn," Herbert replied, while 
his heart glowed with admiration, at witnessing the entire 
forgetfulness of self, in the lovely girl before him : " and may 
God grant you resolution to bear all that he mav please to 
inflict upon you I" 

He then entered more fully into the subject of the distress 
and involvement, which, from the knowledge he had gained, 
he feared must too soon be made known to them all, in its 
direst extent ; and he sought to prepare his sister for the sad 
reverses she must then endure. He rejoiced to see, that, 
although all colour had left her cheek, and the quickly 
throbbing pulse in her white throat showed she now more 
completely understood the nature of the evil ; still she shrunk 
not from entering into it{i details ; and questioned him with a 
low, though calm, voice, as to the time when it was probable 
this dark cloud would burst over them. He was unable to 
inform her ; though suggesting that the bankruptcy of the 
City banker, with whom he knew his father had money trans- 
actions, must hasten matters. A long silence ensued, and for 
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some time eacli of these youthful sufierers struggled with deep 
and painful emotion, in the vain hope of concealing it from 
the other. Herbert was the first again to speak. 

** Evelyn/' he said, as he drew her gently towards him, 
** it is now the time for us to show our parents, that at least 
their children do not wish to add to their griefs, and that 
every situation will be endured with cheerfulness by us. Our 
resignation will spare my father many a pang, and we must 
assure him that we are ready and willing to give up every- 
thing : your pretty cottage and ponies. Eve — ^my prospects as 
a soldier, — ^nay, start not, my sister, or look so incredulous — 
that trial — and it was a trial — is now over. It would be now 
a subject for the keenest self-reproach, did I for a moment 
dare to think of embarking in a profession which, far from 
enabling me to assist my family, would only entail on it 
expenses. No, Evelyn, I shall never go into the army. 
Thanks to the education I have received, my knowledge of 
languages will doubtless get me a situation in some office, 
which will be a means of subsistence for myself, if it does not 
permit me to contribute to the comforts of my parents. My 
boyish dream of distinction and glory has all faded away,'*' 
he added with a faint smile; "mathematics, and all my 
Sandhurst lore, must now be forgotten : but rely on my 
words, Evelyn," he continued, seeing his sister was about to 
interrupt him, with words of commiseration, at this sacrifice 
of his warmest hopes, " we insure to ourselves far greater 
peace of mind, by submitting with resignation to the depreea 
of the Almighty, than by opposition, or repininffs at His will : 
and, even shoidd the knowledge of fulfilled duties, and 
patiently endured misfortunes, fail to soothe the wounded 
spirit, at the first outset, we may depend much on the efficacy 
of prayer." 

Evelyn did not reply: her younff heart was struggling 
with so many contending feelings, she dared not trust her 
voice ; and she longed for the privacy of her own apartment, 
where she might lor a time hide her sorrows, and strive to 
gain that self-possession, which she felt was necessary before 
she could meet her mother, whom they both rightly guessed 
was still in ignorance of the misfortunes they had been dis- 
cussing. She therefore rose to quit her brother, and they 
partea with a fond, though mournful, embrace, which told 
that in their mutual and pure afiection, there was still much 
of consolation for the ills of life. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

" Oh I man may bear with sufTeriog : his heart 
Is a strong thing, and godlike in the grasp 
Of pain that wrings mortaUtjr ; font tear 
One cord affection clings to, part one tie 
That binds him to a woman's delicate love. 
And his great spirit yieldeth like a reed." 

Oke month after the scene descnbed in the foregoin? 
chapter, the evils there anticipated were realized to a fearful 
extent by the Cecil family. Having already exhausted every 
possible channel for relief, the unhappy, and now awakened 
author of all this ruin, saw in what a fatal position he stood. 

There remained but one quarter where he had not sought 
assistance. It was the last to be applied to, and that apphca- 
tion cost the proud heart of the still high-minded Cecil more 
than any other. It was to his rich and powerful sister he at 
length addressed himself, for the innocent victims to his blind 
extravagance. For their sakes, he humbled himself to sup- 
plication ; but as we have before related, was spumed with 
oitter reproaches and denial. Nothing then remained for 
him but to leave England, with as much expedition and 
secrecy as possible, otherwise his arrest would have inevitably 
occurred, to have heaped still further misery, on the heads of 
his unhappy wife and family. They would joyfully have 
accompanied, him in his flight, but there were two oratacles 
to this ; — ^the illness of the youngest child 5 and the fra^e 
strength of Mrs. Cecil, whose trials, added to her expectation 
of adding in a few months another to the number of the little 
helpless beings who surrounded her, rendered her health 
too precarious for even the undertaking of a few hours' 
journey. 

Sad was the parting between the heart-stricken husband 
and his adored wife. Her fainting spirit sank within her, at 
the desolate prospect of his absence, at a time when his 
cheering voice, that had whispered solace to her sufferings — 
his kiss of affection to the motner and new-born babe, seemed 
her only earthly support— a support now more than ever to 
be desired ; and he, what pen can describe the anguish that 
bent him to the earth, as he turned from that abode which. 
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like a rich casket, ocmtained all his preciong treasnres, to seek 
a shelter in a distant land ! 

■ It were a Tain and painful task to follow Captain Cecil 
through all the trying soenes preceding and connected with 
hit honied departure. The parting injunctions to his noble 
Herbert, the prayer to his gentle Evelyn, that she would 
struggle with misfortunes {or his sake ; the tears shed over 
the affrighted children, who, comprehending nothing of the 
distress around them, still wept piteously at his leaving them ; 
and then the death-struggle it was to tear himself from his 
half-expiring wife ; and heart-broken with affliction, to have 
to mingle with the crowd — ^to act and think on affairs uncon- 
nected with the dear ones he had left. 

" Oh ! when the heart is fall— ^vhen bitter thoughts 
Come crowding thickly up for utterance. 
And the poor cinnmoB words of courte^^ 
Are such a very mockery— how much 
The bursting heart may poar itself in prayer ! 
Re pray'd— and his voice went up 
Strongly and fervently. He pray'd for those 
Whose love had been his shield— and his deep tones 
Grew tremulous. »• 

Thus it was with the unfortunate Captain Cecil. Even 
amidst the wretchedness and disgrace of a lonely flight, he 
found solace and strength in the prayers he addressed to 
Heaven ; and though thick sobs choked his utterance, as he 
supplicated the nrotection of the Almighty for the wife of his 
bosom and his Deloved children, the first night that found 
him so widely separated from them, still he was soothed by 
his devotions, and relieved by the tears the act called forth. 

Captain Cecil was so universally beloved, that everything 
had been conducted with as much delicacy as possible in the 
distressing circumstances in which he found himself; and 
possessing in his lawyer a warm friend, besides an intelligent 
professional adviser, much of the exposure had been spared 
mm which usually attends such ruin as his own. All he 
possessed had been given up without reservation to his 
creditors. The pittance necessary for his own sustenance, 
and that of his unhappy family, was derived from his mother, 
who cheerfully shared with her beloved though misguided 
son all that was left of her slender income, which had been 
previously reduced by the assistance she had before afforded 
nim. 

Mrs. Cecil and her children only remained in the house in 
the Begent's Park, until a humble and cheap lodging could 
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be procured for them, into which the heart-broken wife was 
with difficulty removed, so great was the prostration of 
strength her sorrows had occasioned. They were accom- 
panied bj one female servant, who, with the devotion which 
IS sometunes to be met with in that sphere of life, at once 
determined to follow the fortunes of a family who were dearer 
to her heart than an^r other earthly object. She was the 
nurse who had been with them from their earliest infancy, 
and who cherished them with an affection, the warmth of 
which could scarcely be equalled by that of their mother. In 

Erosperity, she had been a good and valuable servant, and 
er kindness and fidelity in adversity was like a ray of sun- 
shine in the dark prospects of the Cecils. For her beloved 
mistress, and the dear children reared by her careful atten- 
tion, she was ready to sacrifice everything ; personal fatigue, 
certain inconvenience, weighed not a moment against lier 
sense of the duty she owed them. No selfish considerations 
impeded the fiow of her kindness, or checked her prompt 
performance of this labour of love ; and when we consider 
the importance which wealth and station usually hold in the 
eves of those in a servile capacity, who arrogate to themselves 
tne distinction of the masters they serve, and in the same 
degree feel degraded with them, it is an enhancement of the 
character of "poor human nature" to know that such examples 
of self-sacrifice are bv no means unfrequent. Poor Eachael, 
the nurse, had indeed her trials ; and although they afiected 
none of the deeper feelings of the heart, still ^e mere reverse 
of situation she had to sustain, striking as it did at the very 
prejudices of her station, was of itself a stumbling-block 
that would have turned attachment loss faithful than her 
own. 

Much to the credit of the female sex, they are known to 
sustain, with praiseworthy fortitude, those reverses of fortune 
which have overwhelmed the minds of men with despair ; and 
it is no unusual circumstance to see the spirit of a woman 
rise as it were with the strokes of misfortune, and assume an 
elevation of character approaching to perfect excellence. It 
was thus with our gentle heroine, Evelyn Cecil ; and it was 
an affecting and beautiful spectacle to behold the young and 
lovely girl, who had hitherto been cherished in the very lap 
of luxury, changing, as by a magic touch, all the helpless 
habits such fostering engenders, to be the comfort and support 
of those around her ; and by active means doing her utmost 
to lighten the doud which hung oyer all in the small and 
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retired house in Kensington, which was now the humble 
asylum of the unfortunate Cecils. « 

Leavin&f the care of amusing and soothing her mother's 
mind to the idolized son — the good and affectionate Herbert 
—Evelyn's chief scene of action was the apartment called 
the nursery. But, oh I how different from' tue rooms which 
had before been appropriated to that purpose in the time of 
their prosperity. Where were the pretty cots, looking more 
like little beds to be occupied by fairy q^ueens than human 
babies P Where, too, the rich litter occasioned by the expen- 
sive toys, which used formerly to scatter the floor, and amuse 
the happy hours of the little Cecils P 

The active nursery-maids, no longer to be seen bustling 
about, all waiting upon the important-looking Bachael, who, 
seated upon her low nursery-chair, her chair of state, lulled 
on her knee the bab^ of the family, with its lace cap and 
embroidered robe, while at the same time she directed with 
her looks and smiles the lovely little group playing around 
her ; and, with the love and pride these beauteous little beings 
called forth, fancied they owed half their beauty and all their 
health to her fostering care. All was now changed. The 
present apartment, with its uncarpeted floor, and shabby- 
looking beds, offered a sad contrast to the nursery they had 
just left; Evelyn was now the usual occupant of the low 
nursing-chair, !Kachaers present duties being more of a house- 
hold nature. Poor Evelyn ! it was a sad charge which had 
now devolved on her ; and in the fragile health and increasing 
weakness of the poor baby, who was scarcely ever out of 
her arms, she foond cause for sorrowful and anxious appre- 
hension. Oflen when Uursing the poor little Bose, who had 
numbered little more than two years, she felt the tears rise 
to her eyes, as they rested on its pale and suffering counte- 
nance ; when fearful of alarming the other children (who, 
with affectionate instinct, were playing in silence by her side), 
she would tell them to leave her. 

Edwin, a beautiful boy of nine, who, with his clustering 
curls of fair hair, his bright complexion and sunny blUe eyes, 
most resembled his sister Evelyn, ever left her with regret ; 
it was only when requested to take charge of the two little 
girls in the narrow court before the house* which aspired 
to the name of garden, that he quitted his much-loved Evelyn 
cheerfully. The idea of being of service, even in his young 
heart, somewhat reconciled him to being absent from her $ 
and it was thus that each of the suffering family sought to 
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8pare the mother some trial, while all endeavoured hy tender 
care and watchfulness to alleviate the poignant grief, which 
bent their unfortunate parent's spirit to the earth. 



CHAPTER VI. 

" He was not 
In costly raiment dad, nor on his brow 
The symbol of a princely lineage wore j 

Yet in his mien 
Command sat throned serene, and if he smil*d, 
A kingly condescension graced his li{»8." 

Among the minor evils attendant on reduced circum- 
stances, it may seem trifling to mention (nevertheless it is 
by no means an inconsiderable cause of suffering and chagrin) 
the barrier which is then removed between females of refine- 
ment and the world at large. This may not be so acutely- 
felt in the country, where retirement can be generally 
secured ; and if no^ there is a deference paid to misfortune, 
even by the most rustic, which soothes rather than irritates 
the sufferer. But in London, or other large towns, it is very 
different. Crowds may daily pass unnoticed, and unnoticing ; 
but the young female, who, with timid steps and downcast 
eyes, finds herself in the novel position oi walking unpro- 
tected amidst a throng, becomes at once an object of rude 
and inquisitive regard, which, adding to her embarrassment 
and fear, gives her a sense of desolation, though surrounded 
by her fellow-creatures, loneliness would fail to inflict. 

Poor Evelyn Cecil, with a mind nerved to endurance, by 
principles of religion as well as affection, though suffering all 
which the rude gaze of strangers must impose on shrinking 
delicacy, hid even from Herbert her aversion to walk alone, 
or, at least, accompanied only by her little brother and 
sisters. However, it had been occasionally necessary that 
she should visit the solicitor, who was now doing his utmost 
to disentangle the confasion of his client's affairs, and also 
offering as much solace as lay in his power to the wretched 
family. With this valuable friend, Herbert and his sister 
were in constant commtmication. From him they gained 
tidings of their beloved father, though at present kept in 
'■*ance of his place of refuge ; and in return they sent that 
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informafcioQ of themselves and their proceedings, which was 
all the alleviation the unhappy parent experienced to his 
misery. 

With cares and occupations for every hour of their time, 
it was seldom that Herhert and Evelyn could leave the house 
together; unless Mrs. Cecil slept during the day, which a 
restless night often rendered necessary, thev never quitted 
her at the same time; and as the household duties which 
devolved on Evelyn obliged her frequent absence, it was on 
Herbert that the care of soothing and amusing his mother's 
mind chiefly rested. How beautifully did his character dis- 
play itself in passing through this ordeal, one of such peculiar 
trial to a }routh of his age ! His best and brightest hopes 
were all blighted by the misfortunes of his family ; all the 
brilliant expectations of his youth had faded away ! But did 
he repine P No ; though with agony at his heart, from the 
knowledge of the misery endured by those he so fondly loved, 
he thou^t not of the shipwreck his own fortunes had sus- 
tained ; but with the most devoted tenderness — ^with a soft- 
ness and patience of manner, strongly contrasting with the 
manly tenour and general bearing of his character, he took 
upon himself the sad task of watching sedulouslv by the 
couch of his suifering mother, while occupying and soothing 
her mind with the sweet hopes that religion permitted him 
to hold out. But not only did the great qualities and virtues 
of Herbert shine in the sick room ; with judgment far sur- 
passing his years, and the light and brilliant nature of his 
education, he laboured with his father's man of business to 
bring their affairs into some train for amelioration; and 
whilst his powerful abilities and clear understanding sur- 
prised to the utmost degree the sensible lawyer, the feeling 
and gentlemanly condud; of the young Cecil inspired him 
with such deep interest as made him redouble nis active 
endeavours for the father. 

One morning it was essential that Herbert should be in 
Bemers Street, where this excellent friend resided, to 
explain some memoranda of his father's, which Mr. Disney 
bad forwarded to him. On this occasion there appeared 
such an increase of depression on Mrs. Cecil's spirits when 
he mentioned he must leave her, and the book he was reading 
aloud, that tears coursed each other down her pallid cheeks, 
with all that abandon of grief which the reduced in health 
and happiness too often feel for comparatively trivial causes. 
He therefore -sought Evelyn, though, perhaps, even more 
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arerse tban herself to her walking farther than a retired 
path in the Park near them, when unprotected by himself; 
and rejjuested her to take Edwin and proceed to Mr. Disnej, 
the being as well able as himself to explain all the details 
required relative to the affair in question. 

The cause was too urgent for her to hesitate, and Herbert 
again rejoined his mother, who felt almost a sensation of joy 
at finding she could have him by her side the whole of the 
morning. Eyelyn, wrapped in the folds of a large cloak, and 
with her beautiful radiant countenance shaded by a thick 
Teil, set out on her expedition, with the little £!awin, too 
proud and too happy to oe her cavalier on the occasion. 

After having fulnlled her mission, they were returning at 
a quick pace, and had nearly reached home, when Evelyn 
found she had lost her watch, now the only timepiece of the 
family ; for, with this exception, all the valuables of Mrs. 
Cecil and her children had been resigned to the creditors. 
It had been the gift of Julian, her dear and valued cousin. 
Every time she looked at it, it brought to her remembrance 
the land smile and kind words with which it had been given 
to her. She recollected, too, the delight with which she had 
received it ; and often, when most miserable, had she taken 
the glittering token from her bosom, and pressed it to her 
lips, as if by that act she approached herself nearer to the 
kind and affectionate cousin whose indulgence had bestowed 
it upon her. Now that she fancied it was gone for ever, her 
agony was great ; and though despairing of recovering it, 
she turned with her brother for the purpose of seeking for it. 
In her anxiety the veil had been thrown back, and with a 
flushed and eager countenance she commenced the search, 
which, with much reason, she feared must prove hopeless. 
There was one circumstance connected with her loss which 
rendered it unnecessary to retrace her steps beyond a certain 
point ; they both recollected that when half-way through the 
Park, she had taken out her watch to compare it with the 
clock at the Knightsbridge barracks, which was then striking 
the hour. As they approached this spot without having reco* 
vered the lost treasure, her hopes became more de{>ressed, 
and with tears in her eyes, which almost impeded their sight 
as she glanced quickly and anxiously around her, she reached 
the very place, beyond which her vain search would be even 
worse than fruitless. So intent had she been in her scrutiny 
of every step they were taking, that she did not observe a 
tall man in a sort of military undressi yet with a dignity and 
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grace in his appearance which spoke more of courts than 
camps, who was standing in the path where they now halted ; 
nor did she witness the looks of curiosity and admiration 
directed to herself and her little companion, who with his 
cheeks rosy from exercise and excitement, and with the 
bright golden curls which half shaded his laughing blue eyes, 
was the very personification of the " Paphian boy." 

" Edwin, it is indeed gone ! ** Evelyn exclaimed sadly, just 
as the gentleman, stepping forward, presented to her de- 
lighted gaze the lost watcn, asking if she had dropped it. 
Quick and energetic in all her movements, her first impulse 
was to seize it eagerljr and press it to her lips. Edwin fully 
participated in her joy, which he evinced by taking the 
stranger's hand with childish artlessness and exclaiming, 
" Thuik you a thousand times, dear, good sir ! " 

SecaUed by his words from her first wild feelings of girlish 
delight, Evelyn in her turn expressed her acknowledgments 
with graceful warmth and courtesy : encouraged by the mild 
and gentlemanly countenance of him she addressed into a 
forgetfulness of his being so utter a stranger, she spoke of 
the manner in which she guessed she had lost it ; adding how 
its intrinsic value was enhanced in her eyes, from the circum- 
stance of its beins the gift of a much-loved friend. 

" Yes," said Edwin, " our dear cousin Ju " 

*' Hush, hush ! " interrupted Evelyn ^[uickljr, in a moment 
recollecting she was in a measure mfringing the strict 
incognito ner father had required of them; and again 
repeating her thanks, she took her brother's hand and 
pursued -her course homewards. 

Long did the stranger pause and look after these two 
oung beings, whom chance had brought so immediately to 
is notice ! On finding the beautiful little watch, his first 
impulse had been a kmd wish to seek the loser ; a second 
thought told him the most effectual means for the purpose 
would be to remain near the place where it had been dropped, 
until some one might pass wnom he could send for a servant 
to take his post. The amiable and considerate plan suc- 
ceeded ns we have just related, and the result more than 
repaid him for the trouble his kind feelings had induced him 
to undertake. 

He had lived long and much in the world, his satiated 
eyes had dwelt on every, description of beauty ; and beauty 
had by him, at one time, been worshipped and adored 
wherever he had found it enshrined ; but at this moment he 
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acknowledged to himself, that he had ncYer been so moved, 
as by the contemolation of the brother and sister who had 
just left him. Their two lovely faces formed, as it were, 
m the same mould— the infantme beauty of the boy— the 
feminine grace of the girl—her dignified though natural 
manners— marked at once with high breeding and virtue, 
left an impression of admiration, that recalled the vivid 
feelmgs of past years, 

" They come of no common parentage," apostrophized the 
stranger, as he stood lost in thought, revolving in his mind 
the apparent inconsistency of a girl of distinguished beauty 
and manners being suffered to be unattended in a public 
walk, which, though it was late in the London season, was suf- 
ficiently thronged to be unpleasant for her— he also wondered 
at the strange contrast offered by the .childish abandon of her 
manner, and the evident desire for concealment, by her 
large cloak and thick veil, and her hasty interruption of her 
brother's ingenuous remarks. " Who, or what can they be P " 
he muttered, as he turned to pursue his walk. He returned 
to his splendid home ; and often during the day, even when 
the engrossing business of a statesman, and the occupations 
of one high in office, filled each passing hour, did the vision 
of these fair children flit before his mind, and cling to his 
imagination with a tenacity which surprised himself. 

Whether it was by accident, or intention, she knew not, 
neither did her thoughts dwell at all on the subject; but 
after this, Evelyn very frequently encountered the stranger, 
in the early walks which she made a point of taking with the 
children, every morning. He generally recognised nis young 
acquaintonces by a bow, but that was all; until one day, 
after a week had oassed, during which she had been unable 
to attend her little charges in the Park, on again resuming 
her walks, Evelyn was surprised to see littie Edwin, at a 
distant glimpse of the stranger, bound to meet him, exclaim* 
ing, " Oh 1 here comes that dear, kind man." It then 
appeared that, when walking with Baohad only, the stranger 
had repeatedly spoken to the attractive little fellow, and their 
acquaintance had nearly reached to intimacy. Evelyn, though 
with something of an effort to her lively and frank disposi* 
tion, met the inquiries of Edwin's friend with a degree of 
reserve ; still there was a benevolence, a tone of high breed- 
ins: in his every word, with so much of kind interest, when 
+0 her account of the increased illness of the poor 
that soon dispelled every feeling of constraint. 
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■With the recollection of the unnsnal nature of their ac- 
quaintance. Evelyn, indeed, had too little knowledge of 
tne world— at least, of the vicious part of it, to be aware 
of the extent of the risk encountered, by suffering the con- 
tinuance of so irregular a proceeding, or the reflection it 
threw on her own sense of propriety. 

Though reared amidst all the refinements of life, and earlr 
brought forward in the cultivated society of her father s 
house, still, in heart and in ideas, Evelyn was as unsophisti- 
cated as the most genuine rustic could have been. This is no 
uncommon result of a careful education, and we may class it 
among the happiest. It is not often that so sorrowful a 
reverse is experienced by the favourites of fortune, as to 
render a deeper knowledge of the world necessary. Wanting 
this, poor Evelyn conducted herself in the circumstances 
which accident had brought about, with the same bonne foi 
she would have shown, had her watch been picked up for her 
by some stranger in her mother's drawing-rooms. She knew 
not, therefore she could not think of harm ; and happily, the 
simplicity which marked her behaviour towards the stranger 
was, in that instance, in no danger of being misconstrued 
ot imposed upon; on the contrary, the interviews which 
every morning s walk seemed so naturally to occasion, while 
impressing her admiring hearer with an extraordinary in- 
t.ere8t for the intellect and cultivation of her mind, as well as 
the irresistible naivete of her manners, also confirmed him in 
the belief that Evelyn had always lived in the best society, 
amongst persons of virtue and education. Still, that there 
was mystery, was very evident. It mai^ have added to the 
charm these youthful beings possessed, in the stranger's 
eyes, and it mai/ not; but it is certain, that although wisning 
strangely to penetrate this mystery, and feeling that b^ 
adroit and indirect questioning, the ingenuousness of his 
young friends would soon betray it ; yet, withheld by a high 
and honourable feeling of delicacy, as well as a sense of their 
weakness, he forbore to probe their secret, and only allowed 
himself toguesBwhen anything afforded him a clue for so doing. 

ISTot aware of his gentlemanly forbearance in this particular, 
Evelyn, in their walks with this new-found acquaintance, had 
some difficulty in restraining Edwin, who would occasionally 
inadvertently say what she feared might give some insight 
into their family history : this she knew was what her father 
most strenuously wished them to avoid, in all their en- 
counters with strangers or acquaintances. She bought the 
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stranger mtist wisli to learn their name, and she was sorry it 
-was not in her power to disclose it ; and with an innate difr< 
like to deception, she felt averse to let him hear the name 
of Norton, which was that which their parents' strong motive 
for concealment had induced them to assume; as it waa, 
Evelyn and Edwin was all he knew of their distinguishing 
appellations. Their whole secret was, however, at one time, 
very nearly divulged, by the giddiness of the little chattering 
Edwin. A carriage, bearing a coronet, passed them one 
morning, in one of their early promenaaes in the Park; 
and, ^ked for travelling, was evidently on its departuve 
from London. Evelyn thought she knew the carriage, and 
her heart beat with emotion : but she was silent. Edwin, 
less cautious, exclaimed, " O Evelyn 1 there goes my uncle 
ClairviUe's caxriagew" 

"Whose did you sayP" their companion^ aft it were, in^ 
voluntarily uttered, tuSrning quickly round to examine the 
equipage, which, however, had whirled rapidly away. 

Evelyn looked reprovingly at Edwin, who, stopped short, 
made no answer ; and the gentleman, pereeiviBg theiv 
confusion, forbore to press the question* and changed the 
siAbjeot ; and seeing by Evelyn's perturbati(Mi and ehangm^ 
colour, that she was a^tated, soon wished them adieu. 

He had scarcely quitted them> when the tears fl:owed f«tt 
from poor Evelyn's eyes ; she had never before even caught 
a glimpse of fonner friends, in the obscurity in whieh they 
now hved, and this passing glance brought a pang to her 
heart, which seemed to wSke her feel more aeutely all the 
desolation of their situation. 

The impression lasted nearly the whole day, and while 
nursing the poor little suffering Bose, often and often did the 
image of the travelling-carriage pass over her mind, and with 
it the thoughts, that doubtless it held her two dear oousina* 
Julian and the Lady de Cressy, journeying in their happiness 
to Lord ClairviUe's country house, where, she knew by 
experience, pleasure was courted in every possible form. 
The question rose to her sorrowing heart, " Bo these dear 
friends still thmk of their unfortunate relatives P or has the 
coldness and cruelty of Lady Clsirville taught them to 
consider us disgraced, and to shrink from awt remem«» 
brance P " Her own knowledge of the warm-hearted Julian 
and Blanche seemed to forbid the surmise ; and with a sigh 
and a foreboding guess at futurity, she wondered kowaU thus 
wretchedness would end^ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" Love knoweth every form of air. 
And every sbape of earth, 
g And comes unbidden everywhere 

Like thought's mysterious birth." 

There are few situations more conducive to enjoyment 
and sociability than a country house in England, particularly 
at that season of the year when the prospect of field sports, 
and the attractions or la vie du chdteau, bring together an 
assemblage of both sexes, determined on giving and receiving 
pleasure. 

It was in the latter days of August, a month so lovely in 
this country, that a brilliant and numerous partv were assem- 
bled at Oakwood, the splendid seat of Lord Clairville. All 
was delight and excitement. Archery, pic-nics, races, and 
cricket-matches, were hy turns the chosen objects and pro- 
moters of pleasure ; while the near approach of the first of 
September gave an interest to each passing day, that any who 
have witnessed the assumed or natural engouement of our 
English denizens for field sports, may well imagine. But, 
alas for the uninitiated ! — it cannot be described. Who can 
recount conversations where Mantons and Macintoshes, 
pointers and percussions, setters and s pa tterdashes, are the 
mystical words for ever intervening P Who can describe the 
impassioned gesture, the glowing cheeks and glittering eyes, 
accompanying the relation of some past deed in preserve or 
moor, by " flood or fell P " Still, however, the importance 
attached to these matters bears with it something of infec- 
tion ; and when we hear of foreigners with no other shooting- 
dress than tight morocco boots and chaly trowsers, and own- 
ing moreover a perfect ignorance of all the private mysteries 
of a double-barrelled gun, being inoculated with this mante 
de chasse, we may not wonder at the universal and over- 
whelming fever that predominates on the first of September 
with our own natives, who have taken it naturally. 

Yet in truth, it must be said there is scarcely a more pleas- 
ing sight, particularly in these days of luxury and self-mdul- 
l^ence, than that of a young man, who in London is a complete 
pe^tY maitre, devoted to every description of false and enemi- 
D 2 
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nate pleasure, discarding all his frippery ; and in his slioot- 
ing-jacket, thick shoes, and rough gaiters, walking forth as 
sturdily into the stubble-field or tangled coppice, as iS' his 
feet had never trod the carpeted saloons of Crockford's, or 
he had ever breathed the perfumed air of a boudoir or opera- 
box. We may suppose this excessiye fondness for the sports 
of the field, among the higher classes of the English, has at 
least a salutary enect on the national character ; inasmuch 
as the manliness it inculcates and encourages one half of the 
year, is a powerful counterbalance to the enervating and 
trivial pursuits of the other. This may partially account for 
some peculiar characteristics of those whom we may call,^ar 
excellence, English gentlemen : I mean that union of personal 
elegance, with a hardihood and contempt of fatigue, not ex- 
ceeded by the poorest labourer, a robustness of frame with 
extreme delicacy of idea, and a deep insight into the Syba- 
rite's science of good living, and luxurious enjoyment, with 
the simple manners, and healthful constitution of a peasant. 

There is certainly no other nation of which the most in- 
fluential part pass so much of their time in the country, or 
pursue so eagerly the invigorating recreations it affords : this 
we may infer, while it gives a nealthy tone of mind, and 
manliness of spirit and demeanour, in a great measure coun- 
teracts the baleful influence of the follies and dissipations 
of a town life. Indeed, ther^ is something of purity in the 
happiness connected with a country life, that imparts its 
nature to the character ; and when we observe that the pro- 
fligate, the mercenary, or the malevolent, can rarely enter 
into the pleasure which is yielded by exercise in the pure and 
renovating air, — the rich prospect unfolding the illimitable 
beauties of creation, — or the tranquil study of nature in all 
her " cunning work," — we may fairly conclude that the feel- 
ings which such things call so abimdantly from the heart, 
are in themselves virtuous; and though the palled senses 
may shrink from their participation, we cannot doubt their 
being the natural and genuine sources of enjoyment bestowed 
by a beneficent Creator, especially when we see them last 
long after the factitious charms of the world have ceased to 
please. 

A variety of motives had led to the assemblage of the gay 
party who now met beneath the hospitable roof of Oak wood, 
and though the ostensible one was pleasure, a deeper and 
more anxious reason had actuated its presiding genius. Lady 
Qlairville had become most desirous oi amusing, and by every 
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means in her power conciliating, her son Julian ; whose 
gravity and dejection seemed to become each day more habi- 
tual, whi^e there was a coldness in his demeanour towards 
herself, which made his present ideas and opinions in a man- 
ner inaccessible. 

By gathering at her house the gay, the young, and the 
dissipated, the wily mother thought to make him forget 
former intimacies and connections ; and by including in the 
party the all-attractive Lady Florence St. John, and asso- 
ciating her in her schemes, she hoped she might win him 
from nis childish fancy for Evelyn Cecil. It was thus she 
designated his deep and fervent attachment for his beautiful 
cousin. 

Lady Florence St. John was as much renowned for her 
surpassing beauty as for her flirtations ; and was exactly the 
person Lady Clairville wished should attract her son. Aware, 
as she was, that before his feelings could be awakened for 
Blanche, they must be detached from the present idol of his 
heart, she knew of no one so likely to effect her purpose as 
Lady Florence ; particularly as her views for the marriage of 
the young baroness and Julian would there encounter no 
obstacle, the co-operations of her Circe could but extend to 
an aj^aire du caur, from the circumstance of her being a 
mamed woman. As far as regarded Blanche de Cressy, she 
had no fear of opposition to her wishes. She considered her 
too gentle to offer any contradiction to her will. Ignorant, 
moreover, of the deep interest Herbert Cecil had created in 
her heart, of which Julian was, in a measure, the promoter 
and confidant, she fully believed, from the many signs of 
confidence and affection which she daily witnessed between 
them, that the high-born girl was warmly attached to her 
son. Thus proving the truth of a remark of La Bruy^re, 
who says^— " H n'y a rien qui ressemble tant h ramour, que 
ce» liaisons que V amour fait former" 

Lady Florence St. John was the daughter of a needy Irish 
earl. Born and reared amidst the healthy wilds of Con- 
naught, until the expanding beauties of her form told of 
oommg womanhood, her e£ication was there begun, but 
completed in Paris. When perfected in every grace and 
accomplishment, with exquisite loveliness of person that 
scarcely needed such adjuncts, she was " brought out," as the 
phrase goes, at Borne, where she speedily became the cynosure 
of admiring eves. 

John St. John, Esq., of Marston Hall, in the county of 
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Leioester, was the fint who made it appear to her watehfU 
fistther, that the attractions of Florence nad done more execu- 
tion than merely securing her the iclcU of haying her hand 
sought for in me dance bj contending cavaliers. Mr. St. 
John's tutor pronounced the Lady Florence's beauty more 
classical than, the most exquisite statue in the ateliet of 
Canova— her dress in the best taste^^her manners more 
agreeable than those of any other girl in Some ; and that the 
husband of so lovely a creature would be more envied than the 
proprietor of the best hunter at Melton. The pupil thought 
he could show no higher sense of hisNtutor's judgment thsn 
by requesting the learned gentleman to bear his proposals of 
marriage to the earl, her father. His lordship's consent to tiie 
affair was readily given, and Lady Florence congratulated on 
being about to espouse " fifteen uousand a year," before she 
exactly knew to which of her many admirers she had been 
affianoed ; but when made to understand that it was to the 
dull-looking young nian» who had got up some races on the 
Corso to i^ease her, though he had scarcely ever uttered six 
w<Hrds in her preseonDe> she felt perfectly satisfied as to her 
father's arranfl;ements. She had been Drought up to " get 
married," and when that desirable event was decided upon> 
she felt that the end of her exertions was accomplished ; and 
that for the future, she had only to trim her bark for ple»- 
sure, and not for affairs of commerce. It is true, that she 
would rather the " fifteen thousand a year " had been lodged 
in the exchequer of a Captain Greville, who she knew loved 
her ; and for whose sunny blue eye, and hannonious guitar, 
she had certainly un gentiment; still, all that was nothing to 
the purpose ; and when leaving the gay city of Paris, whither 
they had adjourned for the solemnisation of the marriage, in 
the most exquisite English equipage that had ever entered 
the Barriers, she almost wondered at her own happiness, ia 
having married at seventeen, "fifteen thousand a year ! " 

Considering that the "holy state" had been entered upon 
with no more emotion on her part, than acquiescence to the 
will of her father ; or on that of Mr. St. John^ with deeper 
feelines than the calm sort of satisfaction with which he 
Would have have secured the most beautiftd cameo in Bome» 
their noarriage can scarcely be called an unhappy one. He 
proved an indulgent and kind husband though indolent and 
devoid of the least symptom of sensibility. Satisfied that 
she was the best-dressed woman in every circle they entered^ 
he troubled himself very little as to the opinions or oocupa- 
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tiffDB of hiB wife? and the most serious remonstrance wKich 
erfft passed his lips, was to inculcate the necessity of sending 
to Paris for her oonnets and shoes. Her obedience on this, 
and on eyery point of expenditure and taste, was perfectly 
totisfaCtory ; her manners towards him were kind and con- 
siderate ; and to crown all, she had made him the father of 
three lotely boys, whose picture by Chalon had been pro^ 
ttounised the most beautiful in the exhibition. What more 
eould he desire ? He never asked himself the question ; we 
may therefore suppose hil^ a contented man. Lady Florence 
on her side, considered that she had little cause to quarrel 
with fortune. She enjoyed all the liberty of a single gin, with 
the impunity of a married woman ; and although among her 
friends she might see husbands with more empressemeni and 
devotion . in their manners, none could be so decidedly 
quiescent as Mr. St. John. She therefore took her course, 
amused herself in the way her education would lead one to 
auppose she would, and became^ as was also a natural con- 
summation, — the fashion. The world soon became her idol, 
admiration the fbod upon which she existed ; and most plenti- 
fully was she supplied with this intoxicating subsistence ; 
for fern possessed stronger claims on the popularity of the 
world than herself. She possessed some good natural feel- 
ings; she loved her children with all the warmth of a 
mother's afibction, and she wal not insensible to sentiments 
of gratitude towards her husband, for his indulgence and 
invariable kindness ; these redeeming points in her character 
had hitherto saved her Arom glaring imprudence. But, alas ! 
how soon the prospect of youth becomes overcast; how 
soon the desire of pleasure ushers in temptation ; how soon 
are ministers of vice found, to encourage and flatter the 
passions of the young, when this world is looked to as the 
only sphere of our existence, and self-gratiflcation as our 
only law. 

Although Lady Florence possessed qualities, which, IF 
cultivated, might have considerably enhanced the value of 
her character, the tri^ng and superficial education she had 
teoeived, together with the dissipation of the last ]^ears of 
her life, had considerably militated against those evidences 
of a better nature which had peeped forth in her early 
youth; when, wild as the scenery amidst which she wan- 
dered, and pure as the mountain lake which reflected the 
blooming child, she dreamt not of the follies and pleasures 
which now led her captive. 
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With all her better feelings smothered, and, though not 
actually criminal, with the bright surface of a woman's 
purity in some measure sullied, Lady Florence St. John 
arrived at Oakwood, the very agent the designs of Lady 
Clairville required ; and the first day of her visit had 
scarcely passed, before Julian was marked out as the victim 
upon whom she intended to pour forth her enchantments, 
fier intentions were by no means weakened on finding that 
the task of making him her slave would not be easy. Her 
captives were wont to sue for their chains; and when 
fettered, press them to their bosoms: she foresaw greater 
difficulty with Julian, and this discovery served to add zest 
to her schemes of subjugation. 

There was yet a deeper motive which actuated the plans 
of the beautiful Florence, which, although not acknowledged 
to herself, was not the less powerful. Beauty, like a despot 

gueen, has a quick and jealous eye for any aggression upon 
er ascendancy ; and during the last season. Lady Florence, 
in two instances, had suffered a defalcation of allies, owing 
to the gentle and unassuming, but newly-presented Lady de 
Dressy. This called for vengeance. Although, not for an 
instant questioning the nature of the attraction which had 
won from her empire the homage of a Cabinet Minister and 
of a Grerman Prince, it was not less annoying to find that 
beauty, and all the seductions which she could so dexterously 
employ, might soon be superseded by the fascination of mere 
wealth. 

As to the personal attractions of the youthful baroness, 
they were too slight) in the estimation of Lady Florence, to 
merit competition; she nevertheless felt, that it behoved 
her to exhibit to her rival, and to the world, which had 
quietly witnessed the apostasy of her two lovers, some signal 
victory, as a demonstration of her supremacy. The oppor- 
tunity now presented itself; Lady Florence had scarcely 
been two days at Oakwood, ere she fancied that she had 
discovered in the tender and confiding manners of the Lady 
de Cressy to her cousin, the cause of her disregard of all the 
adorers which her peculiar situation had garnered around 
her in London, and which had caused the rejection even of 
the Cabinet Minister and the German Prince, her own most 
valued cavaliers. 

The belief of Blanche's secret attachment did not surprise 
her ; for as she was aware of Lady Clairville's wishes in that 
point, and had now the opportuxxity of observing the very 
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superior nature of Julian's personal, bb well as intellectual 
qualities, it seemed the most natural thing in the world that 
tais inexperienced girl should love her cousin. The recipro- 
city of the sentiment did not appear so clearly ; and Lady 
Florence mentally resolved to do hexpotsible to prevent its 
existence. 

What triumph it would be to subdue that proud spirit, 
she thought, one morning, as she sat gazing on the haughty 
brow and apathetic indif^rence with which Julian listened 
to some chattering neighbour at the breakfast-table; what 
delight to call some glances of feeling from those deep, calm 
eyes ; eyes which, to Lady Florence's great surprise, had as 
vet never to her knowledge rested for a minute on herself. 
!Bttt if that indifference piqued her, how doubly so did the 
smile which ever enlightened his countenance when Blanche 
addressed him ; which, lasting only while she spoke, faded 
gradually away, leaving him grave and cold as he was 
before. 

Though stung almost to an^er by this unusual insensibility 
to her loveliness and attractions, Lady Florence, in spite of 
herself, conceived a deep interest for the handsome and stoical 
Julian. Heretofore, wnen waging war against some vagrant 
heart, she had found that the less her own feelings were en- 
gaged, the more powerful were her measures ; therefore, in 
those schemes of conquest with which she had sought to fill 
that vacuum in her heart which a marriage without affection 
and a life of dissipation had occasioned, she had rather hailed 
the apathy, which in fact had proved her safeguard. It was 
very different now : she could not conceal from herself that 
she had a double interest in the success of her fascinations. 
She had also some slight sense of the dangers with which her 
present pursuits were fraught; but with that recklessness 
which former impunity had given her, and the wilfulness of a 
spoiled child, she gave her every thought and attention to the 
unconscious Julian. 

There was in truth much to admire in this new object of 
her notice ; even the air of deep dejection which clouded his 
fine brow made him more attractive to her feelings, as it 
rendered him so totally different from the yoimg men with 
whom Lady Florence had been accustomed to find herself 
associated. 

Surrounded as he was by all the pomp of wealth and rank, 
he appeared perfectly regardless of both : his manners were 
simple and unstudied, but gracefully imbued with a distinct 
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tone 6f hi^lL breeding ; his wiide beatiDg, indeed, was per- 
fectly unaffected ; yet» although he appeared scarcely con- 
•cious of the distingnished place he held in sodety, the evi- 
dences of a lofty spirit and pride of another sort were deariy 
perceptible. Mamy in his puieuits, and with a highly culti- 
vated mind, his conversation, though he spoke little, waa 
consistent with his attainments. Possessed of great goodness 
of heart, almost approadiing to weakness where his affections 
were concerned, it beamed in kindness horn his eyes wheti 
they were illumined by a smile $ at the same time, there was 
an occasional flash from those dark orbs which betrayed an 
impetuoeity of feeling and esoeeding wartntili of temper, til- 
ing also of deep, absorbing passion ; and it was on this tiiat 
L^y Florence founded her nopes of subjecting him to her 
dominion. 

Julian was courteous and cimsiderate to all his mother's 
guests, but it was evidently with an effort that he exerted 
himself to enter into the little interests of the passing hour, 
and he quickly relapsed into his usual absence of mind and 
deep reveries. This inaccessibility made him perhaps a still 
knore attractive object of observation to a woman who had 
hitherto never «icountered such indifference, but had alwajrs 
found herself the shrine at which the whole world^that i8» 
her world-^had ever worshipped. 

It was with much satisfaction Lady Florence remarked, 
that the manners of Julian to his cousin, slthough those of a 
most affectionate brother, were nothing more. It is true, 
there was a bright smile on his lips when he looked upon her^ 
and his attention to the minutest wishes she expressed, 
almost evinced the alacrity of a lover ; but all was too open 
«•*— too undisguised for that feeling, which generally seeks con« 
cealment. Still there was enough tenderness and confidence, 
apparently, existing between ihem. to warrant some curiosity 
on the purt of Lady Florence. She could veroelve that he 
loved the gentle Blanche for her own sake ; out there was a 
second feeling which pussled her, unconscious as she was of 
A little secret in the heart of Blanche which corresponded too 
truly with that whidi burned within the bosom of Julian, not 
to render his cousin still more dear in his eyes. 

" Time and watchfulness must ftithom this mystery,*' 
thought Lady Florence, as she in vain sought an elucidation 
in her own mind. " I can tajicj this girl-peefess loves her 
cousin ; I can see, by her excessive vigilance when he speaks 
to me, she is a little jealous $ but I am confident his feelings 
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towards her are purdy those of a brother ;'-*children brought 
up fram infancy together with a view to matrimony, seldom 
eare much for each other. He knows he can marry her any 
day he chooses ; therefore, why l^at degree of gloom upon 
his spirits f Can he lore another?" The question struck 
Jike a barbed arrow to her heart ; and even then the impru- 
dent Florence shrunk not from the fearful consciousness, that 
she was suffering an interest to take possession of her, that, 
like too many of the same nature, begun in folly, must end in 
tears. 



CHAPTEE Vin. 

" His frame was slight, his forehead higrb. 
And swept by threads of raven hair ^ 
The fire of l^onght was in his eye, 
And he Iras pale— 

« * * * 

t watchM his graceful step of pride, 
And loved him ere the echo died," 

Had Lady Florence St. John, with all the worldliness and 
trifling indinations of a woman of fashion, possessed at the 
•ame time the internal, as well as assumed apathy-^ the 
usual characteristic of the class to which she belonged,*-her 
present pursuit would have been one of little peril to herself. 
If merely an affair of rivtdry, it would have affected h^ 
only as her supremacy was proved or set aside ; and Julian, 
won from his allegiance to the Baroness, would have been a 
thing of nought, exce|>t as the spoil gathered from a rival 
power. But, alas for Lady Florence! there was a deep 
well-spring of tenderness in her heart, which was not the 
less plenteous because till now it had remained hidden and 
untouched. Although she deluded herself with the belief 
that she merely sought amusement by her plans, and was 
only acting up to foregone jesting assertions, that there was 
no offering more flattering or touoning than lesprSnUces d'un 
jeume ca9«t*,-^there was a wilder and more imhailowed incen- 
tive in her bosom, which threatened to inflict misery on all 
eoncemed. 

At times, fearing that some deep and absorbing passion 
could alone have subdued a mind and spirit such as Julian's, 
Lady Florence thought it possible she might gain some eluci- 
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dation of the mystery from Lady ClainriUe herself, who, she 
was auick-sighted enough to perceive, regarded him fre- 
quently with a furtive but anxious scrutiny, as though all 
was not quite as she wished. 

The opportunity of some private conversation soon pre- 
sented itself; for, although the claims of Lady Glairville's 
numerous guests precluded everjrthing in the shape of a 
Ute-h-tSte during the morning, the impatient Florence eagerly 
seized the occasion afforded by her hostess one evening, who, 
on the plea of a headache, retired to a couch in a distant 
corner of the saloon, immediately on quitting the dining- 
room. 

Thither Lady Florence followed her, and seating herself by 
her side, in the most soothing, bewitching manner bathed 
her temples with eau de Cologne, alternately and gently fan- 
ning them. At length she commenced her attack upon the 
" secret of the prison-house." 

" Dear Lady ClairviUe, how very lovely you look ! and 
how like your handsome son, now that you are a little pale 
and I have drawn your hair from shading your splendid fore- 
head!" 

There was more truth in these words than usually exists in 
the compliments of one female to another ; and the admira- 
tion with which Lad^ Florence gazed on the beautiful face 
before her was unfeigned, though perhaps derived from a 
second feeling. 

" Shall I tell you a secret? " she continued, half-playfully, 
half-seriously. " Do you know, Lady Clairville, that I am 
almost in love with that beautiful, grave, cross-looking Julian 
of yours P Not that I have spoken twenty words to him, or 
that I have heard him speak half the number ; but still there 
is something intensely interesting in his melancholy woe- 
begone appearance." 

" That is exactly what provokes me beyond the power of 
endurance," exclaimed Lady Clairville, rising from her re- 
cumbent posture, ^nd forgetting in a moment, as it were, her 
previous headache and interesting lan^oi". " I am deeply 
annoyed at this absurd melancholy which you admire ; and 
the cause from whence it springs disturbs me still more. 
Lideed, I have much wished to talk with you on the subject ; 
for I am sure you will sympathize in my irritated feelings, 
and perhaps assist me, sweet Lady Florence, to reform this 
wayward boy. But you cannot judge of my disappointment! 
dearest, until X tell you the real state of the case, ' 
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Lady Florence actually trembled with emotion and curi- 
osity, at once dreading to hear the announcement of some 
deeply-rooted passion that had taken possession of Julian ; 
yet rejoicing in the confidence and friendly familiarity of his 
mother, she listened with mute attention as Lady Ciairviile 
vehemently continued the relation of her grievances. 

" The truth is, my dear Ladjr Florence, that I — that is, 
Lord Ciairviile and myself—- have intended my niece, Blanche 
de Cressy, for this perverse Julian, from their earliest youth. 
You know what a partie she is — imagine the agony of my 
mind, when I tell you that this absurd ungrateful son perti- 
naciously refuses it; and for what, your ^ood sense and 
knowlec^e of the world will never divine— it is for no less an 
absurdity, than because he indulges in the ridiculous fancj 
that he is in love with another. The idea of a person in his 
station of life imagining for a moment that love is as necessary 
in marriage as in a melo-drama ! " 

" But who is the object of this follv?" asked Lady Flo- 
rence, with an eagerness which, to one less pre-occupied than 
Lady Ciairviile, would have betrayed more interest than she 
could have hoped so soon to have created by her words. 

" Oh ! you certainlj^ know my unfortunate brother and his 
family — ^indeed I fancied you knew the girl." 

" Do you mean that beautiful Evelyn P" exclaimed Lady 
Florence : " then I indeed know the rest. She is in truth a 
lovely creature," she added, half in soliloquy; and, while 
remembering her form of virgin purity and beauty, she 
sighed; whether from dread of her power, or from the 
consciousness of the evil she would herself infiict on so fair a 
creature, we cannot say. 

" Lovely!" repeated Lady Ciairviile, with indignation and 
surprise : " and what does that weigh in the scale with riches 
and rankP Blanche is also good-looking; at least, suffi- 
ciently so." 

" But is Lady de Cressy attached to her cousin P" 

" Oh I of course she must be. I have never directly put 
the question to her; but there can be no doubt upon the 
subject : she knows my wishes, and has been properly Drought 
up under my direction. I consider it one of the first proofs 
of a right education, for a girl to be ready to marry the per- 
son her friends point out for her choice. In my opinion, it 
is a mark of undler-breeding and vulgarity for a girl to fall in 
love. It is 80 like the sovhrette of a theatre, or a lady's-maid, 
who hangs herself because a gentleman's gentleman does not 
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return ber passion. The rerj idea is repug&a&t to my 
notioos of delicacy." 

Lady Florence turned away, to hide the smile she eould not 
suppress ; but said, with her usual soft mild Yoice, " Indeed, 
dear Lady Glainrille, I am quite distressed for you ; but what 
is to be done?" 

•* My lorely young friend," Lady Clairville replied, impres- 
sirely laying her hand upon the beautiful litde white €«• 
whidii rested trembling on the ooudi ; '' you can do every- 
thing for me in this sad affair. There is but one course to 
pursue. Julian has seen yery little of the world, and ha* 
mixed but slightly in female society. Po you endeavour to 
gain his confidence ; once possessed of it, your fascinating 
words may charm him from nis folly. Who could ever resist 
your persuasions, accompanied by the eloquence of those 
doYe-like eyesF Besides this, when Julian is once sensible of 
your beauty, your manners, your attractions, he will thcB 
discover what "loveliness really is. O Lady Florence, if you 
could wean him from this silly girl, what would be my 
gratitude and joy ! You would be dearer to my heart thaa 
even you are now." 

At this moment the conversation, which was becoming so 
highly interesting to both, was suddenly interrupted by the 
entrance of the gentlemen from the dining-room, and the 
approach of some to the couch on which Lady Clairville was 
seated. Enough had been said, however, to make Lady 
Florence understand the nature of the services required of 
her, and to develop the faulty character of the mother, who, 
with a fearful absence of principle, did not hesitate, for the 
sake of attaining one point, to throw her son into the midst 
of the most dangerous temptations ; nor to enlist as her ally, 
a youn^ woman unstable in conduct, and who, with supposed 
laxity, if not licentiousness of principle, entered into all the 
dissipations of the world, apparently without relig[ion to 
restrain her, or friends to admonish. It is true she still bore 
in society an unaspersed name ; but by a constant series of 
dissipated habits, tne heart is as thoroughly corrupted, as br 
the actual commission of crime. Indut^nce gives the feel- 
ings strength, while the absence of glarmg guilt may seem- 
ingly justify the want of restraint ; and thus, unawakened by 
remorse, a woman may proceed, until by gradual and stealthy 
steps, the destruction of all morality is achieved. 

How insufficient is prosperity for happiness ! Even at its 
very height a single disappointment can destroy the relish for 
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all its pleutires. Lady Clair?ille» though surpounded h]r 
luxury, power, and opulence, waa at this xuoment stung by 
discontent, and her bosom filled with feelings \>f outraged 
pride and resentment. 

We may assemble all the evils with which the world 
abounds, and their stings will be found less poignant thaa 
those which opposition offers to prides, and to an OT^rbearing^ 
spirit. Amidst the ordinary calamities with which humanity 
is afBiicted, the well'^diseiplined mind feejjs consolation in the 
reflection that they come direct frooa a higher power, and 
that with the affliction strength is also bestowed ; but where 
those disorders of an ill-regulated and oyer-weening dispo* 
sition exist, every contrariety to its will or pleasure seems to 
attack human nature in its " stronghold;" and penetrating 
to the Y€sry seat of sensation, cenverta all the powers of 
thought into instruments of torture. 

Lady Florence was deeply moved by the preceding eonrei* 
sation ; and while musing mtently on all its particulars, she 
saw Julian enter the room. But he sought her not,*-^hev 
surpassing beauty had as yet made no impression upon ^a 
pre-oceupied mind. Her lip curled with mortified vanity 
when ahe thought of her disregarded loveliness, and her 
maaners pavtakmg of the Sfligry nature of her feelings^ 
were cold and repulsive to the little oBKde that surroun&d 
her. 

With all her besetting frailties, however, the heart of Lady 
Ekwenee was naturally warm and kind,*<**many good impulsee 
lay crushed beneath the weight of vanity and f^y, whue her 
better nature would olfeea struggle to free itself from the 
fetters of vieiovs indulgence* and an inward voice upbraid her 
for the idleness, luxury, and dissipation of her mode of life. 
At this moment, when her eye fell upon the eoimtenance of 
Julian, she coiild not help oonfeseing to herself that the 
passion of love, nursed as it was in his yoim^ heart, assumed 
a dignity and purity of character with which she had not 
been in the haoit of inveating it. She recollected perfectly 
the Evelyn of his affections, whom she had often seen and 
admired ; and she thought oS the difference in the character 
of this unsophisticated and childlike , girl, with her own 
artificial and meretricious nature, until she mentally confessed 
that such apgelio purity seemed formed for the noble and 
refined Julian. 

While these ideaa were passing through the mind of Lady 
FiorencQi her better angel horeved near her heart. She 
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would not— sHe conid not be the tool of sncli a worldly* 
minded heartless woman as Lady Clairrille. And yet, to gam 
the confidence and friendship of Julian ! She was not aware 
while thus deeply engaged in conflicting thoughts, how 
fixedly her gaze was riveted upon the subject of her medita- 
tion. Her beautiful eyes, softened by the feelings which 
were passing in her mind, were intently turned upon him 
with melting sweetness. Julian could not but be aware of 
the influence of her gaze, for he was quite near her, having 
come to the sofa upon which his mother still rested, to inquire 
after her headache. A deep blush spread itself over ius 
countenance, and her soft cheeks soon caught the infection. 
For an instant even she, the finished rotary of the world, felt 
totally abashed. 

It would be contrary to nature if we were to affirm that 
such glances — ^from eyes so beautiful — did not have some 
eflect upon Julian. Q^hey expressed such unqualified admi- 
ration and interest, that he must indeed have been insen-- 
sibility itself, had he not felt flattered and softened by the 
involuntary homage. 

This Lady Florence's quick penetration soon discovered, 
and the demon of coquetry speedily reassuming its empire over 
her actions, she immediately engaged the object of her fasci- 
nating gaze in conversation. 

" Mr. Sinclair, you must have thought me very rude just 
now, to stare at you so unmercifully ; but I was endeavour- 
ing to make out a likeness which has tormented me ever since 
I came here, and I have only just discovered it." 

There was an every-day tone in these words which con- 
trasted rather oddly with the ' deep look of sensibility which 
had first attracted Julian's attention ; but it was Lady 
Florence's favourite system of warfare to conunence with 
des choses hcmaUs, Perhaps there was something of disap- 
pointment that prompted tne manner in which Julian coldly 
inquired — 

** And pray may I ask your ladyship to whom I can claim 
resemblance?" 

'* I believe the person I mean is a cousin of yours. I 
allude to a very jojms, man of the name of Cecil, — Herbert 
Cecil I think he is called." 

Julian bowed ; but the name fell so suddenly upon his ear, 
that he again coloured deeply, and was silent. 

Apparently without perceiving this slight embarrassment, 
but determined to probe him to the utmost, in order that she 
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might exftotly asodrtain the state of his feelingSi and act 
accordingly, Lady Florence continued,— 

" By the way, what a lovely family the Cecils are ! Insed 
to meet them very often last year in the country, at my 
aunt's, Lady Kingsborongh. The eldest girl promised to be 
a perfect beauty ; and as for that dark-eyed youth, I was 
positively fascinated by him ; 00 I trust, Mr. Sinclair," she 
added, looking with arch sweetness at her now most atten- 
tive listener, " that you will not consider yourself injured by 
the comparison." 

Again wa« the pale cheek of Julian flushed with the 
" stranger crimson," and his heart beat high, and again he 
oonld only bow. 

Lady Florence, still in pretended ignorance of his feelings, 
proceeded, uninterrupted oy his evident emotion. 

" I used particularly to admire the contrast between the 
youn^ people, so unlike, and yet both so handsome in their 
pecubar style of beauty. They were an interesting family 
altogether ; the mother so fragile and yet so lovely ; and that 
noble, open-hearted, generous-looking man, the father,-— 
there agam was a striking contrast : he the sturdy oak, she 
the tender ivy clinging round it for support. I was grieved, 
inost grieved, to hear of their distress," she continued, appear- 
ing for the first time to remark Julian's discomposure ; " you 
must pardon me, Mr. Sinclair, for I see the subject distresses 
you, but the peculiar interest which I take in it must plead 
mv excuse for so inadvertently alluding to it;" and Lady 
Florence for the first time looked most lovely in Julian's 
eyes, whilst she moulded her handsome and expressive coun- 
tenance into an air of the most tender sympathy. 

She had indeed struck the right chord ; its harmony vibrated 
to his heart, and the impression was durable. He merely 
answered, " My uncle and his family are very dear to me." 
He feared trusting his voice to say more, and nsing abruptly, 
walked towards the pianoforte, where Blanche was standing 
apparently selecting some music, but, in fact, in silent observ- 
ance of hunself and Lady Florence. 

The latter experienced a poignant sensation of pique at this 
act of Julian's, and for the moment she thought her first sup- 
position respecting the attachment of these two cousins was 
more accurate than the details she had first heard from Lady 
Clairville. The idea only gave a deeper interest to her 
schemes of captivation, and she turned to join Blanche and 
her cousin at the pianoforte, but found her surmises of their 

B 
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extreme intimacy rather more strongly corroborated than she 
expected, by perceiving that both had left the room. 

The truth was that Julian, on approaching Blanche, had 
vluspered to her with all a brother's a£fection : — 

" My sweet cousin, you look so triste that a walk by moon- 
light is indispensable ; this hot noisy room must be annoying 
to you ; besides, I have not had a word with you the whole 
day. Come with me through the conservatory." 

The young baroness gladly accompanied him, for, more 
tveilUe than himself to the wiles of Ladj^r Florence, she had 
witnessed with anxiety the emotion depicted on his counte- 
nance during their late conversation ; and while walking with 
him on the fine terrace in the front of the mansion, she 
reflected whether it would not be well to put him on his 
guard against her fascmations. She thought it was a duty 
she owed her beloved Evelyn; yet feared by bringing 
Lady Florence more to his notice, that she might in fact 
be furthering her views. However, the pleasure Julian 
seemed to experience in their moonlit walk, speedily 
removed her doubts. He spoke so afifectionatelv of Evelyn, 
80 slightly of Lady Florence, whose words he repeated, 
and seemed so completely to have his every feeling calmed 
by the lovely scene around them, that Blanche forgot her 
anxieties. 

It was a lovely night indeed, although in the month of 
September. The air was mild and clear, and the moon in 
full splendour illumined the whole of the beauteous landscape 
which surrounded them. 

There is an eventide in the day, an hour when the sun 
retires, and the shadows fall, and when nature assumes the 
appearance of soberness and sUence. It is an hour which in 
all ages the good have loved, as bringing with it sentiments 
and afiections more valuable than all the splendour of the 
day. Its first impression is to still all the turbulence of 
thought or passion which the day may have brought forth. 
When all is silent around us, we feel a kindred stillness 
breathe upon our souls, and calm them from the agitations 
of society. In the day we live with men, in the eventide wo 
begin to live with nature. We see the world withdrawn 
from us, the shades of night darken over the habitations of 
men, and we feel ourselves alone. It is an hour fitted to 
still, but with a gentle hand^ the throb of every unruly 
passion, and to wak^n in our hearts those pure afiections 
which the glare of the day may have di^solredr While the 
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Bliades of night darken upon our dwellings, the splendours of 
the firmament come forward to our view. Heaven opens to 
our eyes the radiance of a sublimer being, and while we 
forget for a time the obscuritj of earthly concerns, we feel 
that there are " yet greater thmgs than these." 

The cousins walked long in silence ; both felt how soothinff 
were the subdued beauties of the scene, after the glare and 
noisy hum of the rooms they had left. They had long been 
in the habit of walking at that quiet hour, and talking of 
those they loved, and wishing for their presence. Lady 
Clairville had never offered opposition to what she styled, 
" these propitious tStes-a-tStes,** but, as in the present in- 
stance, the hour supposed to be occupied by the tender con- 
versation of lovers, was in fact passed in the confidential 
discourse of brother and sister. 

" Blanche," said Julian, at length interrupting a reverie 
into which his cousin had fallen, '* do you recollect how, even 
as children, we used to love to walk on this terrace, on such 
nights as these, with our poor cousins, when all was hope, 
and happy and allowed affection P Do you not remember 
also our making the engagement, that when far away from 
each other we would stuL meet in thought upon the recur- 
rence of each full moonP I wonder whether they have 
forgotten this promise, made in our days of happiness F I 
have not, but my heart actually sickens when I refiect what 
may be iLe feelmgs which the remembrance excites in them. 
Blanche, tell me, do you think the cruel conduct of my 
mother has at all implicated us in this horrible neglect of our 
Buffering Mends P Do thev, can they know that it is our igno- 
rance of the asylum they have chosen, that has kent us from 
them P O dear Blanche, you cannot imagine what mis idea at 
times makes me endure, or what I suffer from the suspense of 
not knowing what has become of them I It preys upon my 
spirits, disturbs my rest ; in short, is destroying me. 

" Julian," replied Blanche, almost weeping at the evident 
distress of her cousin's mind, " I enter into all your feelings 
most truly. You know full well how dearly I also prize these 
beloved Cecils; therefore I suffer equally with yourself. 
What is to be done I cannot imagine. My aunt will never 
assist us in this sad affair, and I am most sorry to tell you, 
dear Julian, that this very morning she has again talked to 
me upon the old subject of our marriage. Fain would I have 
told her how differently both our hearts were fixed ; but you 
know how much I fear your mother, and I was silent, 
s 2 
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althoagH I ttraffgled for oourago to saj what might put the 
subject to reat for ever," 

** Dear Blanche/' said Julian sorrowfully, " how much I 
regret your timidity on this point, when you can show so much 
firmness on matters of infinitely less importance 1 Is it the 
violence of my mother's manner which intimidates you P" 

" Oh I yes," said Blanche, almost shuddering at the bare 
idea ; " knowing how long her hopes have been fixed upon 
uniting us, andnaying witnessed so often how opposition to 
her least wish raises all the angry imperious feeliugs of her 
nature, how could I, Julian, alone stand the brunt of her 
wrath and indignation, on finding we dared to disappoint her 
dearest hope?" 

Julian sighed, feeling that even he, with all his mother's 
high and OTerbearing disposition, should almost tremble at 
her anger when she should first learn that they dared to 
oppose her will. Therefore, though he ardently wished it, 
could he expect Blanche to be the first to tell her how com- 
pletely they had resolved to disobey her wishes P 

" I believe we must leave it to accident to discover our 
real feelings," Julian replied after a few minutes' silence ; 
" but what was it, Blancne, that my mother said to vou this 
morning P I had almost hoped that in her anxiely for what 
she calls proper attention on my part to this beautiful Lady 
Florence, she had forgotten ^at I have a hand or heart to 
dispose of." 

** Oh ! no," Blanche replied ; '* after some general remarks 
on the absurdity of boyish fancies and afiections — ^which I 
perfectly understood were intended to do away from my 
mind any impression that you loved my cousin better than 
myself, — Lady Glairville told me that as you were now of 
age, there was nothing to prevent our union taking place im- 
mediately; and, that as soon as the present party should 
break up, she intended to have it formally announced to all 
the members of our family, and to commence every prepara- 
tion for it" 

*' By heavens ! she shall not make such a puppet of me ! " 
Julian exclaimed, with a vehemence which startled his 
cousin : '* I know, through the unhappy weakness of my 
father, she has the power of making me a beggar if I do not 
marry according to her wishes, but so let it to : I can sacri- 
fice wealth, but never-^never my afiections. Blanche," he 
continued, in a calmer tone, " we understand each other so 
perfectly, that I am not fearfiil of ofiending you, by thus 
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slirinking from a marriage plamied with Bach mercenary 
feelings. You know how truly I love you, and I rejoice 
in feeling convinced, tiiat no sister ever more kindly prized a 
brother than you do me ; but, whatever may be the conse- 
quences, my mother must be told in what lignt we view each 
other, and why she can never hope to see a tenderer affection 
between us. This may ruin me" he continued, seeing 
Blanche wished to interrupt him, " but with you, dear 
cousin, it is very different. You cannot be hurt by any dis- 
closure ; for remember, that in two short years you will be 
independent of every one. O Blanche ! why do you not at 
once boldly avow your affection for the noble Herbert? 
You ought to glory in your preference for so excellent, so 
manly a creature. Why suffer the tyranny of my mother 
thus te fetter your actions P Is it that you doubt the con- 
stancy of your own sentiments, for one in obscurity and 
poverty P" 

" Oh ! no, no, Julian — the very supposition is a cruelty 
and injustice to my feelings," Blanche replied anxiously; 
•' had Herbert but openly sought me, I should, as you say, 
glory to avow my preference for him. But you forget, 
Julian, that as yet we only suspect his love : and although 
we may know and appreciate the feelings of delicacy which 
withhold him from seeking to attach one who is his superior 
in the worldly distinctions of rtak and fortune, still that 
knowledge would not exculpate me from the charge of imfe- 
minine conduct, were I to confess an attachment for one who 
had never sought the avowal from my lips. Oh ! no, no, 
Julian, I must be silent until Herbert speaks of the love, 
which it is now my only happiness to think he cherishes 
for me." 

Julian felt that she was right ; and when he thought of the 
adulation which on all sides surrounded her, and the high 
and fastidious notions of honour entertained by Herbert, 
who had his full share of the Cecil pride, he sighed with the 
consciousness, that even now it was possible their young 
affections might be bli^ted in the bud. The idea gave him 
pain ; for he believed Herbert to be all that was excellent, 
and weU deserving the prosperitv which a union with the 
wealthy Blanche oe Cressy woula insure to him. He was 
for some moments silent; at last he said kindly, though 
seriously — 

" Blanche, your immense fortune and influence, to say 
nothing of your attractions, place you in a very peculiar 
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position. You are courted on all sides by rank, by talent, 
and by everything that is fascinating to woman. Can you 
withstand all this, and give it all up for the ruined Herbert 
Cecil? At this moment, and in this house, there are three 
men, who, were it not for the supposition of your engagement 
to me, are ready to throw themselves at your feet. Coronets 
are at your disposal ; nay, a Scottish dukedom only waits a 
smile from you, to sue for a union with your fair English 
barony. Tell me, Blanche, will not reflection and time bring 
with them any change in your feelings P " 

" I do reflect," said Blanche, in a firm voice, " and every 
thought — every remembrance, only impresses more vividly 
on my heart the image of one whose perfections appear to 
me so great that I sMl feel more honoured by being known 
as the object of his aflections, than by all the worldly wooing 
vou so unkindly suppose can have sway with me. Dear 
l&erbert ! " she continued, enthusiastically, and as if thinkine^ 
aloud — " to suppose that such mercenary flatterers could 
ever rival you m my heart !— you, whom nature has formed 
so good, so excellent, and endowed so amnly with beauties 
both of mind and person. Nay, Julian, ao not smile— do 
not think I have said too much ; I do not love him for his 
beauty, but look upon it with admiration, as bearing the 
impress of his noble mind. Am I wrong, Julian, in thus so 
completely avowing my idSection for Herbert P Alas 1 it is 
this moonlight that has made me so bold, and yet it has also 
made me very sad ; " and Blanche turned away in tears. 

" Sweet cousin ! " Julian replied, afiectionately taking her 
hand ; " I delight in hearing you thus own a sentiment so 
good, 80 purely disinterested. Fortunate girl, how I envy 
you ! What happiness is your portion ! A very short time 
will render you mistress of your own actions, and at liberty 
to place in the situation to which his birth and merit entitle 
him, one whose love and aflection will amply repay all you 
can bestow upon him. Through your means, Blanche, talent 
and virtue will be led into the road of honour and inde- 
pendence, and society will regain a bright and valuable orna- 
ment. Happy, happy Blanche — ^how different is my lot !" 

At this moment, a large party, at the instigation of Lady 
Florence, who wondered with impatience at the protracted 
absence of the cousins, issued from the liouse, and Julian 
and Blanche were no longer alone. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

*' She was calm in the meekness of a hearfc 
Resting: on Qod, and held the fair young child 
Upon her bosom, with its ^ntle eyes 
Folded in sleep, as if its soul had gone 
To whisper the baptismal vow in heaven. 
* • * * « 

Her lips moved silently ; and tears, fast tears. 
Stole Arom beneath her lashes, and upon 
The forehead of the suffering child lay soft." 

On a sofa in a small bedroom, supported by cnsliionR, 
was extended the emaciated form of Mrs. Cecil, pale and 
suffering ; she looked the very spectre of her former self. 

Herbert was seated close to the couch of his mother ; he 
too was paler than ever, while his countenance exhibited a 
deeper and more settled melancholy than was usual to it. 
Clasped in his own, he held one of nis mother's attenuated 
trembling hands ; and in the other rested the book from which 
he had TOen reading. That volume was the Bible ! 

*' Herbert," said his mother, " these are indeed sad hours 
of trial ; but it is here that patience and submission must be 
exercised. How much comfort I have derived from' that 
beautiful psalm you have just read to me ! ' If I take the 
wings of the morning, and remain in the uttermost parts of 
the sea ; even there also shall thy hand lead me, and thy 
right hand shall hold me.' Beyond the uttermost sea ! It 
is there that thou art, my husband," she continued as though 
thinking aloud ; *' but tliere too is our God-^and there does 
His hand uphold thee ! M^ dearest child," she again said, 
after a pause, '* resignation is one of the most difficult, and 
at the same time the most consoling duties of a Christian. 
These wretched days of separation from your father, are 
moments of affliction which call upon me to recollect that I 
am tried; and that even the most mnocent and virtuous love 
should be subservient to the will of God. Perhaps this love 
has hitherto absorbed too much my faculties, keeping me too 
far from God. Alas ! now in my bitter hours of anguish, the 
days of my past existence pass in retrospect before my eyes, 
and self-reproach marks each period." 

Herbert, fearful that his mother would suffer from the 
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highly-wroufiflit state of her feelings, endeavoured to check 
this burst of emotion, but in vain. 

" My kind— my good and excellent husband," continued 
Mrs. Cecil, " why old you permit me to continue in a careless 
happy state of self-indulgence P Why did you not confide in 
me r What pride and triumph it would have been to have 
proved by my actions, that I loved him exclusively for him- 
self ! I would have been his stay and solace in his aifficulties, 
tenderly supporting his drooping spirits, and assisting him 
with my poor advice ; but now it is all too late. Se is gone ; 
and these three words comprehend the dreadful extent of 
my misfortune. Gone, in loneliness and misery, to dragon 
his wretched existence far from his wife, — ^his children, ^ut 
if it please the Almighty to send affliction, let me endeavour 
to suffer humbly. Could I but bring my mind to turn my 
sufferings into blessings, by my manner of receiving and 
supporting them ! though stretched upon a bed of sicWess, 
if my sold rest upon God with hope and resignation, then 
death would be a welcome release, and a happy admission to 
the presence of our heavenly Father, who wul wipe all tears 
from our eyes.; from whose sight sorrow and sighing fieo 
away — ' in whose presence is the fulness of joy, ana at whose 
right hand there are pleasures for evermore.' 

It was thus, half in meditation, half in utterance, that the 
poor mother would pursue the thoughts brought in meroy to 
ner mind by the soothing w(»rds which were read to her bj 
her son ; and Herbert felt that it was ^ob only oonsolation she 
could derive, under the present wretched aspect of their 
affairs. No ray of comfort beamed from this world ; but 
from the next, what joy, what peace, for his beloved parent I 
Her mind was so heaven-ward t)ound — so pure, so good, thai 
in her case, " to die" would indeed " be gain." 

Herbert's ideas of religion partook <u the solemn and 
heightened enthusiasm of his nature \ and he knew that a 
deep conviction of its healing influence could alone calm the 
torture of his mother's mind, which was also dreadfully sub- 
dued by bodily suffering. 

With never-failing patience, did this touching and bright 
example of filial exoellenoe sit for hours by the couch of the 
poor sufferer ; and as if inspired by the Almighty, words oi 
comfort and piety flowed from his yputhM lips, wmch soothed 
her fainting spirits. 

He allowed her to speak of the probability of her approach- 
ing deathi and assisted her in azranging all their worldly 
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plans, in otee tills dreadful calamity slioald indeed ooonr. It 
tortured his affectionate heart to hear a mother, so fondly 
belored, speak with ahnoet certainty of an CYcnt so afflicting ; 
but seeing that it was a relief to her excited mind (which to 
keep tranquil was their most anxious care), he stifled all he 
&lt ; and with a steady hand, though sinking heart, wrote 
down all her directions. He had the comfort of seeing, that 
when all these arrangements were over, she resigned herself 
in meek submission to her lot, waiting patiently for her ap- 
pointed hour of trial, endearouring to wean her mind, in some 
degree, from the endearing ties which bound her to this life, 
and striving to fix her thoughts on God alone. But with such 
ties, how difficult is the task I A husband in existence, fondly 
and devotedly beloved — and such sweet children to leave, all 
at an age when the mother's care is most wanting. Under 
sneh circumstances, it is indeed hard to die : at least so it 
must be thought, until the mind is brought into that state 
which enables us to feel that " Qod will provide, "^^that He 
will be a father to the orphan children, — that with His un- 
failing mercy. He will support the spirits of those we love 
best on earth, if we trust implicitly on His word, and to His 
aid. Then, indeed, may we leave all safely in His hands. 
He will visit the house of sorrow, and be near to the broken 
and bruised heart ; for is He not the "Father of mercies and 
God of all comfort P" 

It may be thought extraordinary, that, amoQgst all the 
influential connections of the Cecil family, there was no one 
to whom they might apply in this present hour of calamity, 
There were many who called themselves their friends, some 
am(mg[ them might perhaps have been found kind and ready 
to assist ; but Captain Cecil, having applied to his nearest 
and we should have imagined, dearest relative, and she 
deserting and reproaching him in his hour of need, added 
fuel to the Are of a distracted and proud mind s and he felt 
averse to incur fresh insults upon himself and family, by 
making his situation known to otber friends. There was also 
the stinging ehaflb of self-reproach to withhold him, by the 
reflection that all must consider that he had brought these 
difficulties upon himself and family by his want of common 
prudence. Thus, although the Cecils at one time owned rich 
and powerful friends, tney were as nothing to them now ; 
indeed, how few in adversity find consolation in those who in 
prosperity have tteen " their dearest and their best I " 

Much has been said upon the hoUowness of worldly friend- 
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shipe ; but we scarcelj credit what we hear, until the truth is 
taught by sad experience. There is something in sorrow from 
which the gay and the joyful shrink. The contrast between 
the sick-chamber and the banqueting-room is too great to be 
endured. The sigh of grief, and the laughter of mirth, blend 
most inharmoniously together ; amidst a life of tumultuoua 
gaiety, or busy trifling, the best affections are crushed ; while 
coldness and selfishness usurp the place of those feelings 
which would lead us to " bear one another's burdens." Bttt» 
as far as regards pecuniary aid, few, eyen should they possess 
the wish, can command the means. It is now generally the 
system to live to the utmost extent of income. Luxury has so 
comnletely crept into our habits, that with eyerr additional 
hunared we add a fresh indulgence. Spending ail for enjoy- 
ment, we have no resources left to serve a fellow-creature, 
beyond the trifling contributions of the day to the utterly 
destitute. We comfort our consciences by our own interpre- 
tation of the homely proverb, ** Charity begins at home;" 
and think we are doing a great deal by circulating money, 
and employing tradespeople. He who is blessed with the 
means, and— -what is of far more consequence— -the disposi- 
tion to be benevolent, has abundant reason to be thankful to 
the Author of all good, for the measure He has bestowed on 
him. Prosperity is redoubled to a good man by his generous 
use of it ; being in a measure reacted back upon him by 
every one whom he makes happy. 

The Cecils felt that all that remained to them, at the 
present juncture of poverty and sorrow, was to hide their 
disgrace and misfortunes, and in obscurity work through 
contending difficulties, trusting in no other aid than Pro- 
vidence. They felt truly, that although the hand of affection 
and real friendship imparts inestimable value to the most 
trifling token of kindness, a magnificent gift, drawn from a 
severe and cold heart, is like golden fetters, which weigh 
upon the mind not the less heavily for being made of cosdy 
materials. Thus the assistance which the iffluenoe of Lady 
Clairville might have afforded them, was not coveted; 
although the sum squandered on one of the evening assem- 
blies at Clairville House would have rendered unnecessary 
the perfect change in their situation, and for months have 
supported them in comfort and respectability, still they 
murmured not, feeling they could better bear the privation 
than the reproaches and taunts which doubtless would have 
accompanied any pecuniary aid. Besides this, they had 
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deeper sorrows to occupy their hearts than the mere absence 
of the elegancies and comforts to which they had been ac- 
customed. There was the separation from a husband and 
father tenderly beloved — ^there was the suffering and sorrow 
of a mother who claimed all their best care and afifection— 
and lastly, there was the poor little Eose, who had been so 
long ailing, and who now grew gradually worse. She was 
a lovely fair infant, of a delicate and fragile appearance; 
and from her beauty and weakness, was an object of the 
tenderest interest to the whole family. As for Evelyn, she 
doted on the poor baby with all the fervour of her enthu- 
siastic nature; and whilst the nurse was often obliged to 
relin<}uish her charge, in order to bestow her attentions upon 
the sick mother, Evelyn most readily took her place ; and 
so tender was her care, that the poor little sufferer would 
never willingly leave her arms. To add to all the afflictions 
which thus crowded round them, their medical attendant, 
who had ever been the comfort of the family, was at this 
moment out of England. The sickness of an only child had 
obliged him to re&nquish every other engagement, and ^o 
with her in search of that health which even his great skill 
was unable to command. 

"Oh, if our dear doctor were here, he would save this 
darling child!" exclaimed Evelyn one morning, when, tor« 
tured with grief, she looked upon the dying baby who lay 
upon her knees, and witnessed its sufferings and exhaustion. 
" fie knows all our constitutions so well, I have often heard 
mamma say that he saved me once from the very hand of 
death. But, O dear Herbert!" she continued while the 
tears rose to her eyes, *' can I, ought I to be thankful P 
Would it not have been happier for me to have died when I 
was as this dear angel, than to have lived to witness all this 
wretchedness?" 

" Evelyn, mv dearest Evelyn," Herbert replied guickly 
and reproachfully, " your grief has weakened your spirits, or 
you would not speak thus ; you could not thus murmur at 
the will of God, or doubt the wisdom of His decrees. It was 
His mighty hand which rescued you from death, hj a chosen 
instrument ; and are you so changed, my sweet sister, as to 
think you were preserved merely for your own happiness P 
Think of your present situation. Young as vou are, you are 
already actively engaged in the duties of life. Are you not 
performing the office of a mother to those who are deprived 
of a mother's care P If you had died young, what would 
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have become of ua, darling Evelyn P^ — you who are our eom- 
fort, our everything?" 

Evelyn felt the tender reproach as it was meant, and 
leaning forward to the arms extended to embrace her, shed 
tears of love, of sorrow, and of re-awakened piety, on her 
brother's bosom. Her heart was too fall to allow her to 
speak ; but her virtuous resolves were all strengthened, and 
meekly and piously did she pursue her labour of love, ago- 
nizing as it was to her feeling heart. 

What are the sorrows of the prosperous in oomparison to 
those of the needy P Thev have all earthly resources within 
their reach ; and when sickness comes near the dwellings of 
the rich, how much is there to alleviate the visitation I The 
best medical advice, every luxury to nourish the drooping 
frame, commodious apartments, careful attendance, and au 
those comforts we so fervently covet for the sick. The 
needy have none of these outward alleviations to soothe 
them : and when poor Herbert and Evelyn thought of former 
luxuries and indulgences, in the small attic to which the 
little girl had been removed on her becoming much worse, 
that her moans should not reach the ear of the suffering 
mother, it is only natural that they should for the moment 
have supposed that, had it been the will of G-od to have con- 
tinued the prosperity they once enjoyed, the darling Bose 
might have oeen spared them. 

Mrs. Cecil was so verv ill, and the time of her confinement 
was drawing so near, that their great anxiety was to keep 
the increased sickness of the poor baby entirelv from her 
knowledge. Indeed she was so weak, and in such a state of 
nervous irritability, that she was not allowed to see her 
younger children ; therefore it was not difficult to keep her 
m ignorance of this fresh sorrow ; and little did the poor 
mother imagine how soon the pure spirit of one of her babes 
would wing its flight to Heaven. 

It was a stormy dark ni^ht, the rain and wind beat heavily 
against the unshuttered wmdows of the dismal apartment in 
which Evelvn sat as usual, with the child upon her lap. 
The day had been intensely hot ; but Evelyn, though nearly 
worn out with fatigue and sorrow, would not relinquish her 
charge to the woman who had been engaged to assist in its 
attendance. Herbert was tenderly sharing in the afflicting 
task. The woman, who was herself a mother, and a kind 
and well-meaning person, saw that the babe was dying, and 
^tly entreated to be allowed to take it from Evelyn, 
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anxious to spare her the misery of witnessing its last 
straggles. But Brelyn still pressed the poor baby to her 
aching heart ; its infant gaze was fixed npon the countenance 
which had so constantly beamed tenderness and love towards 
the helpless su£ferer, and a sweet though faint smile was on 
its paUid lips. Presently it closed its eyes as if to slee^ ; 
but almost instantly a convulsion seized its frame, and in 
another moment all was over ! 

Herbert burst into tears, but the source of Evelyn's grief 
was closed. She kissed the dear babe, and allowed the 
woman to take it from her. Her brother sought to lead her 
from the room, but she resisted his wishes, begging that he 
would leave them ; and not until all the last sad duties were 
performed, did she think of quitting the object of her cares 
and sorrows ; then kneeling oy its side, she thought of her 
parent who was in exile, and the remembrance of his tender 
love towards the child, flashed upon her mind, and she 
exclaimed, in a voice nearly distracted, " Father, I have 
done my duty by your darling babe!" and nature being 
thoroughly exhausted, she sank into a long and fearfiU 
fainting-fit. 



CHAPTEE X 

" And he went forth, alone ! not one of all 
The many whom he loved, nor she whose name 
Was woven in the flbren (rf the heart 
Breaking within him now, to come and speak 
Comfort unto him. Yea, he went his way. 
Sick, and heart-broken, and alone ! *' 

It was not alone on the desolate family in Kensington, 
that sorrows and misfortunes rested ; the unhappy Captain 
Cecil also drank deeply of the bitter cup of affliction, without 
one palliating circumstance ; and with the overwhelming 
reflection that it was his madness, his criminal disregard of 
the dictates of common sense, that had called down all this 
misery upon himself and upon those dearer to him than self. 

On first ^leaving his mansion in the Eegent's Park, Cap- 
tain Cecil lingered for a short time in the 8m)urb8 of London, 
in order to gain time to make some necessary arrangements 
for the little comfort that could be secured for his family. 
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and also to take strict precaations in Lis intended flight to 
the Continent, having heard that means were in preparation 
for his arrest at more of the seaporfcs than one. Hb embark- 
ation, however, was at length safelv effected at Southampton; 
and on knding in France, he took up his abode in the little 
town of Honfleur, immediately on the coast. It is scarcely 
possible to imagine greater wretchedness than now assailed 
turn. The occupation of business connected with his affairs, 
and the excitement attending his escape had now ceased, and 
he was alone in his misery, with no one near to whom he 
could turn for some word of comfort, — no friendly being who 
might beguile some of the long and dreary hours which crept 
so slowly and sorrowfully away. Fossessine the most affec- 
tionate and tender of hearts, which was wholly devoted to 
the wife and children from whom he had been severed in 
so cruel a manner, it is not to be wondered that such excess 
of grief crushed to the utmost his spirit, and for some time 
he gave himself wholly up to despair. 

Living in the meanest lodging, denvins himself nearly 
the very necessaries of life, that the little Tniich remained to 
him of former prosperity might be husbanded for the service 
of his family ; thinking by day and by night of the wife of 
his bosom, alone, sinking and suffering, at a moment when 
his utmost care and tenderness were most to be desired for 
her; his every thought was distracting — ^his every feeling 
tinctured with woe unutterable ; and death, scarcely now to 
be dreaded, seemed really hovering near the broken-hearted 
man. 

In the apaHments immediately below the room occupied by 
Captain Cecil, there was lodging a Catholic priest Le F^re 
Liot was a man of education and of an enlightened mind ; 
he had travelled much, had mixed freely with his fellow- 
creatures ; and although devoted to his own form of religion, 
from a conscientious belief of its being the only true one, 
still he worshipped in the religion of his fathers without 
bigotry or narrowmindedness, and could look on those with- 
out the pale of the Eoman Catholic Church with benevolence 
apd the purest Christian charity. 

The attention of this excellent man was first attracted to 
the circumstance of the apartment above him becoming oc- 
cupied, by the sound of footsteps, which appeared eternally 
to pace up and down, without cessation or change; even 
during the silent hours of night he sometimes heard them. 
The good man at length was about to complain of this weari- 
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some interruption, as a nuisance not to be endured ; but on 
mentioning it to a man who was in the habit of waiting upon 
all those who lodged in the house, he gave him such a descrip- 
tion of the unfor^nate occupant of the room above, that the 
tender compassion, as well as the curiosity, of the kind old 
man was excited. On hearing that he constantl]^ wept over 
a picture, — that he scarcely took adequate nourishment for 
his support, — that he appeared ill and suffering, and com- 
pletely absorbed in grier, he longed to be of some use to the 
unhappy stranger, and sought with impatience for an oppor- 
tunity by which he might introduce himself. For many days 
he watched in vain to obtain an interview with his unfortu- 
nate fellow-lodger: Captain Cecil did not leave his apartment, 
nor indeed were his agitated steps heard any longer pacing 
the chamber. The impatience of Monsieur Liot could scarcely 
stand this trial ; and the fear of intruding alone prevented 
his seeking hun. At length, however, he was told that the 
poor Englishman was dangerously ill. His ceremonious 
scruples then instantly vanished ; and truly, like the good 
Samaritan, did he hasten to alleviate the sufferings of his 
fellow-creature, unheeding the difference of country ' and 
religion. 

He entered the mean and scantily-furnished aipartment, 
and there, stretched upon the bed, was the form of this once 
happy and prosperous man. His mind quite distracted by 
the effects of a brain fever, he lay, calling m the most pathe- 
tic manner upon his wife and children; at one moment 
addressing them with the fondest expressions, and then again 
deprecating their reproaches, by imploring them to pardon 
him. A paroxysm of actual frenzy succeeded this fearful 
mental excitement, which nearly baffled the united strength 
of Monsieur liot and the attendant, in their efforts to pre- 
vent his committing some fatal act of insanitv. 

Most providentially an English family, wno were proceed- 
ing to Italy, had been detained some time at Havre by the 
illness of one of the party. In his visits to that town, which 
was merely separated from Honfleur by the Seine, Monsieur 
Liot had met, at a reading-room, the English physician who 
accompanied Lord B 's family ; and recollectmg the cir- 
cumstance, he lost no time in sending a messenger to solicit 
the doctor's attendance on his suffering countiyman. The 
request was immediately and cheerfully complied with ; and 
although it required the utmost skill and discipline to subdue 
this fearful attack, Monsieur Liot had the satisfaction of 
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seeing the strengtli of the disease wealcened by the course 
pursued. By slow degrees, Captain Cecil was restored to 
consciousness ; and the first object he beheld on again open- 
ing his eyes unobscured by the vapours of delirium, was the 
venerable form of his unknown benefactor seated by his bed- 
side, and a clean-looking old woman, who appeared quite 
established there, sitting near the fire, quietly knitting. 
There was a degree of comfort surrounding him which was 
most soothing to his feelings ; and he again closed his eyes, 
almost fearing the sense of calm and repose which had stolen 
over him was but one of the delusions of his fevered brain. 
He then felt his temples bathed with eau de Cologne, and 
again l^e same hand fanned his burning brow, — a hand so 
gentle, that he could almost fancy himself under the tender 
care of the dear ones whom he had left. However, this 
blissful uncertainty was soon destroyed ; and again looking 
around him, he fixed his surprised gaze upon the mild coun- 
tenance of the old man, who, to re-assure him, said in a gentle 
tone, " Ne vous inquiitez pas, mon cher ami, — tout ira Men 
maintenant." The foreign language at once recalled to the 
remembrance of Captain Cecil his exile from his country— all 
the dreadful train of incidents accompanying it rushed upon 
his mind ; and the wretched man, bursting into tears, hid his 
face in the bed-clothes. 

From this hour, however. Captain Cecil became gradually 
convalescent; and he rose from nis bed of sickness an altered 
and a better man. Although in his most prosperous days he 
had ever had a sense of rebgion, yet it haa not been his sup- 
port in affliction. The excitement of his mind had been such 
that he could not pray— ndeep despair had closed every avenue 
to his heart ; but he was now softened and completely sub- 
dued. There is something in sickness which breaks down 
ike pride of manhood, and orings it to the feelings of infancy. 
Thus it was with Captain Cecil. He was like a child in the 
hands of his new friend, to whom*he poured forth every 
secret of his soul, and received comfort from his heartfelt 
sympathy, while he was edified and made better by his true 
and unostentatious piety. He prayed with him, and his 
prayers were such as would have satisfied the most rigid 
Protestant, although they did flow from the lips of a Boman 
Catholic ; while, with tact and excellent judgment, he avoided 
in his religious conversations with the unhappy Englishman 
all those cohtroversal points or allusions which might ofiend 
the ear or heart of his aruditor. His simple aim was to give 
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eamfort consonant with Cluistian principlefl; and it waa balm 
to Ilia kind heart to witness daily the effect of his goodness 
upon the noble being to whom he had been drawn by his 
warm and compassionate feelings. His kindness was as per- 
serering as it was active ; and ne continued to watch oyer his 
chaj^e with anxious tenderness, anticipating his wants, and 
providing for them. 

Captam Cecil was no longer the despairing being he had 
been some time before } though dejected, he was resigned. 
"Gold is tried in the fire,—- an acceptaole man in the furnace of 
adversity." Indeed, if we could bring our minds into a 
state of acquiescence under affliction, we should be happy, 
not only in spite of our worldly sorrows, but through them. 
The very idea that our trials are sent from above, and that 
we are under the immediate eye of God, would be deep and 
unfailing comfort under every tribulation. It is this convic- 
tion which would support us through all our sorrows, and 
throw even a heavenly radiance over " the dark vaUey of the 
shadow of death." 

At this time Captain Cecil received a letter from England, 
which contributed to cheer him. His dear and excellent 
children made the best of everything, in order that their 
father's mind should be as little harassed as possible ; and 
Herbert's letter was couched in the following most guarded 
terms :— 

"We are very uneasy at your silence, dearest father. 
Many sleepless nights it has caused me ; and at some moments 
I have scarcely been able to restrain my impatience sufficiently 
to prevent my leaving all the precious objects you have com- 
mitted to my charge, and setting sail for Havre, to ascertain 
at once how you are. Every day more fully convinces me of 
the good judgment which induced you to make our darling 
mother promise not to read, or allow us to read to her, our 
letters to you, and vour answers. Your tender expressions 
would be too much for her, and she is kindly anxious, for our 
sakes, to keep herself as tranquil as possible. We now tell 
her that you are well ; althougn, whilst doing so, our hearts 
throb, and our tongues falter with the dread that our decep- 
tion may be visited upon us by hearing that vou are ilL 
Write, dearest father, constantly ; for our comfort depends 
entirely nppn the sight of your dear and valued letters. X 
saw Mr. Disney yesterday, and I am happy to tell you that 
everything is going on favourably with regard to our affairs ; 
therefore, dear father, keep your mind as tranquil as you 
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possiblr can. Mr. Disney intends writing in a few days, and 
yon will find ftom him, that time will do mnch in lessening 
Tonr present difficulties. We cannot expect to see our be- 
loved mother better until after her confinement, but then we 
trust firmly in God's providence that she will recover. I 
never leave her, and am, I call assure you, almost as good a 
nurse 9S yourself; at least, I endeavour to walk in your 
steps. You ma^ depend upon our dear mother not wanting 
any comfort. The children ^e all well, with the exception 
of poor little Eose, whose great delicacy appears rather to 
increase than diminish. Sweet Evelyn continues our comfort 
and our stay ; you could scarcely believe, were I to tell you, 
iill that she does for us. She is thoughtful Ksid. prSvoyante 
in the extreme ; and yet you will be glad to hear that she 
can still indulge in those merry laughs which never failed to 
make you smile. Edwin is a dear good little fellow, and is 
getting on famously with his Latin." 

Such was the tenor of the letters Captain Cecil received. 
His good children studied every word before they committed 
it to paper, fearM that they might say too little or too much. 
1^ this manner they endeavoured, and with success, to keep 
his mind in a degree at ease, and little did he imagine what 
these young creatures really had to encounter ; for although 
Herbert's account was so fax true, that Evelyn's gaiety of 
heart, which was so inherent to her disposition, did at times 
enable her to laugh, oftener, much oft«ner, did she weep ; 
and her last trial, which took place of course after Herbert's 
last letter was despatched, left her for a long time in a state 
of suffering and dejection. 

Captam Cecil's great comfort now consisted in being able 
to taJDc for hours to Monsieur Liot about his wife and children. 
He showed him tiieir pictures, and those beautlAil represen- 
tatives of this lovely ftunily could not fail to touch the heart 
of the kind old man. They made him feel, almost with a 
pang, how great must be tne power of parental joy which 
could thus Ughten the most gloomy of exiles ; and he could 
almost have envied his friend the possession of such children. 
He read their letters, and admired the noble style of their 
writing, whfle every day he became more and more absorbed 
m interest and sympathy for every member of the Cecil 
fiumly. 

Now that Captain Cecil was restored to the former energy 
of his character, he did not sit down in idleness to contem- 
plate his grief. He anxiously turned his thoughts to the best; 
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manner in which he could make himself most nseftil to his 
family ; now that the dread of a disgraceful arrest kept him 
from their presence, he wrote in a more husiness-like manner 
to his solicitor, ^vinjg him many nsefol hints as to the 
arrangement of his anairs, where before all was chaos and 
oonfasion. He was a man of talent and of education ; and 
having often thought of writing a work of professionid refer- 
ence, much required in the navy, he now seriously commeuced 
its composition, sending to England for those books necessary 
ifor the undertaking. He also made arrangements with a 
liondon publisher with whom he was well acquainted, who 
engaged to take of him lighter articles for magazines, and of 
which the small profits, m the humble znanner in which he 
now Existed, served almost to maintain him. These really 
useful and profitable labours occupied his mind, and kept 
dliought from pressing too heavily upon him ; and although 
his grief sat most sadly at his heart, with manly and dignified 
resignation he endured it. 



CHAPTEE XI. 



• Til hard to giTe thee up. 



With death so like a gentle slumber on thee > 

* * * * « 

He covered up his face, and bowed himself 
A moment on the child ; then giving her 
A look of melting tenderness, he clasp'd 
His hands convulsively, as if in prayer ; 
And, as a strength were given him of God, 
He rose up calmly." 

SoBHOW was stiU busy with the Cecil family ; and we again 
turn to the chamber of death, where we left the poor fainting 
Evelyn. With the assistance of the hired nurse, Herbert 
carried his afflicted sister to a bed in a small closet in which 
he usually slept, and endeavoured to restore her to conscious- 
ness ; but this they found no easy task ; her naturalljr strong 
&elings had been so painfnlljr excited, added to which con- 
stant watching, and the little time she gave herself to swallow 
nourishment, nad entirely exhausted all the powers of her 
frame. Long and fearM was the period that she remained 
insensible ; and when she at length opened her eyes, she was 
so languid and weak, that when morning dawned upon this 
miBerable party, Herbert sent for the apothecary, who admi- 
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nistered a compoBULg-draTight, by tlie means of which, in a 
short time, they had the comfort of seeing her sink into a 
profound sleep. 

Most painful and difficult was the task which poor Herbert 
had to encounter when he was obliged to appear before his 
mother. She happened to be rather oetter than usual, and a 
shade more cheenul. 

When he came to her bedside, she said, "Dear Herbert, 
you are late in coming to me this morning. I longed to tell 
you that I slept better last ni^ht than I have done for some 
weeks, and I feel so refreshed, that I am sure I can bear to 
see my darling little ones. It is now ten days since my eyes 
have nad the joy of beholding them ; and that poor little 
Bose, I have been dreaming of her all night. I fancied her, 
as I often do, a little angel. I saw her fluttenng aroxmd me 
with light wings ; and when I put out my arms to clasp her, 
she smiled, pomted with her little finger to Heaven, and fiew 
away. She appeared so ethereal, that I long to see her in 
her own dear bodUy form, and press a warm kiss upon her 
sweet soft cheek." 

Herbert shuddered, and it was fortunate that the darkness 
of the room prevented his mother from seeing his disturbed 
countenance, as the question presented itself to his mind. 
"Was it possible that the spirit of the child had really 
hovered round the mother before it for ever winged its flight 
to God P Did the Almighty thus allow the parent to receive 
the last look of her babe P" It was a dark and mysterious 
point, and Herbert felt that the ways of Providence were 
mscru table and " past finding out." 

He left the room rather suddenly, saying something about 
the child being asleep. His feelings nearly overpowered him. 
He sought Eachael, whose council he wished to obtain under 
thepresent emergency. 

He found her seated by the inanimate form of her loved 
nursling immersed in grief. She had only learned the sad 
news on quitting her mistress's room ; for as the poor suflferer 
had slept, for a wonder, the whole night, she dared not move 
for fear of disturbing her. 

Poor Herbert womd fain have cast himself upon her faith- 
ful bosom, as he so often had done in childhood, and mingled 
his bitter tears with hers, so completely was his spirit at that 
moment crushed. The affectionate woman saw his anguish ; 
and taking his hand, which she pressed to her lips, endeayoored 
to soothe nim by saying- 
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" Our tears, my dear child, are very selfisli. We ought to 
rejoice for this sweet babe, for see how happy she is. Look 
at her — does not her little tranquil face tell us not to grieye 
for her P" 

And, indeed, when Herbert looked at his infant sister, the 
angelic expression of her countenance was truly that of a 
blessed spirit ; ** Sweet silkenprimrose, fading timelessly." 

But then ike distressed Herbert thought of his mother. 
It was her child, and wh'o but a mother kaows what it is to 
lose one? No matter what its age or qualities, the same 
cord binds it to the heart ; and when it is severed, the agony 
is equally sharp. Circumstances may cause the wound to 
heal m some cases sooner than in others, but who can fathom 
the tender sorrow of a mother at the first infliction P 

Herbert now felt for the first time that his strength was 
failing him; he had not the power to act or think in this 
difficSty. Most opportunely Mr. Wilson, the apothecary, at 
this moment was announced, who had returned to inquire 
after Evelyn. He could not fail to be much interested in 
this family, and most kind was he in his attentions towards 
them, while his admiration was greatly excited by the beau- 
tifiil affection which they evinced towards each other. 
Herbert communicated to him his present anxiety, and 
3ir. Wilson confirmed their opinion that every precaution 
must be taken to prevent Mrs. Cecil from hearmg of the 
poor baby's death. JSer state was such that any frem agita- 
tion wouldproduce symptoms which had already threatened 
her life. He took upon himself to dissuade her from the 
fatigue of seeing her httle ones. He succeeded in his under- 
takmg ; and after ^ listening patiently to his reasons for 
wishing her to remain in a perfect state of tranquillity, both 
of mind and body— and, indeed, feeling too forcibly her com- 

flete prostration of strength, — she gave up the point, and 
lerbert was, comparatively speaking, at ease. 
Poor little Edwin, during these sad scenes, had advanced 
beyond his years in intelligence and usefulness ; and instead 
of being a charge to those older than himself, had been of 
materiu assistance in taking care of his little sisters during 
many a tiresome promenade in front of the house, and in 
frequently executing even distant commissions for the family. 
Nothing cultivates the powers of children and brings them so 
forward as necessity, which is the mother of many things 
besides invention ; and it is doubtless for this reason that we 
geiiemlly see children in large families so soon equal to assist 
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themselyes, wliile the indulged only child, with all itg wishes 
anticipated, remains helpless. 

Edwin was returning home yexr weary after a rather 
harassing exjpedition for a child of his age, when near Ken- 
sington Grardens he suddenly encountered the strange gentle- 
man whom he had not seen for some time. His uxucnown 
iriend immediately addressed him, ezdaiming, " Well, my 
dear little fellow, I hare not seen you for ages. How are 
you P and how is your sweet sister P 

" Evelyn is not well/' said Edwin, grarely, his eyes filling 
with tears ; for he was a child of great feeling, and deeply 
did he griere for the deaUi of his little sister, and for all the 
sorrow ne witnessed around him. 

• " But what is the matter with herP " said the gentlemani 
Idndly ^•Airing liifl hand. 

" Oh, sir, mylittle sister died the day before yesterday,-* 
sweet darling Kose I Poor Evelyn used to love her, and 
nurse her so much, and so we did all, but Evelyn scaroely 
ever had her out of her arms, and now tiiat she is dead," ana 
here the poor little fellow wept bitterly, " Evelyn is ill too* 
We dare not tell mamma, who has never left her room since 
papa went away, and we are all so unhappy." 

" But tell me, my dear boy," said the Btraii|ger, sympa* 
thising most truly in the poor child's sorrow, " is there i|ny- 
thing that I can do for youP Who is your fatherP What 
is your station in life P " 

These words seemed to recall Edwin to himself. He hastily 
wiped his eyes, and with an air which almost partook of 
dignity, he said, "Oh, sir, you know that I must not tell 
you } so good bye : I must make haste home^ or they will be 
uneasy at my long stay/' 

'' Stay one moment, said the stranger, who was becoming 
still more interested in the charming l^y. 

" I am not going to ask you any more questions, therefore 
yovL need not be afraid ; but, my dear child, take this to your 
sister, and tell her that it comes from one who is most 
desirous of being of use to her and to her family ;" at Uie^ 
same moment he put a bank-note into Edwin's hand. 

Edwin's eyes sparkled with joy. He had seen how much 
money was wanted, and he thought this would indeed be A 
most valuable acquisition. 

" Oh ! thank you, dear good sir ; I am sure she will be §4 
glad. Now she will be abb to get many things she wants so 
mueh for mammA; and I heard £[erbert and nurse lart night 
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oalonlating the fixpdnse it will bo to hxaj podt datliiig Boie/' 
and herems tears again began to flow. " This money will 
indeed be a comfort I " 

The gentleman, with a tear glistening in his own eyes^ 
eyes tl^t were not wont to weep» — pressed the boy to his 
heart, and longed to take him and be a father to him. 

He continued to gaze after him for some time, and saw 
him, notwithstanding his former weariness, run full speed 
towards Xensineton, eager to place his treasure in the hands 
of his sister, and thus to glaaden the hearts of all at horn*. 
The stranger returned to nis splendid mansion with that 
feeling of satisfaction at his heart which he nerer derived 
from his communication with the world, flattenng and obse- 
quious as it erer was to him. 

Edwin stopped not until he reached the door of the humUe 
dwelling, now his only home. It was opened to him b^ 
.Herbert, who was watcning anxiously for the return of his 
dear litUe brother. He was panting and out of breath, but 
lie looked bright and happy, wnile, with an air of exultatioa, 
he put a note of fifty pounds into his hands. " 9ee, dear 
Herbert," said he, as soon as he could speak, '* see what I 
have got for Evelyn I " 

Herbert looked at the note with unfeigned astonishment^ 
pleasure at the same time animating the melancholy expres- 
sion of his countenance. 

" Where did this come from F " he asked^ impatiently. 

" Our kind gentleman gave it to me, and said it was par^ 
ticularly for Evelyn," Edwin replied, and then repeated all 
^at had passed between them. . 

Herbert became thoughtful and grave, and seemed lost iik 
reflection. " Edwin/' he at length said, '' I must consult 
with Evelyn. I am not certain whether we ought to take 
this money." 

lliey went to Evelyn. She was seated, looldng so very 
pale and dejected that it Was scarcely possible to recognise in 
ner the sprightly blooming Evelyn of former days. She waa 
not, however, giving way to listless sorrow ; she had been ill| 
but was still at the post of duty. At her knee stood hef 
little sister Lucy, who was now the youngest of tiie family^ 
and Evelyn was giving her the first instructbns in reading* 
whilst Laura was at ner side, conning most assiduously « 
Erenoh verb. A larse basketful of wodc on the table ben>re 
ner showed plainly tnat Evelyn had no time to be idle. 

" See, Evelyn," said. Edwin, pointing to the bank-note is 
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Herbert'0 hand ; " see what onr kind friend, the gentleman, 
has sent yon." 

" Oh 1 how kind— how good ! " exclaimed Evelyn, starting 
up firom her chair. ** This is a friend indeed, sent by God to 
assist us. Herbert, is not this cheering, just at the moment 
when we are so much in want of money P " 

As Erelyn spoke, some of her former viraciiy sparkled in 
her countenance ; but when her eyes met Herbert's, she saw 
that he did not participate in her satisfaction. " What is the 
matter, Herbert?" she said, quickly; ''you do not seem 
Tejoiced at this timely aid." 

" My dear sister, Herbert said, sorrowfully but firmly, 
" we must not accept it. We must ever act as if our father 
was before us ; and with his fastidious ideas, do you think he 
would like us to accept this bounty, or lay ourselves under 
80 deep an obligation to a complete stranger, of whose name 
even we are ignorant, and whose acquaintance with you com- 
menced in an unusual manner P ISo ; there is something in 
accepting this charity," and Herbert's lip curled almost dis- 
dainfully as he spoke, " which grates h^hly and painfully 
upon my feelings. We know not what may oe the character 
or this man. IN o, Evelyn, it cannot be. Edwin must return 
it. Much as we are m need of money, I cannot let you 
take it." 

Herbert turned away, and left the apartment with a feeling 
at his heart which was bitterness itseli. He was full jr aware 
of his sister's extreme loveliness ; a thought crossed his mind 
which caused his whole frame to tremble with emotion, and 
his eyes to flash with fire. He felt impatient to rid tiie 
house of the money ; and returning rapidly into the room» 
he said with a degree of irritability very unusual with him, 
" Edwin, I shall not have a moment's peace until you return 
that money." 

Evelyn and Edwin could not enter into Herbert's excited 
feelings. With the innocence of their pure hearts they 
could not imagine why they should hesitate to accept relief 
from so kind and generous a person. But such was the 
habitual respect which they entertained for the opinions 
of their elder brother, that his most slightly-expressed will 
was their law; they therefore at once submitted to his 
present earnestness, though with deep regret. 

The next day Edwin was sent forth to meet the stranger, 
and fortunately almost inmiediately encounteredj him, as he 
was taking hia usual walk in the Park. 
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!Bdwin appeared before him witK downcast looks and 
faltering steps, for he did not like the office which was im- 
posed upon nim. '* The dear kind gentleman," he thought, 
"will consider it so ungrateful in us, to refuse what he 
offered so kindly— so generously ! And Evelyn thinks so 
too, but Herbert must be right." 

" Sir," he said, at once beginning the subject of his errand, 
"Evelyn is very much obliged to you, but here is your 
money. Tou must take it back, if you please. Herbert 
does not approve of its being accepted, out we are very, very 
grateful notwithstanding." Here the little fellow stopped in 
his speech, wHch had been studied on his way, and looked 
up for the first time into the stranger's face. Seeing that it 
expressed mortification, he threw his arms round nim and 
wept bitterly, saying — "Don't be angry, dear sir— pray don't 
be angry." 

"I am not angry, my dear boy," the stranger replied, 
returning his caresses: "I am only very sorry. I went 
home yesterday, hoping that I had contributed to your com- 
fort ; and at tms moment. Heaven knows, I would give a 
great deal to be of use to you and your family. Ei the 
world in which I live, I seldom meet with those whose 
conduct excites in me the feeling which you have called 
forth." 

The stranger mused pensively for a minute or two, and 
during that short period, a grave smile, and a faint colour 
passed over his usually pale countenance. He then added, 
"Tell Herbert, as you call him, that I can fathom his 
motives, and therefore I honour him for what he has done. 
I wish I knew him, and ihen I think I could convmce him, 
that my sympathy for his family is purely disinterested; 
and that I am still most truly desirous of bemg of service to 
you all." 

" Oh ! thank you for speaking so kindly, dear sir," Edwin 
repHed, reassured by the stranger's words. " I am already 
so very unhappy, that I could not bear to lose your kindness 
also. How often I wish I was older, that I too might be of 
some use to them ; but I am such a little boy that I am now 
only an additional trouble." 

"Would you like to go to school? "inquired his firiend 
anxiously. 

" Certainly, but that is out of the question now ; indeed, 
perhaps I might be unhappy, to leave them all now they are 
80 wretched $ but it would oe a good thmg if there was one 
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less at home to trouble them. Eyen now that we hliye lost 
that sweet darling Bose, Bachael says that it is better for 
her ; and oh I sir, though poor Bachael cries while she says 
so, she tells us we must feel that it is better for others." 

Such was the nursery philosophy that the poor child had 
gathered in affliction, which may be truly said to purify and 
enlighten erery age aud erery station* Even in this young 
bo^, its sanctifying and patience-teaching inAuence was plainly 
visible. 

The gentleman was much affected by these eridences of 
affection and resignation. 

" Edwin," he said, ** I have it in mv power to send jou to 
an excellent school, where you would be educated nee of 
eyery expense to any one ; but I must know your name. It 
is far from my intention to wring your secret from you 
merelj for the sake of indulging an idle curiosity, but my 
wish IS to serve you effectually." 

" I am sure, said Edwin, with boyish' openness, " if it 
only depended upon me, I would tell you this instant. I do 
not know why tney wish it ooncealea, partioulsrly when I 
hare often heard my father say, he loved his name and 
everything connected with it. But I will ask Herbert* and 
tell him what you have said." 

" Well, my boy, ask him ; and let me hear to-morrow," 
said the stranger, kindly patting the soft rosy oheek, which 
even sorrow had not robbed of its bright colouring. 

"Not to-morrow," said Edwin, shaking his head mourn* 
folly. "To-morrow» at one o'elock* poor Eose is to be 
buned." 

They then parted* Edwin had not an opportunity of 
speaking to Herbert upon the subject of the foregoing eon* 
versation that day ; for he was almost in constant attendance 
on his mother, who was suffering more than usually from 
languor and extreme depression of spirits ; and when he iblt 
able to leave her under the charge of Evelyn, or the anxious 
Bachael, his attention was employed upon business of a 
harassing and absorbing nature* 
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"A boy 1 yet in his eye you trace 
The watchfulness of riper years, 
And tales are in that serious fkce 
. Of feelings early steep'd in tears." 



*' And noiw the sray« for its cold breast hath won thee I *' 

Thb next mominff a deep gloom aeemed to prerail thzooffh- 
oat the lowlj dweUmg-plaoe of the Cecila 3 it waa the OAf 
appointed for the fonenlof the little girL What was to be 
done with Erelyn, whose sorrow this day bnrst forth with 
&esh violence P As long as the little eoffin still remained, 
and she oonld gase on the sweet placid form which it con- 
tained» Evelyn felt that something still remained to h&t of 
her dearly-loved nursling ; bat when she was led from the 
room, in order that the nndertaker might perform his office 
of dosing for ever j&om her sight the precions remains^ she 
ielt as if nntil then the babe haa scarcely died. Herbert was 
aware that his only expedient was to take her into her 
mother's room* There ne knew tiiat she must control her 
feelings. 

His suffering parent was partioolarly feeble that day, from 
having passed a wretched night. Herbert said to her, " Dear 
mother, it is very imfortonate that both Baohael and I are 
obliged to go out upon business, for Evelyn has a dreadful 
headache ;l)ut she can lie quietly upon the sofa at the foot 




itself; for onoe near her mother, Evelyn felt that lier sorrow 
was selfish, was wicked, when compared to that endured so 
patientiy bjr her suffering and beloved parent* 

Mrs. Cecil in the tenderest manner expressed her regret at 
her indisposition. 

"Kiss me, dearest," she said ; "I fear you exert yourself 
too much for mv sake. You have certainlv not been well 
latelv) your hanas and lios are burning, ittepose yomrself, 
HIT oarung; and let us botn endeavour to sleep ; do not think 
Of ttCb fixr 1 wiU call you if I wish for anything/' 
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The room was darkened, therefore the sad appearance of 
poor Eyelyn was not perceptible to her mother, and she did 
not trust her voice to spealc. Herbert placed her npon the 
sofa, after having made her swallow a oomposing-draught, 
and there she lav, with her head buried in the cushions, 
struggling with ner feelm^. At length, sootiied by the 
opiate wmch had been admmistered, she fell into a deep and 
refreshing sleep, whilst the sick mother, in her turn, watched 
with anxiety over her slumbers. 

Herbert in the mean time, accompanied by Bachael and 
Edwin, proceeded with a sorrowful ana an aching heart on the 
sad duty he had to perform. When in the churcnyard, where 
the earfiily remains of the poor baby were to be deposited, 
he and his companions were too deeply absorbed in the 
melancholy ceremony in which they were engaged, to be 
aware of the presence of more than the few children who 
generally loiter to witness a funeral ; and as they stood over 
the little grave which the sexton was rapidly closing over 
the unostentatious coffin, they little imagmed of what deep 
interest and scrutiny they were the objecte. 

A spectator was there, who wiibh anxious attention 
examined the countenance of Herbert. 

The stranger, who had been deeply moved by his last con- 
versation wiSi Edwin, could not divest himself of the earnest 
desire to learn something of the history of the family, about 
which there was evident mystery and secrecy. Having 
heard from his little friend the hour at which the funeral 
was to take place, he determined to go to the diurchyard, 
and with his own eyes behold the Herbert of whom he had 
heard so much and of whom he had formed asitwere intuitively, 
or by the force of his imagination, a high and admiring opinion. 

Herbert stood with his fine head uncovered. His counte- 
nance, though pale as marble with emotion, expressed a 
manly firmness, in which were mingled the tenderest feel- 
ings. His form was tall and commanding, though bending 
in reverential prayer as the service proceeded, and his dark 
eves were dimmed with tears. He held by his hand little 
Edwin, whose light waving locks and fair complexion, flushed 
with a bright c<nour from weeping, formed a strong contrast 
to the pale face and ebon curls of his brother. He was 
leaning his head against the arm of his poor nurse Eachael, 
who was indeed at that moment the very personification of 
care and sorrow ;-^8orrow for the babe who had been torn 
from her, care for the beloved objects still lefb to fill her 
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heart wiiih anxious tenderness. She was truly "Bachael 
weeping for her children, and would not be comforted." 
It was altogether an affecting scene, and perhaps never in 
the course of a long life had the stranger's feelings of 
sympathy been so powerfully and tenderly excited. 

When all was oyer, he saw the cler^man advance towards 
Herbert, most kindly shake him by the hand, and say a few 
words which were evidently those of benevolent condolence. 
His friendly expressions seemed listened to by the young 
man, with a grateful courtesy, though apparently he was 
too much agitated to speak ; and he soon turned to depart, 
stUl leading by the hand the poor little heart-broken Edwin, 
whose sobs were audible even as they quitted the church* 
yard. 

The stranger, who till then had stood by a projectmg part 
of the church, which had partially concealed him, now came 
forward ; and politely accosting the clergyman, immediately 
entered into conversation respecting the melancholy little 
party who had just quitted their presence. 

He drew from him only that, until that day, he had always 
known the young man and his sister by the name of Norton; 
but that, on the occasion of the funeral, he had confided to 
him their real name, requesting that the one disclosed to 
him might not transpire. ''Therefore," added the good- 
hearted old man, "you will excuse me, sir, from betraying 
the confidence of that very charming youth. I am by no 
means surprised that he should have attracted your interest 
and attention, — indeed, I never saw such a family. There 
is a lovely girl, apparently about seventeen, who regularly 
attends my churcn, with a little brother or sister on eacn 
side of her ; and while her feminine and graceful exterior 
attracts much observation, I can perceive she is so absorbed 
by piety and devotion, that she is unconscious of any notice. 
Though so young, however, I fear she has already drunk 
deeply of the bitter cup of affliction. She prays fervently, 
but it is often with tears coursing each other down her 
youthful cheeks. God grant that such innocence and heart- 
felt prayers, may be heard by His unfailing mercy; and 
that sooner or later comfort may overtake them!" 

" It shall — it shall — my good sir," exclaimed the stranger, 
much moved by the words of the old clergyman, and kindly 
pressing his hand. '* But tell me more about them, or my 
oest wishes to serve them may be futile." 

*• I know very little, sir," the clergyman replied, eyeing 
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the itranger with fiome cturiosily, in which, however, no 
unworthy luspicion was blended ; " I know very little ; for 
they live most strictly private, and have declined, though 
garateMly, those attentions which I have offered, considering 
uiem as part of myparochial duties. I have heard of them 
chiefly from Mr. Wilson the apothecary, who is a kind- 
hearted man, and who has actually shed tears when he has 
related to me the magnanimous conduct of those young 
people." 

The stranger paused for a few moments, and appeared lost 
in thought; he then andouslj^ requested that he might 
accompany the good man to ms house, in order that he 
might have some further conversation with him. 

It is not necessary to relate all that transpired during this 
Ute'h-tite, as the results will appear as we proceed in our 
story; however, it was observed that the clergyman con- 
ducted Hs visitor to the door, on his departure, with greater 
ceremony and profounder bows than he usually manifested ; 
and that he returned to his study with a flushed though 

S leased countenance, remoining particularly thoughtM 
oring the rest of the day. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

*' If fhine open hand hath relieved distress— 
If tbv pity hafth sprmiflr to wretchedness- 
It wul bring relief to thine aching brow. 
And with Joy and peace thou wilt sink to rest." 

Ok Herbert's return home, he found Evelyn still in a deep 
sweet sleep ; and his mother, with some of her former solicif 
tnde, listening to her soft breathing. Her slumber still con- 
tinued, and when she at last awoke, she was not only con- 
siderably refreshed, but had gained strength of mind and 
composure. 

The next day dawned more brightly upon the distressed 
family. A letter arrived from fVance which they had 
dreaded to receive ; but their father, in answer to ^e one 
which had announced the death of the little girl, had 00 
controlled his pen, that he spoke of the event with % degree 
of cakoness and resigniitiQQ which greatly comfort<^d them^ 
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He thanked his fondly*loTed children in the wannest 
terms, for their devoted kindness to his babe, and for all 
their unremitting attention to their mother. He spoke 
soothingly of himself, telling them of his improved health, 
and the solace he had experienced in the society of the 
excellent Monsieur Liot; and concluded by saying, that 
he was becoming quite rich by the profitable labours of his 
en. lu short, the letter was a balm to their wounded 



Whilst they were still musing over these satisfactory 
oommunications, another letter was delivered to them. It 
was in an unknown hand, and addressed to Herbert by the 
name which, in compliance with his father's wishes, he had 
adopted. He opened it hastily, with curiosity, and read as 
follows :— 

*' Although my proffered services have been once revised, 
I am not to be repulsed. I feel too deep and heartfelt an 
interest in the welfare of your famil;j' to allow you to reject 
the assistance of a friend, who is so willing and able to serve 
you. I have discovered your true name ; and you may be 
assured, with tiiat knowledge, it is far from my mtention to 
offer any insult to the children of Captain Cecil. In early 
life, he once received from me the ereatest of benefits. This 
is not mentioned as a vain boast ; but to engage that confi- 
dence of his family, without which my best wishes must prove 
nugatory : and I now offer that protection and support which 
I feel oertain, if he be indeed the Herbert Cecil, the friend of 
my early 7]Outh, he would accept with pleasure. I have procureil 
the promise of a nomination to the Charter-house School. 
It is my most ardent wish that Edwin should benefit by it. 
I love the boy, and am anxious that the good and honour- 
able feelings which are united in him, should find a favour- 
aUe sphere for their development. I inclose a hundred 
pounds for the expenses of the necessary preparations for his 
lemovaL I leave town to*morrow; but in a fortnight or 
three weeks, I trust to be able to present Captain Cecil's 
petmission for the steps I have taken; and the assurance 
that I may consider henceforth the fine little fellow as the 
diild of my adoption. For the present I sign no name. I 
have also my reasons fbr wishing to remain incognito." 

Amaaement and joy were visible upon the countenance of 
lUrbert wl^an he placed the letter in the hands of Evelyn, 
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who, with much aiudety, had been watching his countenance 
whilst he perused it. 

" Heaviness maj endure for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning ;" and tms was joy assuredly, to iind in the depths 
of sorrow, that still the hand and eye of kindness were 
watching over them, and that they did not stand alone and 
uncared for in the world. 

There was a blunt friendliness in the letter that seemed to 
bespeak the writer as sincere and honourable; and Evelyn's 
raptures and rejoicings seemed at once to recall her from the 
deep sorrow which nad lately taken possession of every 
thought and feeling. She had uways felt a peculiar sensation 
of trust and confictence in the stranger ; though Herbert had 
censured so strongly the acquaintimce, that she had deter- 
mined henceforth to alter her conduct towards him, and 
avoid, as far as lay in her power, every opportunity 
of future intercourse with him. But now to be able once 
more to believe that he, who in spite of herself had won 
so completely her consideration and respect, was indeed their 
friend, and that he had been misjudged by the too fastidious 
Herbert, was in itself happiness to one whose loving heart, 
in charity with all mankind^ suffered pain at being taught to 
doubt the probity of any one. 

Again, if she rightly understood the sense implied by some 
expressions in his letter, they were there instructed to con- 
sider this strangep-^this chance acquaintance, as the friend— 
nay, more than friend — ^in some way the benefactor of their 
father. There seemed in this such a romantic combination of 
delight to the ardent spirit of Evelyn, that it brought smiles 
of joy once more to her radiant eyes and rosy lips. Again 
she perused the letter ; and at every sentence her gratitude 
burst forth in expressions at once evincing all the fervour of 
her kind and feeling heart. At length a shade of sorrow 
passed over her expressive countenance, as, turning to her 
brother she said, " O Herbert ! how wrongly you have judged 
this generous being!. How ungracious — ^nay, how ungrateful 
must our rejection of his former munificence have appeared ! 
Oh ! let us hasten and endeavour to find him, that we may 
repair our faults and show that we can be grateful." 

" Softly, my sweet Evelyn," Herbert replied, almost 
amused by his sister's enthusiasm. ** You forget that our 
unknown friend tells us he is to leave town to-day, for his 
letter is dated last night ; and, moreover, I can scarcely yet 
give credence to such uncalled for and gratuitous benevolence. 
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It almost appears to me that, by some strange chance— for 
instance, through this mysterious benefactor— ^ our kind 
cousins have discorered our distresses, and that he is rather 
the instrument of their benevolence than its author. Both 
Julian and Blanche guess well if they sunpose that charity 
£tom the merest stranger would oe scarcely so wounding to 
our feelings, as relief mm the hands or purse of a Clairnlle— 
from a sister who refused so insultingly to assist a brother! 
It is a hard case at any rate;" Herbert continued, sighing, 
" but I will go and consult Mr. Disney. We can also write 
to our father, and receive his answer l>efore the expiration of 
the fortxiight which is to solve this mystery. By that time* 
however, Edwin ought to be in perfect-readiness, so that, if 
we are indeed allowed to accept this advantageous offer for 
the dear little fellow, the stranger may not consider us badc- 
ward in availing ourselves of his friendly services." 

Evelyn still thought Herbert cold-hearted in his hesitation 
and doubts, and even felt as if it were an injustice to the 
exquisite kindness of the stranger, thus to attribute to others 
what she felt by an innate persuasion was the result of his 
own pure and disinterested benevolence. She longed to take 
a T>en, and pour forth, in the most enthusiastic terms, all she 
felt upon the subject to the kind friend who had come for- 
ward like a ministering angel in their hour of distress. She 
wished to call him by every name which her warm gratitude 
could suggest. But Herbert checked her with his grave 
smile, saying, " This must not be, dear Evelyn. Tou are 
too much the creature of impulse ; and although I may love 
you the more for thk excitable, though pure and coxmding 
nature, still it is my outy to repress it. x ou may think me 
cold and ungrateful ; but believe me that it is a painful effort 
to me thus to doubt—thus to weigh the propriety of accept- 
ing relief, which at this moment is so needfut— so wdl-timed. 
Yes, dear Evelyn, you may look incredulous $ but be assured 
I feel equally indmed with yourself to seek this geneitnu 
man, ana to tell him all the gratitude I feel, — all the happi- 
ness his benevolence offers to us, and to our poor, little, neg- 
lected Edwin. But in the responsible situation in which my 
father's misfortunes have placed me, I dare not act without 
advice ; therefore I will at once proceed to Berners Street. 
Mr. Disney, as a man of the world, is welJ calculated to 
counsel me on Uiis subject ; besides, from the length of time 
he has known my father, he may be able to guess who this 
ncognito friend actually is ; particularly as it appears to me 

a 
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that Bome benefit has already been begtowed. I will also 
mention to bim my balf-formed snspicions, that, after all, it is 
to our cousins we are indebted for this mysterious donation. 
Evelyn, do you not think," and the colour mounted to the 
pale cheeks ^of Herbert as he spoke ; '* do you not think it 
likely that the delicate feeling of Blanche hare prompted her 
thus to wrap in mystery the smiple truth of her compassionate 
generosity r' 

Evelyn did not think so. There had been a consistent 
kindness and sympathy in the manners of the stranger, £rom 
tiie first moment of his presenting to her her lost watch ; she 
had also heard from Edwin all the particulars of his many 
interviews with him; and she had made him repeat most 
minutely all that had been said when his first benevolent 
ofiering was returned. To her, then, there was nothing 
extraordinary in this second act of munificence, when it 
appeared that their distresses were known to him, and that 
he had the power, as well as the will, to relieve them. As far 
as regardea the nomination to the Charterhouse, loving the 
attractive little Edwin as she did, the kindness to him seemed 
the most natural thing in the w«rld. With feeling, though 
hurried eloquence, she imparted all these reasons to her 
brother, who seemed relieved by her conclusions that it was 
to the stranger alone they owed the generous gift which came 
80 opportunely to their assistance; and kissing her cheek 
affectionately, he begged her to compose herself, and to go 
and watch by their poor unconscious mother, who still must 
be kept in ignorance of all that was passing. 

Herbert, the patientlv-enduring, tne^, noble, suffering Her- 
bert, that day went forth happy, and more light of heart than 
he had been for months. A gleam of hope crossed his mind 
which seemed to tell him the clouds of adversity were dis- 
persing ; and he breathed an inward prayer that so it might 
be, ana that at least the bright prospect opexiing for his loved 
and cherished Edwin might be realised. This sunshine — ^ia 
happiness sprang from a single act of benevolence from one 
who, hazarding it as a commencement of the services he 
wished to render this distressed family, scarcely dreamt of 
the cheering effect it would produce. 

There is ever this blessed result from the pure and spon* 
taneous actions of benevolence. The clouds of distress ^y 
from before them ; the storms of misery and ajOQdction are 
made to abate ; and spreading blessings around, everything 
seems to partake of the brightness benignly extended to the 
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snfierer. Ifc is truly the glorious attribute of Grod ever to 
liave mercy and unfailing kindness: but man may here 
imitate without presumption ; and as the mandate has gone 
forth, " Be ye perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect," why is it that men will rather hoard for their 
sins, than dispense the good a bounteous Providence has laid 
at their disposal? 

** *T will be the comfort of your latter day 
In sickness and in sorrow it will cheer yon. 
To think that you have protected the unhappy.*' 

These are not vain wordfr; their truth has oftentimes been 
proved, and will again. There are others of a higher and 
nolier authority. " Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy." The duty is enjoined, the reward is pro- 
mised ; we read it«-we hear it — and alas ! some vain pursuit, 
some fiivolous gratification, will bid us forget it all, and treat 
with neglect and coldness the mourner we might have 
soothed. 

Could the stranger have^ witnessed the glow which hope 
and satisfaction caused to mantle on the pue cheek of poor 
Evelyn, he must have rejoiced that, unchecked by the 
fastidious delicacy which had first repulsed his wish to serve 
them, he had persevered in his good intentions. But although 
anxious that nis proffered assistance should be well received, 
he was not in the least aware of the excess of difficulty and 
embarrassment which rendered what he considered a sum 
barely sufficient for the expenses attendant on the fitting out 
a gentleman's son for a public school, a means of increasing^ 
the comforts of a sufierer who, but for his aid, must have still 
endured great privation. 

He had merely heard irom the good old clergyman, who 
appeared to be so warmly interest^ in the piety and gentle 
bearinff of Evelyn, that her brother tiie morning of the 
funeral had imparted to him, that they were the chddren of 
Captain Cecil, of the navy, though, for private reasons, at 
present passing by the name of Norton. Hie stranger, on 
questionmg farther, could learn nothing more than that they 
were evidently in very straitened circumstances, and that 
their fa&er had never been seen with them, though Mr. Wil- 
son, the apothecary, described the mother as being in a very 
precarious state. 

From his own conversations with Edwin, the stran^r 
howeyer had gleaned, that the plans for his public education 
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had been set aside by the embarrassed cireamstances of his 
father ; and though scarcely beliering that thus left in sorrow ' 
and seclusion, they could indeed be the children of the 
Captain Cecil, of whose connection with the Clairrille family 
he was well aware, he gare way to the impulse of beMendin^, 
to the utmost of his power, the noble and attraetiye boy in 
whose favour he was so deeply interested. 

Intending:, during a visit he was about to make at Oak- 
wood, to gain all the information he could, previous to the 
expiration of the time which must elapse before Edwin should 
be conveyed to the Charterhouse, his plan was, if his inquiries 

S roved that the interesting beings with whom he had so aoci- 
entally become acquainted, were the family of the Captain 
Cecil whose distresses had been so publicly disoussea, he 
would at once make himself known to them. He was well 
aware that his name and station in society would give them 
that confidence in him, which it was apparent that they now 
withheld. The reserve and delicacy of feeling whieh he had 
perceived in their characters, met with too kindred a spirit in 
nis own bosom to be lightly dealt with ; and to his ardent 
desire of serving them was added the wish of doing so 
in ike most effective, as well as in the least displeasing num- 
nerpossible. 

Herbert returned home Prom his oonsultation with Mr. 
Disney, with his spirits still raised, and with hopes at least 
sanffume for his little brother, though his own fortunes were 
as dark and unpromising as ever. 

Mr. Disney, on reading the stranger's letter, had imme- 
diately advised the unhesitating acceptance of an offer so 
replete with importance to Edwin, ana recommended a letter 
bemg immediately written to Captain CecU. for his sanction* 
urging the strong motives for his forwardinff it to them. A 
letter was thererore instantly despatched to f^rance. 

The answer arrived without delay, and was just what 
Herbert wished, and Evelyn had prayed it might be. 

Captain Cecil was overwhelmed with surprise and gratitude. 
The pride which had once pervaded every feeling in his 
bosom, and might have prompted the rejection of a stranger's 
services, was now laid low. By the holiness inculcated and 
set forth by the example of the good priest, his heart had 
been brought to religion and a more intimate knowledge of 
Qtod ; he could now Uiink of his reverses with a feeling whieh 
made them an hourly and salutary lesson. What had brought 
him to his present lowly condition* but proud, inordinate^ 
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esiatKVBg$at denrM? Pride, that evil prinoiple on wliicli the 
SeriptoreB pronounoe a onne, had been the incitement to all 
bis efforts. No matter whetiier it was for riches, for rank, 
fot influence, or for the minor advantages of refinement and 
respeotabilitr, that his wishes had been directed, pride had 
be^ at the bottom of all. To be distinguished, to be fore- 
most, to be more than his fathers had been, and still to pnsh 
his children above himself, had been the one nredominating 
motive of all his actions. And God-— was it in aispleasnre P— - 
had gratified the proud desires of his heart. But the reproof 
of Heaven had now gone forth, and he prajed that it might 
be in mercy. 

It is true he had not coveted riches to hoard, but did pro- 
fusion make covetousness less a crime P It is true that with 
intention he had defrauded no man, but could he be certain 
that the murmurs of some unpaid creditor had not reached 
the ears of the Almightv P Was his blind excess a^ excuse 
for injustice P Althougn his days had been one scene of 
festive pleasure, no immorality, no profaneness had marked 
their course ; but was man bom to immortality in another 
world, to exercise no other vocation in this than that of the 
Sybarite or the Epicurean of the heathens P He felt not 
He felt that his whole life had been one chaos of mistaken 
aims and ends, and his soul sickened at the review of his 
mis-spent years. 

This was the tenor of the letter which affected the sensi- 
tive Evelyn to tears, neither did it leave the eyes of Herbert 
undimmed ; but they were not drops of sorrow, but tender 
rejoicings at the excellence of a father. Captain Cecil offered 
no surmises as to the identity of the stranger. He said that 
it must indeed be the hand of a friend, that could bestow, at 
such a time, so great a benefit upon his poor destitute boy, 
and he prayed that he might prove himself worthy of such 
consideration. With regard to the mention made of 
some benefit conferred upon himself, he said that in a pro- 
fession so frauffht with danger, as the one into which he nad 
BO early entered, he had been in situations where the greatest 
had been rendered him ; too manv indeed for him to hazard 
any conjecture on the subject. It, indeed, it were some early 
comrade who was now befriending his helpless children, the 
discovery would add much to the happiness he had already 
bestowed, and he supposed a short time would solve all that 
there was of mystery m the affair. 

Nothing now remained for Herbert and Evelyn but to r 
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pare for the departure of Edwia to the Oharterhoose. The 
uberalitj of the stranger had afforded ample means for them 
to procure eyerything that was necessary to send him from 
home, as the son of a gentleman ; and by the industry of 
Evelyn, every essential preparation was soon completed. 
Though rejoicing in his good fortune, she could not help 
feeling very sad when she thought how short a time he had 
now to remain with them; and her warm and tender 
nature shrunk from the idea of parting with a being she so 
fondly loved. 

Edwin, although at first enraptured at the change which 
awaited him, and^anticipatinfi^ with childish joy the gambols 
with boys of his own age, so different from the stillness of the 
dark narrow street where he now paflsed so much of his time ; 
still as the separation drew near, he felt his spirits sink. He 
had once or twice seen Evelyn's tears drop on the work she 
was completing for lum ; he sought to console her by telling 
her how nard he would study, tmit he might become a great 
and clever man, and be of use to them nereafter. Evelyn 
would dry her eyes, and for his sake endeavour to be cheer- 
ful ; but as he sat in silence by her side, apparently watching 
the preparations she was making, if he detected an expression 
of sadness on her countenance, he would glide from the room, 
and more than once he was discovered in some solitary comer 
weeping bitterly. 

However, all this was soon to come to an end. Ten days 
had elapsed of the fortnight, at the end of which they had 
every reason to expect some further oonmmnication from the 
stranger ; and already every letter presented to them, every 
approach to their humble dwelling, caused an agitation as well 
to the usually imperturbable Herbert, as to the more easily 
excited Evelyn. 

It was an interesting epoch in their lives. They trusted 
the hour was about to arrive when they should know the 
name of the person who had so benevolently sought to serve 
them ; and at the same time they felt the happy assurance 
that they were about to become acquainted with one who 
mif^ht prove their friend and protector, amid the doudg 
wmch had arisen to darken their youujg hopes, and to over* 
shadow the bright expectations in which former prosperity 
bad taught them to indulge* 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

" Her brow 
Lofty like this, her lips thus delicate, ^ 

Her neck thus qaeenly. and the sweeping: curve 
Thus matchless, flrom the small and ' peul-round ear,' 
To the o'er-poUahed shoulder.** 

** I FSBL 80 glad that jon begin to understand me a little 
better, Mr. Sinclair/' said Lady Florence, as leaning upon 
the arm of Julian, they sauntered through a sequestered 
and beautiful part of the Park. " It really grieved me when 
I first came to Oakwood, to see that you regarded me almost 
with an evil eye." 

" Nay, Lady Florence," Julian replied in that light tone 
of gallantry which means nothing, and of all others was the 
most displeasing to his fair auditor, who felt that hesitation 
and anxious denial of her charge would better evince the 
interest which was now the sole aim of all her actions to create 
in his bosom. " Nay, Lady Florence, you must better know 
your own manifold perfections than to mdulge in such a sup* 
position. Could an eye look evil on such bright curls as 
these P " and with the easy familiarity which, scarcely known 
to himself, her caressing manners had encouraged in him, he 
touched the beautiful ringlets which a favourable zephyr had 
drawn from the protection of her morning capote. 

" Well, then, if it was not an evil eye, it was an apathetio 
one," Lady Florence said almost panting; and with the 

Erettiest aggrieved air possible, added, ** Do you know, Mr. 
inclair, I have been all my life such a spoiled child, — so 
cherished, so petted, that indifference now seems tome almost 
aversion, and that is not the most aereeable sentiment for 
one to inspire who has thoughts of kindness for all the 
world." 

" Dear, dear Lady Florence," Julian anxiously interrupted, 
*'you do me much wrong if you think I ever harbourea one 
unkind feeling towards you. When you first arrived at 
Oakwood, my mind was painfully engrossed, my every feel- 
ing so jarred and out or tune, that, until you deigned so 
sweetly to interest yourself in my ungracious misanthropy, T 
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could scarcely think of intrading mes ennuis in the gay crowd 
which usually surrounded you." 

There was much of dissimulation in this assertion, and the 
wily Florence defected it as soon as uttered ; but she dreamed 
not of resenting, or even of remarking it. She felt that the 
deception arose from the desire of ingratiating himself, or at 
least from the wish of glossing over to her his former neglect, 
and this was something gained from the late impracticable 
Julian. 

She was for some moments silent ; at length turning her 
lovely countenance full upon her companion, she said archly, 
yet tenderly, — 

" I should have l^ought, Mr. Sinclair, those sunny eyes of 
▼ours mi^ht have seen more clearly, and have shown you 
that one sigh of your ennui, as you term your most Weriter- 
like melancholy, would have been more pleasing to these 
poor ears, than all the nonsense to which they are usually 
condemned to listen. Mr. Sinclair," she continued more 
seriously, and with a pathos in her voice that vibrated sweetly 
on the heart of Julian, " you rather mistake me ; and mis- 
taking, do me injustice. I know that appearances are against 
me. X know that I am considered thoughtless and vain, but 
my heart is not so devoted to folljr as you may believe. It 
is true there is a void in it, an aching, craving void, which I 
have been fain to M up with vanity and dissipation ; but, 
alas I it could not be so satisfied. It would have been hap- 
pier for me, perhaps, had it really been as you suppose, and 
that this poor, poor heart had not discovered there were feel- 
ings and affections never before dreamed of in its philosophy. 
But* it is now all too late; these feelings, these affections 
must be crushed, must be utterly destroyed." 

She turned away her face as she ceased speaking, but not 
before Julian had met a glance of such passionate tenderness 
from her deep blue eyes, in which large tear-drops were 
standing, that a tremor passed over his whole frame, while 
his heart beat with a violence that for a few moments im- 
peded his powers of utterance. At len^h, pressing witii 
much fervour the trembling hand which still rested upon his 
arm, he said in low tones, out with an expression of greater 
feehns than he had yet evinced towards her,—* 

"xour sympathy, dearest Lady Florence, has soothed a 
spirit which was consuming me ; your gentle pity has proved 
a solace to annoyed feelings which I scarcely believed they 
were capable of receiving. In gratitude for the consolation 
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ihe oontemplation of your loyelinesB offers me, in gratitude 
for all your exquisite kindness and indulgence, you must in 
your turn suffer me to be the consoler, the patient and sym- 
pathising listener to all your griefs. It is possible, Imj 
iBlorence, that with the idolatry of a world at your disposal, 
you have one wish, one hope unanswered P " 

A sigh and a mournful shake of the head were the only 
reply: and leaving them, we wiU revert to the incidents 
which had thus brought matters to what Lady Florence in her 
own mind would have termed so charming a consistency. 

The true state of the case was this. Jmj Florence having 
once excited the interest of Julian by her adroit mention of 
ihe Cecil famil^r, was determined to leave no means untried 
to increase this interest, and gain his confidence. With her 
bewitching graces of manner, and a nower of amusing, given 
her by most consummate tact, as well as a quick insight into 
character, can we wonder that she soon gained her point P 
Her motive was of a mixed nature. Some real feeling mixed 
up with a great deal that was as light as the gossamer float- 
ing in her path. A desire of showing superiority over the 
Lady de Cressy, was decidedly the first incentive to her 
actions ; vanity, and the love of admiration, had their full share 
in encouraging them ; but now there was a guilW spirit of 
love and passion at her heart, that forbade tLe discontinu- 
ance of her plans of subjugation. 

Lady Florence was young, and her appearance was even 
peculiarly youthful. Dressed always from the caprice of the 
moment, and looking equally lovely in any siyle of attire, 
she had worn, during the first davs of her sijowr at Oakwood, 
her beautiful hair braided upon her fair forehead, while, as if 
to indemnify her beauty for this simplicity, the most splendid 
jewels sparkled on her brow, and glittered in her massy costly 
earrings. The richest satins and velvets added fulness to her 
youthful and nymph-like figure, and their bright glowing 
tints lent additional deUcacy to the beauties of the exposed 
bust, and to her soft symmetrically rounded arms. 

!nie day after the conversation recorded in a former chap- 
ter, Julian almost started with surprise when he beheld Lady 
Florence glide into the room before dinner, attired simply in 
a dress ot white muslin. Her thick and luxuriant hair was 
merely twisted in a Grecian knot at the back of her head, 
whilst long glossy ringlets shaded her lovely face. No orna- 
ment was there, excepting one exquisitely beautiful flower, 
that must have tortured the head gardener's very soul to h'^'^^ 
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seen borne from the hothouse by the privileged and spolU 
ating beauty. 

Jmiaa's eyes were rivetted upon the fair vision which 
floated before his view. His heart beat high» and his eyes 
ahnost filled with tears. In the twilight of the room a re- 
semblance struck him, which filled his bosom with a melan- 
choly rapture, and as he gazed on the surpassing lovely figure 
before hmi, as she sat lisQessly turning the leaves of an illu- 
minated album, even his vision might have been deceived* 
and he could have fancied he was looking upon the dearly 
loved Evelyn. The shape of the face, the hair and com- 
plexion, were all similar ; and the shade of the evening mel- 
lowed those tints, which though in Evelyn less dazzling, were 
more spotlessly fair. 

Julian could not withdraw his eyes from the bright illu- 
sion, but remained a little withdrawn from the rest of the 
party, with his arms folded, mute as a statue, and with his 
whole being as it were wrapped in contemplation. Dinner 
at length was announced, which aroused him horn his trance, 
and obliged him to give his arm to a dowager duchess, to 
lead her {into the salle a manger. His eye, however, wan- 
dered very much to the other end of the table where the 
beautiful Florence was seated, and his attention was cer- 
tainly not very much devoted to the aristocratic antiquity by 
his side ; for to her question whether he preferred perdrix 
en compSte, or au choux, he replied that he thought Melnotto 
an abominable shoemaker, and not to be compared to Negri 
This vague answer made tiie haughty duchess turn sulk;^, and 
he had then no further obstacle to his admiring observation of 
the metamorphosed Florence. Her quick perception soon 
discovered that the ruse had been successful, and that she 
had gained an influence in one moment over Julian's feelings, 
which only required tact and opportunity to stren^hen. 

When the gentlemen adjourned to the drawmg-rooms, 
Julian was immediately at her side ; and that evening, which 
was mild and beautiful as the last, she was induced to take 
his unoccupied arm and join Lady de Greasy, and himself in 
their moonlit walk upon the terrace. 

From this time, all reserve and coldness had vanished from 
Julian's maimer towards the exquisite enchantress. Once 
having possessed himself with the idea that she resembled 
Evelyn, the fancy grew upon his imagination, and appeared 
to sanction and encourage his attentions to her — at least, it 
was thus he accounted jor them to himself. Nor was any- 
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tiane wantmg on the part of Ladr Florence to Btrengthen 
the delusion ; while she most sedulously guarded against all 
appearance of appropriating his strict attendance on herself, 
by ayoiding to withcuraw with him from the usual circle which 
surrounded her; guessing with much discernment, ih&t 
nothing was so likdy to hurt the exalted idea he probably 
entertamed of his own constancy : but her manner to him 
was softness and sympathy itself She led him by degrees 
to talk of Evelyn, ana endCed by gaining his entire confidence. 

How soothing — how delightfiu it was to his previously 
perturbed feelings to be able to speak of her he loved to one 
who appeared so iiilly to appreciate her merits and perfec- 
tions, and who entered so warmly into all his sorrows ! while 
it was an exquisite balm to his wounded spirit to hear the 
" one loved name " pronounced with praise and sympathy by 
a voice whose silvery sweetness lent even a further charm to 
the theme. 

Julian walked with her, rode with her, took long drives 
with her through the picturesque scenery which surrounded 
Oakwood, and soon, too soon, the society of Lad^ Florence 
became most necessary to him. Their conversation at first 
was certainly all of Evelyn ; but still, whilst repeating her 
name, were not his eyes fixed upon a countenance of most 
transcendent beauty--did he not wait an answer from lips, 
whose rosy smiles, whose everv movement was eloquence ? 
There was danger to the most devoted — ^the most constant ! 

His proud mother looked on in silence, and smiled trium- 
phantly. ''The silly boy is at length disenchanted," she 
would say, ** and Evelyn Cecil's reign is over. That clever, 
charming Lady Florence has done the work for me most 
.dexterously — most beautifully. Once disentangled from that 
first ridiculous love, he will soon find himself obliged to get 
rid of the second, and then think himself but too happy in 
securing for a wife the amiable and richly-endowed girl he 
now scorns." 

^ This last reflection brought ever with it a glow of satisfao* 
tion, and it idattered not to her by what means the end was 
to be accomplished. ^ The marriage of Julian with her ward 
was the one consuming hope of the ambitious heart of Lady 
ClairviQe. It filled her every thought, and was the inciting 
cause of all her actions. For this she bartered the etemu 
peace of her son, and exposed him to the seductions of one» 
beautiful as a Houri, and exacting as a Cleopatrac for whom 
admiration was danger, and love a crime ! 
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OHAPTEE XV. 



« In the dArkeet night, and the brigrht dayUght, 
Jn e«rih» end sea, and sky, 
In every home of human thought, 
wm love be lurking nigh.'* 

TfiBBB was one who now looked on at passing events with 
a^ dissatisfied eye. Blanche de Cressjr was hurt and mor- 
tified, — ^not, however, as her self-constitated rival believed, 
and gloried while believing ; for though loving Julian, it was 
but with the affection of a tender sister she regarded him ; 
still it grieved her to see how completely another was usurping 
her place, and that she, whose bosom had hitherto been the 
repository of all his hopes and fears, whose ear had ever 
been open to all his murmurings, was now comparatively 
neglected. 

The young baroness had conceived no very favourable 
opinion of Lady Florence. Though younger than Julian, she 
had lived much more in the world ; and with that quick per- 
ception of character which usually comes sooner to maturity 
in women than in men, she saw at once all the faultiness of 
the nature of Lady Florence, with the errors fostered by the 
mode of life pursued by her. Having already " been out,*' 
as the affair is termed, a season in London, Blanche had 
gained much insight into her conduct from the circumstance 
of her visiting-list being nearly that of Lady Clairville's ; and 
though scandal had as yet attached no glaring criminality to 
her name, the baroness knew that the serious part of the 
oommunity thought her success too eagerly sougnt, and her 
conquests too ostentatiously exhibited. 

Julian's life had hitherto been passed either at college, or 
in travelling on the Continent. JSis vacations had all been 

8»ent in the country ; and until he met Lady Florence at 
akwood, he had been scarcely aware that such a person was 
in existence. Li the crowded assemblies he had occasionally 
entered during the last season, his mind had been too much 
oocupied with the difficulties his attachment to Evelyn Cecil 
seemed likely to encounter, to allow him to distinguish one 
among the many lovely women his ejres might rest upon. 
Lady CLiirville had encouraged this indifference as being 
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favourable to her views ; but she bad now changed her plans, 
and as if borrowing from the system of homoeopathy, it 
appeared she was of opinion that to bring him into what she 
considered a healthy frame of mind, he must exchange one 
disease for another, before the real cure could be effected^ 
and he be disposed to enter into her wishes. 

Blanche beneld with dread the influence that was dally 
gaining more power over the feelings of her cousin. She 
thought of sweet Evelyn, and felt indignant for her. She 
was angry with every one ; with Julian, Lady Florence, and 
with her aunt, who she plainly saw encouraged by every art 
in her power the growing intimacy of her son and her lovely 
guest. Still, dissatisfled as she was with the least show of 
injustice or forgetfulness to one of the beloved Cecil family, 
she felt hersSf powerless in the present circumstances, 
and every day less able to counteract the magic of the 
enchantress. 

Our young baroness was an enthusiastic being, though a 
reserved and impenetrable manner scarcely gave evidence of 
her warmth of heart, or of the fervour which characterised 
her every feeling. Her affections and dislikes all partook of 
the ardour of her nature ; but happily there was a deep well- 
spring of tenderness in her bosom which made the former the 
predominating spirit. Although only nineteen^ for more 
than two years she had been devotedly, though secretly, 
attached to Herbert Cecil. In his most prosperous days she 
well knew he must be poor, but she also knew the extent of 
her own possessions. From her earliest childhood she had 
heard these riches form the theme of many a conversation. 
It was told in an audible whisper when she paid her visit to 
the drawing-room, and in the nursery, the words^-" Such a 
rich young lady as your ladyship ! " were everlastingly sounding 
in her ears. In the school-room, too, her wealth was brought 
before her in a variety of methods, but never in so disagree- 
able a manner as when, puzzled with the arithmetic she 
hated, her good governess would say, "For you, Lady 
de Cressy, a clear knowledge of arithmetic is of the utmost 
importance, if you intend, as I fervently trust you do, to 
attend in some degree to your own affairs, and not to suffer 
the responsibility attached to your immense possessions to be 
vested m the person of some paid agent. Keflect how much 
more you will have in your power to do, if you rightly 
understand what you nave to expend, and how it la 
appropriated/' 
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To this excellent governess Blanche owed much. 

Sensibly and religiously brought up from perfect infancy, 
the idea was ever forcibly impressed upon ner heart, how 
fearful a trust is the possession of riches, and how much is 
required from those upon whom much is bestowed. She was 
taught also, that if wealth administers only to indulgence and 
luxury, if the claims of htmianity are forgotten, and riches 
serve only to give facility and splendour to vice, the retribu- 
tion will be certain as it will be fearful. Earnestly did this 
good woman inculcate the most inestimable precepts, feeling 
conscientiously anxious that her much-loved pupil should 
hereafter apply the rich gifts which had been bestowed upon 
her to their legitimate purpose— the glory of God, and the 
welfare of mankind. 

Thus, in the midst of pride, and folly, and worldly-minded 
principles, Lady de Cressy was trained up in innocence and 
piety. Mrs. Stewart, her governess, had the tact and good 
sense never to express opinions which opposed or interfered 
with the whims of Lady Clairville. She felt such deep inte- 
rest in her pupil, that for her sake she wished to complete 
the good work she had begun. So inoffensive had she been, 
that, although without in anyway compromising her integrity 
or independence, even this wayward woman of fashion had 
become in a measure attached to her, and allowed her to keep 
her place in the school-room, although its avocations were 
now at an end. Partly from inclination, but more in conse- 

guence of Blanche's earnest prayer, she consented to retain 
er office, though its duties had expired. Still presiding in 
the deserted scnool-room, she remained in voluntary seclu- 
sion—a seclusion, however, which was cheered by the frequent 
1>resence of Blanche, whose tender manner towards her was 
ike that of a daughter ; and every moment was spent with 
her that the youthful baroness could steal from the claims of 
society. 

Mrs. Stewart well knew the feelings which existed in the 
heart of her pupil for Herbert Cecil, and though she dis- 
couraged them, she had not the resolution to endeavour 
harshly to check sentiments so natural, and so ingenuously 
confided to herself. 

The noble and cultivated mind of Herbert, with his manly 
and peculiar beauty, pleaded also strongly for him ; and per* 
haps a little womanly romance mingling with her admiration 
for his excellence, made her in a slight degree countenance 
the pure and disinterested attachment which flowed from the 
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generons heart of the youthful peeress. At times, however, 
she would dwell on the great disparity of their fortunes, and 
the wishes of Lady Clairville ; but her pupil would tell her, 
that was just the reason why a union with Herbert was 
desirable. " I am so rich," she would say, " that I ought not 
to desire more. All that is requisite in any marriage is a 
sufficiency, surely ; and if there should be money on one side, 
how can it signify on which it lies P and how delightful for 
any woman to be able to show the disinterestedness of her 
affection I By bestowing all freely upon Herbert — by giving 
wealth to one so good and noble, I should gain his assistance 
to enable me to pass safely through this world, which offers 
80 many fatal temptations to the possessors of wealth. My 
heart, if unaided by the support of one to whom I can look 
up with respect as well as love, may be alienated from those 
duties which you seek to inculcate upon my mind. When 
I look around me, and observe the conduct of those who 
move in the circles in which I live, how often I shrink with 
fear to think that such might be mj lot ! Married merely in 
consonance with the wishes of their friends, without prefer- 
ence, or even a day's consideration, it is improbable, as it is 
unfrequent, that anything like domestic happiness should be 
found." 

Such artless expressions of her sentiments as these, were 
ever most pleasing to Mrs. Stewart, who hailed in them the 
symptoms of that trust and ingenuous affeetion she had been 
ever anxious to inspire. Still, though loving the baroness for 
the childlike simj)hcity which led her thus to speak her every 
thought, she felt it incumbent at the moment to remind her, 
that the choice which had been made for her waa of one 
in whom virtue as well as talent and attractions were united ; 
at the same time that his fortune and station in life were 
nearly equal to her own. Lady de Cressy looked hurt, as 
she said reproachfully, "My dear friend, how can you urge 
me upon that subject — you, who know so well how we are 
all situated? Have I not always regarded Julian in the 
light of a brother P Even if our hearts were free, I could 
never consider him in any other relation. But you know so 
weU his deep and fervent love for Eveljn, that you can only 
speak thus as a matter of form ; thinkmg, that as Madame 
I Institutrice, you ought so to advise me. I am certain my 
dear Mrs. Stewart loves both Julian and myself too well to 
recommend seriously a uniou between two individuals so 
areiae to aoeh a measure." ^ . .- - 
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Could Mrs. Stewart argue further against her dear pupil'd 
anxious reasoning F She knew how completely she despised 
the pomp of wealth, and how little she valued the pleasures it 
commanded ; pleasures, which she saw only tended to ener- 
vate and pervert the mind. Indeed, it was almost her daily 
observation, that wealth, rank, and splendour have no certain 
connexion with felicity ;— that there are disappointments over 
which they have no power, and troubles which they cannot 
exclude ; — ^that they can neither mitigate bodily anguish, nor 
shield the heart from woe. 

Mrs. Stewart still felt, however, in a difficult position, thus 
listening to opinions so inimical to the views of Lady 
Clairville ; and she was also troubled when she reflected that 
the baroness was still in perfect ignorance of what Herbert's 
feelings were as relating to herself. Was he aware how 
fortune seemed resolved to smile upon him, in the form of 
this charming girlP She could not offer a surmise on the 
subject, so thoroughly unconscious did he appear of the deep 
impression he had made upon her heart. 

The truth was this j admiring Blanche, with all the fervour 
of his young and ardent nature, Herbert felt that the know- 
ledge of her immense wealth and exalted rank had placed an 
insurmountable barrier between them which his pride could 
never surmount. Still, as he looked upon her expressive 
countenance, witnessed her goodness, and saw with delight 
her unfeigned humility of mind, in the midst of so much 
adulation— such unmixed prosperity, — ^his heart swelled 
within him with a bitter regret, that so fair, so excellent a 
being could never be his. He would have died rather than 
have expressed his sorrow, feeling that her destiny was in a 
higher sphere ; and though he might look up and admire, it 
would be an infringement on honour to attempt to win her. 
Still, he had rejoiced in the evidences of her kindness, and 
had felt justified in showing her the tender and "unreserved 
affection of a cousin*; and even while repeating those lines of 
the poor Helena, 

" It were all one, 
That I should love a bright, particular star. 
And think to wed it." 

He would continue the quotation with a mournful satis- 
faction, 

" In her bright radiance and collateral light, 
Must I be comforted, not in her sphere." 

He was indeed comforted by the intimaey their eonsanguiniiy 
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permitted ; but Btill no unguarded word or look ever betrayed 
the deep and passionate feelings of bis heart. 

No wonder, then, that Mrs. Stewart had experienced 
anxiety respecting the tenderness of Blanche for her cousin. 
At one time, thinking she ought to use all her power to dis- 
courage and repel it ; and then again, feehng tluit the whole 
being of her enthusiastic pupil was too much wrapped up in 
this spontaneous affection, for her to hazard wresting from 
her this, her greatest happiness, either present or prospective. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" *lls difficult to see another, 
A passing: stranger of a day, 
Plack with a look thine heart away.*' 

With feelings such as have been described in the fore* 
going chapter, we cannot wonder at the sorrow which Blanche 
experienced in daily witnessing Julian's apostasy from the 
friend of her bosom, the sister of him whose interests were 
dearer to her than her own. 

Her mind filled with sorrowful reflections upon this very 
subject, she was walking one morning in the Park, listlessly 
and alone, when, on turning suddenly into a shadv walk, she 
discovered the two objects of her thoughts. Sue was too 
near them to retreat without speaking, which was her first 
impulse ; but Lady Florence was seated on a rustic bench not 
ten yards' distance ; and Julian, who was reclining on the 
grass near her, saw his cousin the instant she entered the 
shrubbery. Provoked at coming in such close contact with 
those whom she would have wished earnestly at that moment 
to avoid, the colour rose to her cheeks, and she looked dis- 
pleased and embarrassed. But the expression of her counte- 
nance assumed a severer character, when she perceived the 
mixture of feelings betrayed by that of Julian. He too 
looked provoked ; but still confusion and agitation were the 
most conspicuous symptoms of his inward perturbation. 

Julian, who had risen on Blanche's appearance, remained 
standing, but without speaking or even raising his eyes to 
the countenance of his cousin. 
. Lady Florence was the first to break the awkward silencei 

H 
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and said, with the greatest composure, though a malicious 
smile trembled in the comers of her lovely mouth—-" Sit 
down, dear Lady de Cressy, and admire with us this splendid 
view so judiciously let in by this opening in the wood ; for 
■ though doubtless you have often contemplated it, it is a scene 
which must be ever-varyine— ever new and beautiful." 

Blanche made no reply, but apparently without observing 
her constrained manner. Lady Florence continued : — " The 
lights and shadows falling on that picturesque hill, are for 
ever placing objects under a new aspect. 1 could gaze for 
hours, had I not a more interesting occupation. You can now 
assist me, Lady de Creasy. Do sit down and second my 
efforts to raise the spirits of your melancholy cousin." 

" If Julian is in low spirits, it must be perfectly without 
reference to anything upon which I can give him consola- 
tion," Blanche replied, giving way to an impulse of an^er 
which was in general foreign to her nature, " I am gomg 
home ; — ^pray do not let me disturb you," she added haughtily, 
yet with tears in her eyes that seemed to contradict the stern- 
ness of her manners, and which she vainly endeavoured to 
conceal. She then walked rapidly on, and never stopped 
imtn she found herself within the sanctuary of her own 
houdoir. There, throwing herself into a large arm-chair, she 
gave full vent to her feelings. 

She was mortified and grieved ; and could Lady Florence 
have beheld the evidences of her grief, she might well have 
mistaken its source, as she had done the nature of her feel- 
ings towards Julian. But it was the jealousy of a doting 
sister which Blanche experienced, and much of disappoint 
ment and regret mingled with her feelings. The cfulian 
whom she had imagined almost perfect, to be thus changed ! 
No longer tender towards herself, or true to the love he had 
so long professed ; but devoted to the society of— giving his 
whole thoughts and attentions to — one his better nature ought 
to condemn ; and oh ! how unlike the angelic Evelyn ! 

Blanche wept bitterly, and her tears seemed to be increased 
by the variety of sources from which they flowed. She was 
soon joined by Mrs. Stewart, and to her she poured forth idl 
her griefs. 

" But this is not all," she added, after a pause which was 
broken by her sobs ; " this is not ^ that I have to tell you, 
my dearest friend, upon this painful subject. I am fearful 
that I must also incur your olame, and that I have given 
way to an impulse of anger in a manner ^which was scarcely 
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lady-likei and which must have displeased Julian ; bat yon 
cannot imagine what I felt — ^what I have felt for days. My 
pent-up feelingB could no longer be repressed. I, who have 
oeen, ever since I can remember, the chosen sister of Julian— 
from whom he nerer kept a thought, and who seemed neces- 
sary to his every happiness and delight, — ^to find that since 
the arrival of Lady Florence, our intimacy by degrees has 
almost ceased — ^nay, that I am even avoided by him— oh! 
this is too cruel. And then, when I think of poor Evelyn, 
and what I have so long hoped to see realized, it almost 
breaks my heart to see him hourly becoming more and more 
entangled in the snares which that vain worldly-minded 
woman throws around him." 

Mrs. Stewart was grieved and shocked by what she heard, 
and for the sorrow it occasioned her beloved pupil. She felt 
for Julian almost as much affection and interest as she ex- 
perienced for the Lady de Gressy, and her kind voice was 
rising in his defence, when a quick tap at the door made 
them both start, as it was a sound well known to their ears. 

" What shall I do ! " exclaimed Blanche, hastily wiping 
her eyes ; but she had no time to regain her lost composure, 
for Mrs. Stewart's immediate answer of ** come in," brought 
Julian instantly before her. 

He had entered with a flushed and almost angry air ; bat 
as soon as he beheld Blanche in tears, he was in a moment at 
her feet, and seating himself on a footstool, he took her hand, 
while aJffectionately kissing it, he said, " My own darling 
sister, what is the matter P " Blanche could make no reply ; 
her tears flowing faster than ever ; but they now came trom 
feeUnfi;s soothed and softened. Julian again before her, 
seated in his old place at her feet, with his own kind expres- 
sion of countenance, anxiously endeavouring to read her 
feelings, and looking at her with affection ana apprehension, 
bade all her doubts and fears almost immediately vanish. 
After a moment or two, which she found necessary to gaia 
some steadiness of voice, she placed both her hands within 
his, saying kindly, though a little reproachfully, ** Julian, 
Toa have made me very unhappy, more so than I can 
describe ; and I should he wanting in sincerity, and in the 
confidence you have a right to cUim from me, did I not at 
onoe confide in you the occasion of my grief." 

Blanche then entered into the subject by explaining to 
him the state of her feeling for the last fortxught. She told 
him how jealous she felt for Evelyn, and for herself; how it 
• H 2 
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had grieved her to see him pass every moment with a woman 
of light and artificial character, and whose own conduct 
proved her designing in the extreme. Blanche was too 
severe in her strictures on Lady Florence, and it was in- 
judicious in her thus to force them on Julian's attention, 
who it was evident judged of her far more favourably. He 
felt that she showed too much severity, but there was a con- 
sciousness of error in himself, and an anxiety to be restored 
to the tender approval of Blanche, which prevented him 
remonstrating, or saying aught in defence of ijady Florence. 
However, the enthusiastic baroness proceeded so rapidly in 
her discourse, that he could scarcely nnd a pause wherein he 
could make any remark. She next spoke of Evelyn, so dif- 
ferent in her sweet and angelic purity — her child-like inno- 
cence—to the artificial and exacting coquette who now 
occupied his time and thoughts ; who, teaching him to find 
happiness in her smiles and attentions, had caused him 
apparently to forget her, who might at that very moment be 
dragging on a miserable existence, cheered by no one thought, 
save that of his tender affection and remembrance. I^ng 
did Blanche speak, becoming every moment more earnest 
and eloquent on the subject of her words, as she perceived 
they afiected her auditor. She proceeded uninterrupted by 
Juhan, who sat with his countenance shaded by his hands ; 
and even when she had ceased speaking, he still remained 
silent. A lone and painful pause ensued, which was at 
length broken oy Julian, who, rising with a pale and agitated 
countenance, said in a low mournful voice, " Blanche— my 
dearest Blanche — every word that you have uttered has 
sunk deep into my soul ; and as far as regards myself, I feel 
the justness as well as the severity of all you have said. I 
have indeed sinned against the affection I profess for poor 
Evelyn ; even by suffering it to appear that I have allowed 
a moment's forgetfulness to remove her from my thoughts. 
But my fault shall be expiated," he continued after heaving 
a deep sigh ; " I must leave this place — leave all the follies I 
have been guilty of. I will commence again a diligent search 
for the retreat chosen by my uncle for his family. Mr. Disney 
may now, perhaps, be induced to confide it to me. So rest 
in peace, dear Blanche— once discovered, my Evelyn shall 
have protection — my arm shall be her support ; and, together, 
Buxdy your efforts and mine, however msufficient, may at 
least do something towards ameliorating the sufferings ox my 
poor aunt and her children.'^ , «.' . 
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«< Mj own dear Julian, this is like yourself," exclaimed 
the dehghted Blanche. " Once discoTer these dear consins," 
she added, *' and we may be all happy." A rosy blush and 
a smile of joy which illumined her speaking countenance, 
betrayed how far the hopes and expectations of the sanguine 
girl had reached. 

When the party assembled before dinner, the aspect of 
affairs had considerably changed. Julian was pale, his man- 
ners cold and reserved, as on the day Lady Florence first 
beheld him, though there was a degree of constraint and 
embarrassment in nis bearing now, which had not then been 
yisible. 

Lady de Cressy was all smiles and happiness, although a 
flushed coimtenance and agitated tone of yoice mi^hthave 
eyinced, eyen to a careless obseryer, that somethmg had 
occurred to excite her feelings in a most liyely manner. 

Lady Florence looked into the countenances of both, and 
beheld in an instant yer^ strong symptoms of rebellion to 
her dominion, if not evident signs which threatened the 
termination of her reign. Still she was not discouraged. 
Julian had betrayed to her that he had feelings and afiect- 
tions of which she in some measure held the command ; and 
guarding most carefully against exhibiting any marks of dis- 
quiet or anxiety, she contented herself with calmly awaiting 
tne moment of renewing her empire oyer one, whose tempo- 
rary dereliction had shown her of what yalue he was to ner 
heart. 

When Blanche had left them in the wood that morning. 
Lady Florence had perceived that Julian was violently 
moved by his cousin's agitated manner, though he had sedu- 
lously endeavoured to conceal it. But notwithstanding his 
best efforts, he had been silent and abstracted during their 
wdk to tilie house. On entering it, she had said to him, 

^' I think, Mr. Sinclair, in consideration of all the pomp 
and ceremony with which the arrival of this favoured mag- 
nate of Lady Clairville's is to afflict us, you ought really to 
drive me in your phaeton to that lovely wilderness we saw 
yesterday; that at least some show of nature may prepare 
us for the display of odious art, that doubtless this banquet 
which is to welcome the Duke of Strathhavenwill exhibit to 
us. How I hate stars !" she added laughiogly ; " and what 
is more, how I hate star-gazers ! Lady Glairville told me 
this morning that she expected at least twenty of those 
inanimate specimens of the creation, called * oounty people ' 
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to meet his mee, in addition to oar own nioe party. Is it 
not dreadfalP" she asked, observing Julian hesitated giving 
an answer to the proposal of the drive ; " is it not fearfn^ 
sitting near one of those dense icebergs, either maseoline, 
feminine, or neuter, which by l^e way is their most usual 
distinction? Positively there is such a dull damp atmo- 
sphere of cold conceit aoout them, that it never &ils to take 
my hair out of curl, if I escape catching cold myself." 

Julian laughed in spite of pre-occupied thoughts, at ideas 
so much in accordance with ids own ; and took the oppor- 
tunity of excusing himself from the drive to Oakwood Onase, 
though at the moment he could think of no very good plea 
for so doing. Lady Florence detected the suoterfoge, 
though she appeared to receive his reasons for declining to 
oblige her, and abruptly left him, fearing the anger and 
mortification which filled her heart might betray themselves 
in her countenance. 

Her feelings were anything but enviable, particularly 
when irom a mission of espioftnage on which she sent her 
maid, she found that Mr. Sinclair had joined his cousin and 
Mrs. Stewart in the boudoir of the former. The tumult of 
tender re^t and mortified pride which then warred in her 
bosom might have shown her the precipice near which she 
stood; bu^ alas! they only served to urge her nearer that 
brinky beyond which one step was utter destruction. , 



CHAPTER XVn. 

** Cease to lament far that thou canst not help. 
And study help for that which thoulamentest. 
Thne is the norse and breeder of all good. 
Here, if thou stay, thou canst not see thy love.*' 

As Lady Plorence St. John had mentioned, an immense 
party had been invited to greet the arrival of that illustrious 
statesman and general, the jDuke of Strathhaven. There was 
too much ^clat attendant on even a short visit firom his grace, 
for Lady Olairville to omit the opportunity of showing her 
neighbours that Oakwood was actually to have possession of 
so distinguished a personage for three days, and her invita* 
tiona had been distributed accordingly 
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The duke having arrived during the afternoon, had met 
nearly all the g^aests who were visitors at the house ; and 
with his favourite, the Lady de Oressy, and two sighing 
cupircmts to her favour, he had already taken a short strou 
in the grounds. To one unconscious as was the young 
baroness, it would have been scarcely perceptible that his grace 
had a second motive in seekingto be with her ; but when we 
inform our readers that the l)uke of Strathhaven and the 
etraneer who had entered with such kind commiseration 
into toe sorrows of the Cecil family were one and the same 
person, it will be readily believed that he felt impatient at 
every obstacle which impeded the inquiries he wished to 
make, and that the exquisite persons of Colonel Irby Fitz- 
IrW and Lord John Hale were decidedly de trap. 

The fact was, that the invitation of Lady Clairville had 
been only accepted at the present time by the Duke of 
Strathhaven as affording the means of pursuing that research 
which was necessary ere his benevolent intentions with 
regard to the Cecils could be rendered available to them. 
The first measure to be adopted was to establish the identity 
of the unhappy family at Kensington with that of the 
brother of Lady Clair^e, and then to gain from Lady de 
Oressy, or Julian, some clue by which he might learn the 
retreat of Captain Cecil. Experience had taught him the 
difficulty of gaining that information from La^ Clairville, 
who had shown herself at once annoyed and impracticable 
on the subject. 

Kothing doubting that the opportunity must soon ooour of 
pursuing the inquiries he wished, still the duke felt anxious 
and even restless on the subject. Throughout his whole 
existence, every object in life had been followed up with an 
energy and constancy of resolution which had in a measure 
insured its success ; but now the simple circumstance which 
occupied his attention seemed to influenee him with an 
ardour and zeal which even astonished himself. The claims 
of misery and of sorrow had ever been attended to by him 
with an earnestness which the good and the benevolent must 
always feel in their desire of alleviating the distresses of their 
fellow-creatures ; still this was very different to the impa- 
tience and anxiety which now possessed the duke in commg 
forward to the assistance of the Cecils. It was this feeling 
which led him to put aside unread the letters which by his 
secretary's orders his valet had placed before him at his 
toilette, while, to the great annoyance of that functionary, he 
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hurried most irreyerently tbrougli the ceremonial over which 
he presided. 

Hastening to the sfcate drawing-rooms, the duke found, as 
he expected, but a small number of the guests assembled, and 
had therefore the opportunity of joining the little group of 
which Lady de dressy formed one, without attracting atten- 
tion or exciting remarks. Near Blanche was seated Lady 
Florence St. John, looking more splendidly loTcly than her 
warmest admirer had eyer seen her. She waa attired in a 
sumptuous dress of the palest pink satin, embroidered with 
silver lilies. Her habr was confined with a lily wreath formed 
of the most exquisite diamonds, and on her oeautifal bosom, 
whose Parian purity seemed increased by the ornament, hung 
a gorgeous cross of brilliants, 

" Which Jews might kiss and infidels adore." 

But beyond the exquisite arrangements of her dress, there 
was a beauty in the expression of her countenance that 
seemed to lend rather than borrow effect. Her cheeks were 
slightly flushed, and a tremor on her ruby under-lip, with a 
perceptible palpitation at her bosom, spoke of feeliogs which 
the tender radiance of her eyes at once betrayed. They were 
from time to time directed towards Julian, who stood at a 
short distance from the litUe party, looking cold and imper- 
turbable as heretofore ; but'feeling to his inmost soul the en- 
chantments directed against him, as well as the reproof con- 
yeyed by the superb toilette, so different from the simplicity 
he had often extolled. 

After a conversation of nothings, which, though uttered by 
patrician and high-bom lips, said as little as nothings should 
say, the Duke of Strathhaven, having vainly sought a tSte-^ 
tHe with Blanche, who seemed perversely in ignorance of his 
wishes, at length turned to Lady Florence. At that moment^ 
a little repeater, which, composed of diamonds, formed the 
clasp of the bracelet that she wore, sounded Ihe hour. In 
the pause, its tiny, though musical beU, was distinctly heard ; 
and jLady Clairville, who was sitting near, begged to see the 
dwarf time-piece which had thus forestalled the hall clock. 
Nothing loath to unelove her beautiful arm, Lady Florence 
h^ld its symmetrica proportions to the duke, that the 
bracelet should be unclasped. One look directed to Julian 
seemed to say, " Why was the task not yours P" .'» 

The duke took the bracelet ; and havmg looked at it for a 
moment, passed it on to Lady Clairville^ and turning to 
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Blanche, said, " I haye seen a still prettier watch than tHs, 
though leas magnificent/ It was in the form of an aster ; 
the petals were of the brightest purple enamel ; while the 
gold face of the fairy watch formed the yellow centre of the 
flower." 

The dnke observed Blanche with some scrutiny, as he 
added in a low voice, " I have been thus minute in my 
description, in order that I might leam whether you had ever 
seen one similar." 

'' Oh ! yes," said Blanche, looking anxious and surprised ; 
then turning hastily towards Julian, she called him to her, 
begging him to brin^ her from the writing-table in her 
boudoir the watch which she had lefb there. Julian seemed 
relieved by the summons, as it spared him the task of re- 
clasping the bracelet on the fair arm of Lady Florence, which 
he saw his mother about to request him to do ; he dreaded 
the dangerous proximity-, and the shake it mi^ht give to new- 
formed resolutions. The consequence of ms absence was, 
that the duke was obliged to replace the glittering ornament ; 
and Lady Florence gave Blanche credit for being even a 
more consummate manoBUverer than herself, in thus sending 
her cousin away, at a moment when her re-assumed influence 
was in some danger. 

On Julian's return, Blanche almost advanced to meet him 
in her anxiety; and taking the watch from his hand, she 
placed it in that of the duke, with an air of earnest interest. 
He examined it most attentively ; and turning it with much 
curious scrutiny, he at length said, *' This is certainly the 
very counterpart of the watch I once saw. The only per- 
ceptible diflerence was in the initials at the back. These I 
see are the letters J. and B., united by a band of roses : on 
its twin-sister I observed the letters J. and E., united by 
foiget-me-nots." 

Julian and Blanche, who were both standing close to the 
duke, involtmtarily looked at each other, and seemed deeply 
soHcitous to ask some question, though yet uncertain how to 
word it. The keen eye of the duke was steadily fixed upon 
their countenances, and the emotion and anxiely occasioned 
by their recollection of a watch exactly similar to the one he 
described, which had been given by Julian to Evelyn Cecil, 
was plainly perceived by him. 

The two trinkets had been made for Julian at Geneva, and 
he had been assured that they were not only the first of ^' 
pattern, but would most likely be the last; as the 
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manship was more ezpensiye than the apparent Talne of the 
watches seemed to warrant. How conld the dake therefore 
hare seen one, unless it was that which he had given to 
Evelyn P Conld she have given it awayP He felt it was 
unlikely, knowinghow her affectionate heart had prized his 
every offering. Had penury obliged her to part with the 
splendid bauble P There was distraction in the thought, 
though it seemed likely to afford some due to their present 
abode. Had the duke seen her, — ^been in her society P It 
was strangely improbable ; for Julian was aware that ne had 
no acquamtance with the Cecils ; and the society she must 
have been in to have met his grace was much at variance 
with their present circumstances, as well as with the con- 
cealment they so strictly observed. All these surmises 
whirled rapidfy through his mind ; but still he cotdd not ask 
one of the questions he longed to venture. He trembled and 
turned deadly pale ; while his embarrassment was somewhat 
increased by feeling that the soft, though penetrating eyes of 
Lady Florence were fixed intently on lumself. At length he 
heard Blanche say, ** May I ask your grace where you saw 
the watch in question P I am most deeply anxious to 
know." 

The moment was one of intense interest to Blanche ; to 
Julian the suspense was absolute torture. With his looks 
riveted in anxious observance of the duke, and awaiting his 
answer with breathless impatience, he was surprised to 
behold the grave, fixed, and almost stem countenance of 
the statesman strongly moved, as though by some vivid 
feeling. During a moment he was evidently embarrassed, 
and a shade of colour passed rapidly over his usually pale 
features ; while he paused, evidently considering how he 
should frame an answer to the question of Lady de Cressy. 
At length he said in a hurried manner, as if desirous of 
putting an end to the subject, at the same time returning the 
watch to Blanche, '*Aner all I may be mistaken. The 
watches most probably were different." And immediately 
turning away, he commenced a conversation with Colonel 
Lrby fitE-Lrby; who, considering it a point of conscience, 
or of love, ever to be at the side of the wealthy baroness, 
was there most opportunely to answer, his grace's questions 
as to the quarters and qualities of the gallant hussars whom 
he had the honour of commanding. 

This was very provoking. Blanche felt almost inclined to 
revoke her admiring opinion of the duke, and really dislike 
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him ; while Julian had been thrown into a state of agitation 
by this little incident which it would be difficult to describe. 
Mia ardent impetuous feelings, always high-wrought, were 
now in a condition of turbulent and scarcely controllable 
emotion. Becalled by the morning's conrersation with 
Blanche, to much of his real and passionate attachment 
to Eyeljm, which the blandishments of Lady Florence had 
rather undermined than destroyed ; the mystery, in which 
he was certain that Erelyn was implicated, irritated his feel- 
ings to the utmost pitch. It was dear that there was some 
reservation, some hidden story in the business. But how 
oould it be P How could there be any connection between 
his cousin and the Duke of Strathhaven, the man of all 
others the most inaccessible P 

He was in a state of painful embarrassment, from which 
he was not even to be recalled by the angry looks of his 
mother, who had noted the whole scene, and weU knew from 
what cause his present discomfiture proceeded. 

Ba^e filled her bosom when she discovered that all her 
machmations, and the fascinations of the Circe who had so 
assiduously seconded her schemes, had been in an instant 
rendered abortive by the mere sight and mention of a bauble 
possessed by the object of his youthful affections. Her 
anger was not the less violent, because at the moment 
obHged to suppress all evidences .of it, except those which 
escaped her, notwithstanding her most powerful efforts. 
The truth was, that, ignorant of the events of the morn- 
ing, and of the subsequent interview between the cousins, 
the quick and sudden renewal of Juliim's sensibilities with 
ref;ard to Evelyn, manifested in the past scene, seemed to 
evmce a greater depth of passion than the pliancy with 
which he had yielded himseu to the blandishments of Lady 
Florence had given her reason to suspect. She turned for 
comfort and explanation to her lovely ally; but her fair 
brow was clouded, and a look of deep passionate regret spoke 
her opinion of the present bad aspect of affairs. 

Julian saw nothing — ^heard nothing,— but stood lost in deep 
reflection, at once unmindful of the claims upon his atten- 
tion due to the rapidly assembling guests, and of the sinffular 
appearance which bis abstraction must present to uiose 
around. 

Like a gleam of light, it had suddenly occurred to his mind 
that, some months ago, his mother had expressed herself «° 
having been annoyed by some questions from the DvH 
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Sfcratliliayen relative to her brother, just at the period when 
all intercourse had ceased between them ; and after they had 
learnt that the Cecils had been peremptorily forbidden by 
their father to hold any communication with them. 

Was it possible that the kindness and interest which the 
duke had shown with regard to them had arisen from any 
personal acquaintance? It was unlikely; for his tasked 
memory enabled him to recollect that at a review, where his 
grace had inspected some dragoon regiments, both Herbert 
and Evelyn had been disappointed on failing to obtain a 
near view of the illustrious warrior. Still he felt convinced 
that there was some mystery— some interest unexplained. 
The duke's questions, as well as looks, betrayed it; and 
Julian resolved at the first opportunity to attempt some 
elucidation of the affair. It is true, that the grave and 
rather austere manners of the duke, together with the dis- 
tinguished position which he held in the world, had always 
imposed a degree of restraint upon him ; but this must bo 
overcome. The interests of Evelyn-— the wishes of Blanche, 
he felt, demanded that he should seek some further know- 
ledge from the duke ; and he trusted that the evening 
would afford him the occasion that he sought. 

The dinner, like all magnificent banquets, was long and 
tedious to all those who have not an interest in the cuUnarr 
fictions, and appetible inventions of a chef de cuisine, as well 
as to those who find that the aJQSnities have not been at all 
considered by tibe chance which has given them their right 
and left companions. To poor Julian, who had mentdly 
formed a plan which that evening was to see accomplished, 
the repast appeared interminable. However, towards the 
end of all this sumptuous ennui, an incident occurred which 
seemed to both the Ladies Clairville and St. John, as if a 
fate was busy in throwing stumbling-blocks in the way of 
their schemes, in the shape of reminiscences of the dreaded 
Cecil family. 

During a pause in the business of the table, which was 
occupying a host of serving-men in livery, besides the maitre 
tTkStel, and four equally gentlemanly-looking allies, a guest 
who, from a long residence abroad, was in perfect ignorance 
of its being decidedly against the rules of EngUsh bon ton to 
speak above a whisper, or attempt anything like conversation 
at dinner, addressed Lady Clairville from some distance with 
this unacceptable question : — " May I ask your ladyship 
where your brother Captain Cecil isP Since my return to 
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!Eng:land, I have in vain sought for him at his own residence, 
which I find occupied by a new proprietor. I wished so 
much again to see him and his beautiful children ! " 

Lady Clairville's countenance grew dark as night at this 
mal-a-propos attempt of a good-natured man to make himself 
agreeable, and with forced composure she said, " My brother 
is abroad for the education of his family." Then addressing a 
question to the gentleman next her, she showed very plainly 
tnat she wished for no more discussion on that topic. 

Julian started at hearing his uncle's name mentioned so 
suddenly ; and blushed violently at t^e falsehood Lady Olair- 
ville uttered with such calmness ; particularly as he perceived 
that tiie eyes of the Duke of Strathhaven were fixed upon her 
with scrutinizing sternness, during the question and her 
answer. He then turned his regards towards Julian, as 
if to observe whether he took, as a matter of course, the 
colouring given to the misfortunes of his uncle ; and Julian 
felt morUned in the extreme, by the tacit supposition of one, 
who, he now felt convinced, knew the true nature of the case. 
It was some relief that Lady Clairville soon rose to leave 
the dinner-room ; and by the time the train of beauty and 
fashion had disappeared, he had in a degree recovered him- 
self. 

On the gentlemen a^ain seating themselves at the table, 
Julian felt a little surprised by hearing the duke call to him 
hj his name, and in a kind and coupons manner request 
him to take the vacant seat by his side. The circumstance 
seemed to offer too great a facility for his making the 
inquiries which he had determined upon, for him to hesi- 
tate an instant ; and he joined his grace with much alacrity. 

Prefacing his conversation with some apology for what at 
first might be deemed ill-timed curiosity, the duke at once 
begged that he would give him some information concerning 
the Cecil family ; adding, that circumstances had transpired 
which had given him a peculiar interest in their affairs; 
but that the services he was anxious to render Captain Cecil 
could not be available unless he was acquaintea with his 
present place of abode. 

There was so manly a conciseness in the duke's words, yet 
at the same time so much evident solicitude and sincere 
benevolence, that Julian's heart opened immediately; and 
anxious to show confidence in one wno manifested such good- 
will towards those he sa dearly loved, he unhesitatingly gave 
bia interrogator every detail that was in his power. Those 
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details consisted of tbe history of his tmcle's pecnniary embar- 
rassments, and the rapture with his sister ; the removal of 
the Cecil family to some retreat which they had vainly 
sought to discover, and the believed fact of the unhappy 
father's flight to France. 

Julian was much agitated when he had to touch upon the 
unfeeling conduct of Lady Clairville, and the consequent ces- 
sation of all intercourse between the two families ; but his 
natural ingenuousness forbade him making any reservation in 
his relation ; and the duke's penetration easily discovered 
that the fear of her son's forming a connection with the poor 
but beautiful Evelyn had been one of Lady Clairville's incite- 
ments to her unsisterly conduct ; while he at once perceived 
what cogent reasons sne had for the fear. 

There was a pause for many minutes. At length the duke 
said gravely, " JDo you mean me to understand, Mr. Sinclair, 
that with the anxiety which you express to discover the place 
of your cousins' residence, you really find the thing impos- 
sible P I should have conceived that, with your knowledge 
of their affairs and connections, the research would not have 
been one of difficulty. Have they no other relations P — no 
man of business to whom you could apply P " 

Julian explained that Mr. Disney, of Bemers Street, 
Captain Cecil's solicitor and agent, had decisively refused 
him any information on the subject, adding, moreover, that 
he should conceive he was not fulfilling the wishes of his 
client if he did not at once apprise the family of any endea- 
vour to discover their retreat, in order that they might take 
further measures for conceidment. Julian also informed the 
duke that the venerable mother of Captain Cecil was still 
living, and had been applied to on the occasion ; but she at 
once declared her ignorance on the subject, telling them that 
all her communications, as well to her son as to his family, 
passed through the hands of Mr. Disney. 

"This is a very perfect system of incognito, and more 
precise than the occasion seems to necessitate," the duke said, 
with some surprise ; and then added, with an expression of 
anxiety, " Does the dear Mrs. Cecil still reside in that beau- 
tiful cottage on the borders of Sdversdale forest P " 

Julian replied in the affirmative, wondering much at the 
knowledge evinced by the duke of his grandmother's abode, 
and ignorant, that from her desire of ministering to the dis- 
tresses of her son, the exemplary mother had eiven up the 
residence which for so many years had formea her happy 
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home, and had removed to one immediately contiguous, but 
considerably inferior in size and adornments to mat which 
she had left. 

The duke remained some moments in serious and abstracted 
thought ; at last, arousing himself from his reflections, he said, 
"Mr. Sinclair, you will think that I am disposed to make 
most impertinent questions this evening, ana yet your can- 
dour is rather to blame in the encouragement it offers me. 
But there is one thing I wish to ask, and which the passionate 
interest you evince in the welfare of Miss Cecil rather dis- 
poses me to doubt. Are you engaged to your cousin, the 
LadydeCressyP" 

"Oh, do not distract me by such a surmise!" Julian 
exclaimed, impatiently. " It is true that my mother, from 
the force of wishing, actually believes that our union will 
take place : but it can never be. Neither Blanche nor I have 
the slightest inclination to the alliance, even were not our 
affections differently placed. Neither are our hearts quite 
mercenary enough to sacrifice their deepest feelings to 
worldly considerations." 

" I believe you from my heart," the duke said warmly, as, 
rising from the table, they proceeded to quit the diuing- 
room ; *' and I entreat you to consider me in the light of an 
interested friend, as well for your own sake as for those 
whose cause our conversation lias shown me you espouse so 
earnestly." 

Julian, delighted and amazed, felt as if he was under the 
delusion of a dream. It was one, however, which left him 
soothed and comforted, for knowing the great influence which 
the Duke of Strathhaven might exercise over his mother's 
mind, he augured the happiest results from his interference 
in his behalf. He did not, however, accompany the duke to 
the drawing-room. A sense of committed weakness led him 
to doubt mmself, and dread at once the beauty of Lady 
Florence, and the reproaches, implied rather than spoken, 
with which he guessea he should be assailed by one who had 
some reason to accuse him of inconsistency. Besides this, 
another motive actuated him. Whilst in conversation with 
the duke, the4hought had occurred to him that they had too 
lightly given credence to the elder Mrs. Cecil's words, that 
she was in ignorance of the abode of her son's family. Was 
this natural, when there could be no reason for the conceal- 
ment, as far as regarded herself? Was it not more likely 
that the unfortunate Cecils had sought an asylum with h^" '^ 
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-^d although Blanche was in the constant habit of comma- 
nication with her grandmother, the silence with regard to 
those who wished concealment was of course the system she 
would pursue. % 

The idea once formed, a tumult of hope and anxiety rose 
within the bosom of Julian. He resolved immediately to 
proceed to Eiyersdale, in the fond expectation of there meeting 
those so dear to him. He had a twofold motive in wishing to 
depart without any del&j ; the ardent hope which the duke's 
assumption of Mrs. Cecil's knowledge of her relation's resi- 
dence nad led him to form, and the desire of escaping the 
expostulations of Lady Clairville, who he judged would be 
rather vehement on the occasion. He did not acknowledge 
to himself that he was also anxious to avoid another inter- 
view with the too dangerous Florence ; but retiring at once 
to his study, he gave orders for his travelling-caniage to be 
got in readmesB, aetexmimng to proceed a stage on his journey 
that night. 



CHAPTEE XVm. 

" A woman moved is like a fomitain troubled. 
Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty." 

Blanche looked eagerly for her cousin when the gentlemen 
entered the music saloon on quitting the dining-room, as the 
agitation and abstraction of nis manner during dinner had 
made her feel anxious about him. She watched in vain, and 
though some time elapsed, still no Julian appeared. She 
passed into the drawing-room, where she heard Ladv Clair- 
ville ask several times for him, and beheld Ladv Florence, 
with a flushed cheek and agitated glances, evidently watehing 
for his appearance, although she MPected to be listening with 
complacence to the flattering speeches of Lord John Hale, 
who, having confided to Colonel Fitz-Irby his opinion that 
Blanche de Cressy was decidedly in love with th,e Duke of 
Strathhaven, was now what he called " backing out " of the 
imputation of having paid her attentions. 

The continued absence of Julian at length rendered Blanche 
so nervous and uncomfortable, that she was resolved to seek 
him in his study, where she knew he sometimes hid himself 
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when wearied with the party in the drawing-room. At the 
door of the music saloon, however, she was met by a servant, 
who with rather an air of mystery put a note into her hand. 
She hastily read these words : — 

" Come to my study, dear Blanche. I wish to have a few 
moments* conversation with you before I leave Oakwood. 
The carriage is waiting for me." 

Blanche lost not a moment in obeying the summons, and 
in a few seconds had joined her cousin. He immediately 
accounted for this hasty departure by describing the impres- 
sion he had received of the possibility of finding the Cecils at 
iEUversdale. Blanche was not surprised at his deciding ta 
leave Oakwood, as she had ^rceived his intentions rather 
pointed that way in the morning ; but she could not see the 
necessity of so hurried a departure. However, he answered 
her objections by exclaiming rather impatiently— 

"Blanche, 1 can bear tms artificial existence no longer, 
where one's better feelings are hid, are smothered, by the 
tyrannous exactions of one imperious individual. I must go. 
Besides, if I remain here I subject myself to the coq[uetr^ of 
Lady Florence ; and much as I detest myself for it, still I 
confess— 1 confess with shame^-that while under the influence 
of her extraordinary beauty, her excessive fascination of 
manner, she gains a dominion over my better nature, which, 
as you said Uiis morning, is a sin against my true and real 
affections.*' 

Blanche was convinced by his reasons, and rejoiced that 
he had thus prudently made nis determinations ; int still she 
said,— 

" My dear JuHan, do you forget the duke P How can you 
thus abruptly leave him r " 

" It is on this subject I wished to speak to you," he re- 
plied. " I have written to him, and I think he will forgive 
the slight, in consideration of my motives." 

Julian then repeated the whole of the conversation that 
had passed between himself and the dtdce ; and while 
Blanche listened with much surprise to his account of the 
extreme interest his grace had evinced for the Cecil family, 
ihete was a beatins at her heart—* a san^ine glow of hope, 
which seemed to tdl her that she too might look to him as a 
ftiendto her wishes regarding those beloved cousins. 

"And now, dear Blanche, you had better return to the 
drawing-room," Julian said, as he bent and gently kissed her 
foreheacL "We must say adieu for some short time. My 

X 
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mother will doubtless be in liigli anger, but it cannot be 
helped. The duke goes on Monday, and on that day I be- 
lieve our party will, in a great measure, disperse. Dear 
Blanche, 1 need not ask you often to visit my poor father. 
He loves us both, thougn his mind seems alienated from 
eveiT other idea. Now farewell, my darling Blanche! the 
carnage is waiting in the stable-vard." And affectionately 
embracing her, the impetuous and quick-resolving Julian had 
vanished before the oewildered girl could utter another 
word. 

Lady Clairville was indeed exasperated when she learnt 
that her son had so abruptly taken his departure, and Blanche 

§ladly quitted her side to deliver to the duke the note which 
ulian had confided to her. He looked surprised, and turned 
to a table on which a lamp stood to read its contents. Blanche, 
whose eyes were most attentively watching him, fancied she 
saw anything but displeasure in his mamy and expressive 
countenance. He raised his eyes after having perused the 
note, apparently for the purpose of seeking Lady Clairville, 
and encountered the fixea andanzious^aze of Blanche, which 
was riveted upon him. She blushed deeply when she dis- 
covered that her scrutiny had been observed; but| her em- 
barrassment was dispellea by his saying kindly to her as he 
passed to join Lady Clairville in an adjoining apartment, — 

" I must find your aunt, my dear lady. Mr. Sinclair has 
commissioned me to clear him, as far as 1 am concerned, from 
any want of courtesy in thus leaving us. He has explained 
his reasons in a most satisfactory manner." 

The evening, to those interested in the late event, passed 
on with cloucS and etmui, which latter ingredient seemed to 
impart itself in a measure to all the inmates of Oakwood. 
Lady Clairville was most vehement in her expressions of dis- 
pleasure. The sudden departure of Jidian filled her with 
apprehension as well as an^er. Li vain the duke endeavoured 
to appease her wrath, which to him she attributed solely to 
the unpropriety and disrespect her son had betrayed in thus 
having left his grace. Sue would not — she could not, be 
reconmled to the outrage. 

And Lady Florence, how did she brook this slight — ^this 
signal evidence that her attractions had made but a trival 
impression on the heart of one she believed she had wholly 
wonP It appeared that the deceiver was the deceived — ^the 
subjugator, tlie one subdued. Her vain, but warm heart was 
now writhing under the pain of the self-inflicted wound< She 
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had, indeed, played wiih edged .tools ; and a game began in 
very wantonness of spirit, h&i ended in far too serious a man- 
ner for her own peace. The toils laid for the unsuspecting 
Julian had been the means of her own entanglement. She 
had felt this, but still took no pains to disengage herself, 
rather hugging to her bosom the cnains which she fancied she 
might throw off at pleasure. It is true, things had come on 
very gradually. At first it was but the quiet admiration 
which every woman would feel at witnessing such marks of 
love for the absent object of his attachment; and, to the 
ardent-minded Florence, it was beyond measure touching to 
behold so young, so noble a being, with the whole world 
before him, and Si the world's advantages, subdued and hum- 
bled, willing and anxious to sacrifice everything to the one 
shrine at which he worshipped. And what was the object of 
his idolatry P A fair girl, poor and friendless ; though he 
was surrounded by dazzling beauty, which smiled upon him, 
and had riches, splendour, and rank at his command. This 
was all very striking — ^very interesting, and at first. Lady 
Florence viewed it m that light alone. But then came her 
own excitable feelings — ^her imstable princi{>les — ^her vanity 
and self-love ; all corroborative of passion which took posses- 
sion of her. She had from the first warmly admired Julian ; 
soon she loved liitn with all the violence of an ungovemed 
heart. She was encouraged by his mother to seek his society ; 
and quickly perceiving tluit the endiantment of her smiles could 
not even be resisted by his preoccupied mind ; but that they 
extended by degrees the impression which her feigned sym- 
pathjr had first made, she freely gave herself up to the 
mtoxicating sentiment which assailed her, without once giving 
a thought to the future. 

Mr. St. John had only remained at Oakwood a few daja ; 
therefore his wife had been left without the slight restraint 
which even his seldom-regarded presence might have imposed. 
lAdy Clairville had arranged opportunities and invented 
reasons for tite-a-tetes, which kept her son and lovely guest 
in constant communication, and produced an intimacy too 
consonant with the wishes of the latter. She gave herself up 
to the happiness of the present moment, and in the societjr of 
the attractive Julian, forgot that pleasure founded on passion 
is but as durable as the sand-based tower. 

Julian was now gone I The intelligence still sounded in 
her ears, and her untamed heart was fiUed with the madness 
of disappointment. The spoiled child of prosperity, she was 
X 2 
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the liring example of the baneM effect of that oolutant 
indulgence whicn ever foments impatient desires, creates 
sensibility to the slightest cause, and raises wishes which no 
fruition can satisfy. By a round of selfish gratifications, the 
feelings are left acute to every disappointment. Hence the 
gale which another would scarcely feel, is to the self-indulged 
a rude tempest ; and as is told of the effeminate Sybarite, the 
rose-leaf doubled beneath them on the couch, breaks the rest 
of those who only consider enjoyment and unholy pleasures. 

Florence, whose sin certainly did not lie in dissmiulation, 
in Tain endeavoured to couceal the chagrin and passionate 
regrets which were jarring in her inmost heart. She re- 
mained silent and aDstracted on a couch, which even her 
most approved cavaliers hesitated to approach, so deep was 
the sa(mess expressed by her pale countenance. 

Blanche exerted herself, as she was wont, for the sake of 
others; but it was to no purpose. The evening passed 
heavily to those she wished to enliven ; and, fatigued with 
the irksomeness of conversing with those to whom no other 
feeling than courtesy drew her, it was a welcome relief when 
the party at length broke up and she foxmd herself alone with 
her good ffovemess. 

Lady Florence, too, hailed with some degree of satisfaction 
the privacy of her own chamber, not that she expected to 
find either peace or comfort, but at least it offered conceal- 
ment to the violent burst of grief, which ever^ minute she 
found more difficult to restrain. Quickly disrobmg herself of 
her splendid dinner-dress, she bade her maid give her her 
douillHe of violet-coloured satin, and then dismissed her. 
With hands clasped on her beating bosom, CToans rather 
than sobs issued from her trembling lips, and there was a 
sense of desertion and outraged affection at her heart, which 
seemed as though it wotdd overwhelm her. At that moment, 
a tap at the door a little recalled her to herself. It was Lady 
OlairviUe's maid, requesting from her lady that she would 
repair in a few minutes to her dressing-room. Scarcely 
knowing what she did. Lady Florence snatched the silver 
lamp that was burning on the chimney, and gliding hastily 
along the corridor, entered quickly and without ceremony the 
apartment of her friend. For an instant she paused at the 
door, as if irresolute whether or not she should advance, the 
rays of the lamp making visible a countenance actually trans- 
formed by ang[ry emotions, and rendered in appearance still 
paler by the yiolet-ooloured wrapper which ^he wore* 
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IMj Olairville, who was also m her rohe de ehambre, 
reclining in. tkfauteuil by the side of a bright jfire, which m 
autmnnal night rendered necessary, actaally started when her 
ejres fell upon the conntenance of Lady florenoe,'— its expres- 
sion was so totally altered. Averse tnat she should perceive 
her surprise, she begged her to enter ; and, taming to her 
moid who was in attendance, made her place another chair 
and then withdraw. Lady Florence smik into her seat 
without uttering a^word, and the two friends were left; 
alone. 

There was something striking in the scene which the inte- 
rior of this fairy apartment presented. The beauty of its 
decorations, the dbiastened light of the alabaster lamps, which 
shed a subdued tint on every object around ; and, moreover, 
the striking beauty of the lovely women, who, in their becom- 
ing undress and the partial obscurity of the chamber, offered 
subjects for an artist s pencil. Lady ClairviUe, with her dark 
and brilliant eyes, her raven hair, and the flushed expression 
of her countenance, offering no bad repre8ent9,tion of an 
inspired Sibyl; while the soul-struck Florence, as she sat 
with her unclosed lips, distended leyes, her fair dishevelled 
ringlets hanging in disorder about her pale agitated face, and 
waiting as though in terror, for what sne was yet anxious to 
hear, seemed the vexy personification of one who had sought 
oracular instruction. 

They sat in silence for some time. At len^ it was broken 
hj Lady Glairville ; who in a voice hoarse with vexation and 
disappomtment exclaimed, " How is this. Lady Florence P 
So all my hopes, and the well-acted drama in which jon 
played so important a part, seem to have ended in a failure. 
Bow is itP Has there been any misunderstanding — any 
blunder P Ton know you had carte hlanche from me for any 
device, any plan you liked to pursue. I cannot help thinking 
this flight of my ungrateful son," and she spoke with insolent 
bitterness, " is rather a slight on your ladyship's attractions. 
It would seem to be an easier affair to become the fashion of 
a London season, than to enchain the wandering feelings of a 
boy of two-and-twenty. However, I have made up my mind 
to one thing ;" and nere the demon of fury seemed to per- 
vade the whole being of the mother, — " I wiU no longer trust 
to pretty faces and empty miriauderies to gain that influence 
over a son's actions wnicn his duty fails to give me, and he 
minr live to rue the change in my j^lans." 
^ she paused for a momenl^ waitmg some reply from Lady 
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Florence ; but uhe eat speechless, thongli an angrr flush in 
her deep blue eve seemed to betray that she had heard the 
words fuldressea to her. Lady Clairville then continned, 
" Next week I shall go to town and take with me my un- 
fortunate husband. Sis increasing infirmities [render some 
alteration in his will a necessary consideration. I have 
already spoken to him upon the subject, and I will see if, by 
that measure, I cannot bring the perverse Julian completely 
into my power ; at least it will prevent the ruined fool from 
marmng that Cecil girl." 

" fie will never marry any other," Lady Florence replied, 
in a low tone of voice and with a fearful eflTort at calmness ; 
" he will never marry any other while this youthful and 
deep-rooted love exists, and while Lady de Cressy is in the 
way to watch over him." 

The latter remark rather soothed Lady Clairville, who her- 
self had fancied in the evident marks of displeasure displayed 
by Blanche at Julian's devotion to another, some symptoms of 
the attachment she had wished her to entertain. 

" With regard to the degree of influence which Blanche 
de Cressy may exercise over her cousin, I can never be dis- 
satisfled ; but I must confess. Lady Florence," the still angry 
mother exclaimed, " I am surprised to hear you talk sucn 
nonsense— such excessive folly, as to speak of the deep-rooted 
love of a young man who, for the last few weeks, has lived 
but in your smiles, and whose time and actions have been 
perfectly devoted to you. I see nothing in this constant 
lover — ^this paragon of fidelity — ^but a wilful boy, with 
passions as unstable as his actions." 

" You quite mistake the circumstances," Lady Florence 
replied, whose comparatively gentle nature appeared perfectly 
subdued by the raging spirit before her. ** Tour son liked 
my society, and may have admired my person; besides 
which, few young men can withstand the flatteiy of atten- 
tions from a married woman, particularly when those atten- 
tions have evidently a deeper source than the mere love of 
c(mauest. But your son never loved me : admiration, and 
the love of whicn his ardent heart is capable, are very, very 
different in their nature. No, Lady Clairville, while my 
whole soul has trembled beneath the inflvience of newly- 
awakened passion, Julian has numbed its every feeling by 
uttering some regret for his lost Evelyn." 

The mental anguish of the impassioned Florence here burst 
forth, and rising from her chair, with her clasped hands 
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pressed on her bosom as thongli she would still its tremulous 
throbbings, she exclaimed with vehemence — 

" Yes, Lady Clairville, it is I who am the sufferer. I gave 
Me, ardent devoted love, for levity, familiaritv, and now 
desertion ! But it is well ; perhaps I deserve all I endure, 
in suffering myself to be made a tool in your hands — ^in 
attempting, by a criminal and destructive sentiment, to 
alienate his affections from a pure and legitimate object. 
And now to the torture of finding the feelings which I 
fancied I had awakened, were shallow and tmreal, are added 
your reproaches, your unfeeling taunts— jrou. Lady Ckirville, 
who threw me into the midst of temptation — ^you, who bade 
me be the companion, the seducer, of one too dangerously 
perfect in mind and person. Now hear me,— hear me con- 
fess that I, a wife, a mother, madly, devotedly love your son ; 
Yes, Lady Clairville, my peace of mind is gone for ever. I 
return to my home a degraded being, and bearing also in my 
mind the consciousness of having lent myself to deceit and 
perfidy. Yes, this is your work: but listen to me; no 
blessing will ever attend your views whilst you use such 
means for their furtherance." 

Lady Florence turned to depart, and Lady Clairville, who 
was speeddesB from surprise and rage, whilst her dark eyes 
were flashing with a fierce and terrible expression, could 
scarcely find utterance to detain her. At length she said, 

"Tins language is insulting — ^is absurd from you, Lady 
Florence St. Jomi — vou, a woman of the world, one whose 
levity has been the talk of many a London season. You must 
be acting this little scene for my amusement, to divert my 
mind from the vexations which oppress it." 

She paused, and for a minute regarded Lady Florence, who 
was leaning against the mantel-piece ; her face was shaded by 
her hands, and her whole form shook with emotion. Lady 
Clairville perceived that she had gone too far ; and by an 
effort suppressing Ihe anger which had moved her, she said 
in an altered tone of voice — 

"Yes, indeed, my own sweet friend, I must think that you 
are merely jesting ; but forgive me, I was wrong, most faulty, 
in giving way to a momentary vexation, which your positive 
assertions produced. Sit down, my dear Lady Florence,*' 
she continued in a tone of gentleness calculated to soothe the 
chafed spirit of her hitherto devoted friend, and attempting 
at the same time to take her hand ; "sit down and listen to 
me with your usual kindness and forbearance. We have still 
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some work to do ; your lovelinesB must yet ^ lure this tassel- 
gentle back again.* " 

" No, Lady Clairville, I will hear no more. I have heard» 
I have done, too much already : I hare ayowed a weakness 
which a woman should die sooner than confess, and tou may 
solace yourself with the reflection that it is your mighty hand 
which has worked all this. You have added another to the 
victims which your imperious will has rendered xmhappy." 

Thus saying, this wayward child of impulse rushed from 
the room. Deep sobs burst from her bosom, and with 
streaming eyes she was rapidly gaining her own apartment 
when she suddenly encountered Mrs. Stewart, who, alter 
attending her pupil to her room, was now retiring to her own. 
Her surprise was great at meeting Lady Florence thus agi* 
tated, and at such a tfane. Her kind feelings could not resist 
the impulse which urged her to inquire if she coxild be of any 
use ; but Lady Florence with a start of impatience at tfaie 
rencounter, hastily motioned her to proceed ; and gliding past 
her, sought the refuge of her own apartment. 

Here her sufferings amounted to absolute torture ; abortive 
anger at neglected unrequited passion forming their principal 
feature, ^as ! the time when reflection might have shown 
her the dangerous path she was seeking, had been trifled 
fruitlessly away. Staving once allowed her strong passions 
te gain the ascendancy, she had been hurried by them into 
the midst of a torrent, by whose impetuosity she was being 
borne rapidly to the fearnil gulf beyond, and experienced too 
late there are no chains so galling, no fetters so heavy, as 
those which bind the heart to the errors and corruptions in 
which it has once indulged. 



CHAPTEE XrX. 

'* Happy is England ! I could be content 
To see no other verdure than its own, 
TO feel no other breezes than are blown 
Through its tall woods with high romanoes blent.'* 

Blanche, who had heard of the agitation in which Lady 
Florence had been met by Mrs. Stewart, the next morning 
looked for her appearance at the breakfast-table with some 
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degree of anxiety and cimosity. She felt ao mat a dislike 
to her general character, that even to her kind heart the idea 
of her snfferingB imparted iio feeling of commiseration, 
althou^ they had heen bo piteously described by Mrs. Stew- 
art. Without much penetration it was easy to diyine that 
her griefs arose from temper and passion ; and Blanche sur- 
mised justly that some discussion with her aunt had roused 
this ebullition of emotion. 

It was Sunday morning, and Lady Olairville, who con- 
sidered the proprieties of life as much as the most highly 
— : — z^^^3 QQ^^ Jq^ hq^ ^3g goDierally the earliest on that 



S, had suffered all her guests to assemble at the breakfast- 
ie before she joined them. 

Through the disguise of her softest manner the expe- 
rienced eye of Blanche, when she at length joined them, 
detected many symptoms of storm within ; and her hollow 
eves and tremoling hand seemed to speak of a sleepless night. 
Still she conversed cheerfully and much; and turning to 
Lord John Hale, who blushed with great juvenility at the 
soft impeachment, said laughingly— 

" I fear. Lord John, you lost your heart last night to my^ 
charmingr friend, Florence St. John: and how will you sup- 
port the mformation that the po or darling has been obliged 
to leave Oakwaod suddenly? We all know her excessive love 
and anxiety for her beautiful boys, and therefore ought not 
to wonder at her flying to them on the wings of maternal 
tenderness, because a letter this morning announces the 
appearance of the measles in the next town-* at least, 
I think it is the next town, but I am sure it is quite as 
near." 

There was a general smile at the nawetS with which Lady 
Clairville spoke of her friend's excitable fears ; but Blanche s 
blushes were as deep as Lord John's, the falsehood of her 
aunt seemed so wanton and unnecessary. However, one 
truth was announced, the hurried departure of Lady Flo- 
rence. 

It was Lady de Cressy's general rule to walk to church 
when the weather permitted ; and whether she walked or 
went in the carriage, she always arranged to be accompanied 
by Mrs. Stewart. A slight autumnal ram this morning called 
for the attendance of her phaeton and ponies ; and preceding 
the rest of the guests with her attached governess, she left 
the religious portion of the party to findf their way in the 
different carriages provided for their use. 
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The reason for this em^essement was her wish to seoare 
for her valued friend the seat which she had always been 
accustomed to occupy for so many years next to her. She 
felt that thus kneeling in the act ot devotion by the side of 
this exceUent woman, to whom alone she owed the inesti- 
mable blessing and comfort of religious instruction — ^who had 
first taught her infant lips to move in supplication to her 
God — ^that her prayers flowed more freely in the presence of 
one whom she Knew to be the very soul of piety and good- 



The duke of Strathhayen was among the number of those 
who that day visited the humble village church ; and when 
the party were preparing to re-enter the carriages which were 
to convey them home, said kindly to Blanche, " My dear 
Lady de Cressy, as the rain has entirely ceased, would you 
not prefer walking back to Oakwood through the park r I 
should be too happy to be your escort.** 

Blanche most gladly avsoled herself .of the proposal ; and 
Mrs. Stewart, miving ascertained that the shoes of the 
Baroness were equal to encountering the still humid earthy 
though her own were not, the duke and his youthful com- 
panion proceeded on their way ; not, however, without a look 
of si^ficance directed by liord John to Colonel Fitz-Irby, 
who nad professed in the strictest confidence that he still 
thought he should " distance his ^ace.*' 

There is ever an irksomeness m the commencement of a 
tSte-^tete, when it has been desired for a special purpose by 
both parties, as in the present case. Blanche had anxiously 
desired a private interview with the duke, that she in her 
turn might speak to him of the cousins, in whose welfare 
Julian had told her he evinced so ^at an interest : but there 
was a delicacy in the subject, which, united with the degree 
of awe in which she had been accustomed to regard the duke, 
gave an embarrassment to her feelings, which kept her for 
some minutes silent, as they turned into the park. 

The duke, on his side, experienced a degree of constraint, 
though less perceptibly so than his companion. But while 
it was concealed beneath the usual gravity of his manned, he 
internally marvelled that such should be the case; and 
sought to account for it, by supposing that it arose from 
averseness to speak to the proud Baroness de Cressy of 
relations in poverty and discredit. He therefore discoursed 
on different topics, and the beauiy of the surrounding scenery 
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afforded him ample subject. This was a point on which the 
interest of Blanche was speediljr awakened; she assented 
with pleasure to the justice of his remarks, and offered her 
own with Hiat enthusiasm which her love for the country 
usually awakened. On her observinff that, if the view of 
English woodlands, clad in their bright autumnal tints, were 
so universally objects of admiration, how infinitely more 
must the American forests deheht the eye, the duke replied, 
" I think not, my dear lady ; ror even the most nrejudiced 
of American tourists do ample justice to our islana scenery ; 
and I can fancy that the immensity which you believe adds 
so greatly to the effect, rather diminishes by its indistinctness. 
TaDting of Americans remind me of Washington's Irving's 
description of English park scenery. He says, ' there is 
nothing more imposing than its beauty. Vast lawns, that 
extend like sheets of vivid green, with here and there clumps 
of gigantic trees heaping up rich piles of foliage. The solemn 
pomp of groves and woodland glades, with the deer trooping 
m silent herds across them ; the hare bounding away to the 
covert, or the pheasant suddenly bursting upon the wing ; 
the brook taught ixs wind in the most natural meanderings, 
or expand into a glassy lake ; the sequestered pool, reflecting 
the quivering trees, with the yellow leaf sleeping on its 
bosom, and the trout roaming fearlessly about iU limpid 
waters; while some rustic temple, or sylvan statue, ^own 
green and dank with age, gives an air of classic sanctity to 
9ie seclusion.* " 

Blanche was delighted with the quotation; adding, that 
there was so much gra]^hic fidelity and beauty of expression 
in the description, that it in a measure enhanced the beauties 
it so eloquently depicted. 

" As far as regards my own taste," rejoined her companion, 
" though the assertion may lead you to doubt my possessing 
any, I must confess I prefer English village scenery to the 
most exquisitely composed parks m the kingdom. A rustic 
parish like Oakwood, on a Sunday above all, offers to me the 
most interesting of spectacles. What a delightful sight it is 
when the bell is sending its silver melody across the quiet 
fields, to behold the peasantry thronging tranquilly alon^ the 
green lanes to their diurch ! It is this sweet nome-feehng," 
added the duke, with a deep sigh; "that is, after all, the 
parent of the purest enjoyment and the steadiest virtues. 
Oh I how unlike the feverish pleasures afforded by the world I 
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The happiness enjoyed in the peaoefolness and seolqsion of 
the country 

** * Wants no ^vitnesies 
But ita own sharefB, and apptroviue Heaven } 
That, like a Dower deep hid in rocKy defta, 
Smiles tbongh 'tis looking only on the sky.' " 

Blanche regarded her companion with nnfei^d astonish- 
ment. ^ She conld not believe that such poetical ideas and 
reflections could flow from lips so graye, or a heart which she 
fancied to be entirely deyoted to diplomatio affairs. The 
duke perceived her look of surprise, and smiled, 

" I see, Lady de Cressy," he said, " that you imagined me 
to have long outlived the a^e of romance ; and my ideas to 
be all so centred in the senous realities of life and of stato 
affairs, that mv heart must be deadened to the beauties of 
nature, as weU as to every softor feeling. But believe me, 
my dear young friend, although my life has be0n passed in 
busy commotion of one sort or ano&er, it has been one little 
consonant with mj natural tastes— a perpetual warfare of 
circumstances agamst human feelings. My heart, I would 
fain beUeve, was created for softer emotions ; but the path 
into which I have been thrown has been one of tumult and 
agitation. It has furrowed my brow, and imparted a stern- 
ness which, in truth, is at vananoe with the real disposition 
of my heart,^-that, I trust, is in better keeping, and beats 
with the same feelings which warmed the bosom of the young 
Walter Fitz-Henry, though I now bear about the furrowed 
front and care*wom visage of the' duke of Strathhaven.*' 

" It must^it does,*' exclaimed Blanche with emotion ; fop 
the words of the duke, uttered in a tone of voice as mournful 
as it was musical, sunk deeply into her heart, and created 
a feeling; towards him of affection as well as veneration. Stie 
knew that, although bom of a noble family, his present 
exalted rimk bad been conferred upon him in consequence of 
his brilliant achievements, during a Ion? and arduous military 
career ; but she had never before heard him revert to his early 
days, and the mention of them, with the evident regrets of 
the titled warrior, were to her inexpressibly affecting. 

They walked on for some time in silence, both apparently 
absorbed in deep reflection. At length it was broken by tlie 
duke, who said, " Lady de Cressy, you appear to enjoy the 
country so macbt that it must be a source of regret to j<m 
to leave it."^ 
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"Yes, I always quit it with sorrow; but formerly there 
were redeeming pleasures in London,^ which made me regret 
tiiie country less, and here Blanche sighed. 

" Now at such a time of the year, with weather so beauti- 
ful, you will scarcely find any friends in town," the duke 
remarked. 

"We never go until February — and till that time we 
shall not have much fine weather to regret," Blanche replied, 
a Httle surprised at the Duke's words. 

" But Ijady Clairville has, since breakfast, informed me, 
that she» with all the family, go to London on Tuesday, not 
to return to Oakwood this season," the duke rejoined. 

Blanche was all astomshment; but she felt Httle sorrow 
at the event. Her mind was in such an unsettled state, that 
any change was preferable to the cahn dull feeling of neither 
hearing m, or acting for, those upon whom her thoughts 
were so constantly l)ent. She was for a moment silent, 
reflecting upon wliat she had heard ; but soon added, again 
flighmg, and as it were thinking aloud, " It does not, however, 
signify ; in London I shall be as desolate as I am here." 

She ])au8ed and blushed, for she perceived the duke's 
penetrating gaze fixed upon herself. They were now rapidly 
approaching the house, and a few steps would have brought 
t£em to it, when the duke requested that their walk might 
be prolonged, expressing an anxiety to see a new hermitage 
which had lately been erected in a little wood in the parK. 
Blandie, who now felt an additional interest in the presence 
and oonvexisation of her companion, acceded to his wish with 
pleasure; and drawn by the irresistible influence of his 
benevolent and courteous manners to greater intimacy, she 
pursued her walk with an absence of restraint very different 
m>m the feelings which had usually marked her mterviews 
with one so distinguished by situation and talent as the 
^ve-looking duke of Strathhaven. 

"Your cousin's hasty departure has, I fear, greatly 
incensed Lady Clairville, and I imagine that I am in some 
:ree the cause. Had I not been unfortunately here, her 
^ship's displeasure could not have been so serious." 
' Liaeed," Blanche replied quickly, "I believe thatmr 
aunt would have been equally angry, had not your grace s 
presence made Julian's sudden departure even more ill-timed. 
Poor Julian! he is a creature of impulse, and his temper 
and patience have been much tried. Indulged to the utmost 
HB a child, and since his feelings have matured thwarted in 
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his dearest hopes, his mind is unprepared for the opposition 
he has now to encounter. I love my cousin with all the 
warmth of a sister's affection, still I see his faults and deplore 
them. He will be everything his friends can desire, if his 
affections are allowed to take their natural bent; but if 
forced and perverted. Heaven knows what will become of 
him." 

The duke looked with scrutiny at Blanche. The suspicion 
had once crossed his mind that she loved Julian ; but, m her 
open countenance and firm tone of voice, he plainly perceived 
that Evelyn Cecil had no rival there. Though totally dis- 
similar, he could not help almost equally admiring the two 
interesting cousins. Blanche had not the angelic beauty of 
Evelyn to attract ; but an exquisite ndnd evmced itself in 
her expressive countenance, and sparkled in the eves which, 
shaded by lon^ dark lashes, had a deep and melting look. 
Her mouth and teeth were faultless ; yet still, unless exercise 
or feeling brought the colour to her cheeks, she would, to a 
casual observer, pass by unnoticed. But though the radiant 
loveliness of Evelyn attracted and fettered the attention, 
there were moments when Blanche might even have eclipsed 
her; while the purity of her mind, the excellence of her 
principles, the warmth and benevolence of her heart, ren- 
dered her equally an object for love and devotion. There 
was the same high and open forehead perceptible in all the 
cousins, and it seemed to tell of the Cecil pride which beat 
in the heart beneath. Indeed, in the manners of the young 
baroness there was a degree of haughtiness which repulsed 
those who knew her not ; but it extended no farther than 
manner — ^the heart was all warmth and tenderness within. 

"Lady Clairville does not hear very often from her 
brother. Captain Cecil, does she P" inquired the duke. 

" Never, was the laconic reply of Blanche. 

" Perhaps you are not aware. Lady de Cressy, that I feel 
a warm and anxious interest in that unhappy family P But," 
the duke added after waiting a few moments for an answer 
from his companion, " perhaps you take the same view of 
the subject as your aunt, Lady Clairville, and it is painful 
to you." 

"It is indeed painful to me," Blanche replied; |*but not 
as you suppose. 1 feel bitterly for them, and it is a case 
of deep sorrow to me ; oh ! how unmiti^ted, when I con- 
sider that the common kindness of kmdred might have 
spared them so much misery. And I, with all my richest- 
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ffold which is hourly heaping up for me,— to bo tied and 
fettered as I am. Powerless as the beggar who stretches 
out his hand and asks for charity. And two lon^ years are 
before me ere I shall be free, during which tmie every 
wretchedness may occur. But I must beg your grace's 
pardon ; I am imposing too much of my ^eyances upon 
your notice. You have touched upon a topic which always 
rouses my feelings, and have spoken of my cousins with a 
kindness that at once opens my heart. 

" My dear Lady de Cressy, make no apologies, I beseech 
you. I honour you for your warm-hearted support of those 
YOU love," the auke replied quickly ; then with some slight 
hesitation, added, " I know a little of Miss Cecil ; I have sJso 
seen her eldest brother ; and I can easily imagine how dear, 
how valued they must be to those who have the advantage 
of greater intimacy with them." 

" Oh, sweet Evelyn!" exclaimed Blanche, "she is indeed 
to be loved ; so good, so beautiful ! In purity and guileless- 
ness of heart, in elevation of mind, who indeed is to be com- 
pared to her P" 

"And Herbert," inquired the duke, — "is he equally 
excellent?" 

" He is indeed," and here Blanche turned away her head 
as if struck by a sudden consciousness. 

Before this name was mentioned, her earnest eyes were 
£xed upon the duke with animation and openness. But the 
magic sound of this one name caused the eyes to drop, the 
lips to quiver, and the averted countenance was sunused 
with a bright crimson. 

The duke apparently took no notice of this change, but 
seemed determined to make himself master of every feeling 
of the family. 

" Do tell me. Lady de Cressy," he continued, " something 
of the prospects of young Cecil. We are taUang confiden- 
tially, and I pray you to look upon me not as the stem 
diplomatic minister, but as the truly anxious Mend of the 
Cecil family, — a friend, in short, who is desirous of proving 
himself such by deeds as well as words." 

Blanche again turned towards the duke, her eyes and 
countenance orilliant with animation, and taking his hand, 
she seemed as though she would press it to her £ps ; but in 
an instant, as if ashamed and frightened at the act to which 
her feelings impelled her, she quickly relinquished it, and 
turning (iway^ burst into tears. They wercj nowever^ tears 
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more of delight than sorrow, and had the duke's countenance 
at this moment been observed, greater symptoms of emotion 
might have been detected than this redoubted warrior would 
have perhaps wished to betray. Gratified by the confidence 
and gratitude the enthusiastic girl had evinced, he said in 
tones the most friendly and encouraging-— 

" My dear lady, you must not make me a half confidant. 
Tell me most tmreservedly how you think I could benefit 
the family. My interest of course is great, and t wiU exert 
it to the utmost of my power. Tell me what would be your 
plans for them, and I may assist you most successfully." 

Lady de Cressy then spoke, and she had now conquered all 
hesitation. 

" Herbert was most anxious to go into the army, and was 
educated with this view; but the deranged state of my 
uncle's afiairs precludes the possibility of maintaining a son 
in the military profession, even could he procure his commis- 
sion. My wishes are these : — ^Your grace, I conclude, is 
well aware of the extent of my hitherto useless fortune, and 
my desire is to raise a sum of money which I will engage to 
pay, with any interest upon it, when I come of age. With 
that I may relieve my uncle from his difficulties, Herbert can 
enter the profession for which he is so well calculated, and 
my poor aunt, restored to the husband of her afPection, may 
again smile in happiness upon her beloved children. Oh, 
mi&t delight is in the idea of the joy of such a reunion ! Can 
YOU assist me in this scheme, my dear, dear duke F " cried 
]Blanche, clasping her hands in supplication as she almost 
knelt before him. 

The duke looked upon the warm-nearted girl with tender 
admiration, but he shook his head, and was thoughtfully 
silent. At len^ he said to the impatient, anxious Blanche, 
who watched his countenance in an agony of suspense, 

"My sweet young lady, part of your wishes shall be 
realised immediately. Mr. Cecil shall have a commission in 
the Guards without loss of time ; and he shall not lack the 
means of support in the service. But the other part of your 
wish is too serious a matter for me immediately to comply 
with. I must consider before I answer." 

" Then with many, many thanks for your graoe's kind- 
ness, I must decline for Herbert the offer you have made. 
My cousin cannot be imder any pecuniary obligation to a 
stranger," Blanche added with a deepening colour, ''and of 
Via own &mily I alone am in the sitoatioB to offer it,** 
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"You are a moat extraordinary family," replied the duke, 
looking at the almost indignant girl with a smile. "The 
£ame proud blood flows alike in all your veins." He was con- 
tinuing the subject when they were suddenly joined by a 
party of loungers from the house, which, to the regret of both« 
interrupted me interesting interview. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

" Hope comes again, to tbis heart long: a stranerer, 
Onoe more she sings me her flattering strain j 
Snt bush, gentle siren, for, ah ! there's less danger 
In still suffering on, than in hoping again.'* 

Aftbb the preceding conversation, ^ the wamn-hearted 
Blanche was more than ever occupied with the idea of the 
service she might render the Cecd family. This had been 
long the subject of her most anxious consideration ; but 
alone, and unaided, she had never known how to set about 
her labour of love. Her every feeling was engaged in their 
cause ; and now, with such a powerful coadjutor — so influen- 
tial an adviser, she felt cheered and full of hope. Her young 
heart swelled with delightful anticipations in store for those 
she so dearly loved ; so buoyant, so elastic are the hopes of 
the young. A doud, however, came over the bright prospect 
when she reflected upon the proud spirit of her uncle. How 
would it be possible to induce him to accept pecuniary assist^ 
ance P From a stranger, that would be quite out of the ques- 
tion ; but from herseff— where could be the objection P She, 
who in some future day might be their child, for such indeed 
was the day-dream in which she fondly indulged. She felt- 
she hoped that she was loved by Herbert, alUiough the great 
diflerence of their situations caused him, in her b^ef, to con- 
ceal this feeling even from himself. 

*' It wiU be strange if I am to be the wooer— if I am to 
seek the hand of Herbert," she thought, blushing vividly at 
the reflection. " But no matter ; my intentions — ^my wishes 
are pure— axe founded on reason — on virtue. It may be my 
fortunate destiny to save from utter ruin those who are so 
deservine of a better fate ; and to what other more precious 
use could I apply mj otherwise valueless wealth— wealth, 
s 
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which hitherto has been to me only a sorrow — a golden fetter, 
and which I know to be a fearful cause of responsibility to 
those intrusted with it. Grod grant that I may not draw 
upon myself judgment by a selfisn appropriation of the talent 
wnich is lent to me ! On all sides I look round and shrink 
from the feelings engendered by the unlimited indulgence 
which wealth affords ; and if happiness is in truth connected 
with it, how comes it to pass that many humble individuals 
visibly spend their lives with more comfort than those who 
occupy tne higher departments of life P The splendour of 
retinue-^the influence of rank — ^the gratification of high con- 
sideration, are, in themselves, indeed aUuring ; but once fami- 
liar, what are they P How feeble are the pleasures in which 
the heart has no part! and, oh! may mine be at once pre- 
served from the ennui and the dangers which riches throw 
into one's path ! May I be furnished with an antidote to the 
poison which is too often mixed in the intoxicating cup of 
prosperity!" 
These reflections were passing in the mind of the highlr- 

fifted heiress, as she sat in her beautiful boudoir whither sne 
ad retired at ^e conclusion of her interesting walk with the 
Duke of Strathhaven : but though surrounded with all the 
inventions and tasteful devices of luxury, her heart was 
simple, and as untouched by the baneful influence of artifi- 
cial enjoyments, as though her days had been passed in rustic 
seclusion ; it had indeed so strong a shield of mnate modesty 
and good feeling, that llie world nad failed in perverting it. 
8he was formed for the innocent pleasures afiinrded by piety 
and friendship and all the good afiections of nature ; yet at 
the same time she possessed the strength and finnness of 
character so essential to her position in the world. 

With her head resting upon her hand, she was consider- 
ing how it would be possible to gain another interview with 
the duke, who she knew left Oakwood the next morning, and 
was absorbed in such deep meditation that Mrs. Stewart 
entered almost unheeded. Seeing that her beloved pupil 
seemed disinclined for conversation, she quietly took up a 
book and began to read ; but Blanche was perfectly aware 
of her presence, and turned her eyes for some moments upon 
her placid benevolent countenance, without speaking. At 
lengtn she said, in so quick a tone of voice it almost startled 
her governess, "Dear Mrs. Stewart, have you not some 
money in the funds P" She was answered in the affir- 
mative. 
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*' How much, dear friend P Answer me quickly." 

" About four thousand pounds," Mrs. Stewart answered, 
with looks expressive of surprise. 

" Then you must lend it to me immediately," Blanche re- 
plied, with anxiety expressed in her coimtenance, and with 
hands clasped in supphcation. 

Mrs. Stewart, who was naturally a nervous timid person, 
waa astonished, if not alarmed, at the unusual vehemence and 
agitation of her pupil, and inquired, with some degree of 
trepidation,*—" But, my dearest child, what use can you pos- 
sibly have for so large a sum of money P " 

" Mrs. Stewart, areyou unwilling to let me have itP Can 
you not trust me P *' Blanche exclaimed, almost indignantly, 
all the pride of her nature rushing in a moment to her counte- 
nance. And then added in a plaintiff tone of voice, " Are 
you too, like the rest of the world, everything that is friendly 
—everything that is kind, until you are tried upon the one 
point? Say the ma^c word 'money,' and the hoUowness 
of all worldly professions are proved as by a touchstone. I 
really believe the amputation of a limb is scarcely a more for- 
midable evil to contemplate, than the extraction of money 
from the purse. - Distress is compassionated and relieved in 
0ome degree ; neople are liberal of sympathy ; and we do 
not unfre^uently see sacrifices made towards the unfortu- 
nate, of time, and even of personal comfort : but when it 
comes to the bare probabilifv of pecuniary assistance being 
required, then show me the mend that will stand firm, and 
I will look up to that person with respect and veneration as 
* one in a thousand.' However, Mrs. Stewart," rapidly con- 
tinued the impetuous Blanche, not allowing her poor friend 
to speak, although she vainly endeavoured to be heard, "you 
shall have pkdges of equal value to the sum which I must 
still request you to lend me ; " and advancing hastily to & 
cabinet, she unloeked it and took from a secret drawer a 
casket of jewels, which she held towards her governess. Mrs. 
Stewart burst into tears. 

** Lady de Cressy," she said, as soon as she could command 
her voice, "this is not like you, to doubt so cruelly the 
affetction of one who would reaiaily make any sacrifice to you, 
to say nothing of a few paltry pounds gained mostly in your 
service — ^your own money, in short. Take it all. I merely 
asked the question through surprise at its suddenness, and 
you are not wont to withhold your confidence from your 
faithful friend." 

K 2 
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Lady de Cressy threw Her arms round Mrs. Stewart's 
neck. 

" Forgive me," she said, ** forgive your wayward Blanche ; 
but my mind at this moment is much agitated, much per- 
plexed. The money is to assist my uncle, and Herbert-'in 
short, the whole family. Our sudden departure to London 
will be a means of furtheri^ my wishes. It will enable you 
to procure the money, and I trust I may be able to convey it 
to them through the medium of the Dake of Strathhaven. So 
imagine, my dear Mrs. Stewart, how opportunely your kind- 
ness — ^your loan presents itself. That shall be repaid the 
£rst opportunity; but your kindness never, never can be 
properly returned;" and Blanche embraced her devoted 
governess, as much from an emotion of gratitude as delight. 

A cloud appeared to hang over the dinner-party that day ; 
and all in a greater or less degree seemed affected by tne 
constraint visible in Ladv Clairville's manner. Her counte- 
nance was marked by coldness and haughtiness ; and although 
she endeavoured to fulfil her duties as hostess with the same 
high-toned courtesy which usually distiofuished her, still a 
frown was ever contending most fiercefy with the bland 
smile that habit had taught lier to assume. Her attentions 
were chiefly directed towards the duke, so much so that 
Blanche, who during dinner had been longing for the evening* 
that she might seek some opportunity of speaking to ma 
grace, found ner aunt's monopoly extremely mal-d-propos. 

At length, after watchine his every movement with anxiety* 
which drew the remark nrom Lord John Hale, who had 
observed it, as well as the attentions of Lady Clairville, 
'' That in the event of the paralytic old lord's demise, there 
would be a dead heat between the aunt and the niece for the 
dukedom." Blanche saw the duke pass into an adjoining 
apartment for the purpose of directmg a frank for a lady. 
She immediately followed, saying, with almost a blush at her 
own manoBuvring, 

** I am come also to trouble your srace." 

The lady received her cover, ana after lingering in chat 
a few moments, saontered away. Blanche most eagerly 
seized the opportunity, and said, with a countenance of such 
earnestness, that the duke's attention was immediately 
commanded— 

<< I am going to intrude upon you r grace, by asking one of 
the great^t possible favours. Will you call upon me in 
Grosvenor Square next Saturday? And let it be before 
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tweke o'clock, as my aunt does not leave lier dresBing-room 
before that hour." 

The duke could scarcely forbear Bmlling at the new position 
in which he found himself placed. He had ever been, it is 
true, acting for the good of others through a long life of care 
and toil. Self had oeen his last motiye and consideration. 
He had negotiated treaties, he had called congresses, he had 
baffled the intrigues of crowned heads, and had served his 
country by his arm and by his counsel, so as to call down 
upon himself that country's acknowledgments ; but never 
until this moment had he been called upon to assist lovers in 
distress. 

" I am growing old," thought he, " so my occupations, I 
suppose, are taking another cnaracter ; and this, if nothing 
else occurred, ought to awaken me to the truth that I am no 
longer young; otherwise, this interesting girl, so good, so 
pure, would have shrunk from the idea of m^ing an appoint- 
ment with me. However, no matter ;" and here a deep sigh 
interposed in this long train of thought, " no matter, my 
love's youn^ dream is over." 

Perhaps if we could pursue the chain of his ideas much 
farther, we might find them hovering over the form of a fair 
girl, whose lovely image had made an impression upon his 
mind, which his strong sense in vain attempted to shake off. 

Blanche continued, "You are so kindly interested in the 
welfare of my unde and his family, and t feel so persuaded 
that you know their place of residence, that I am going to 
solicit you to pardon a presumptuous request. "W ill you have 
the goodness to convey to them a sum of money which by 
Saturday I shall have m my possession ?" 

The duke looked grave, and was silent for some moments. 
He then said, 

*' This is rather a perplexing business* I am not fond of 
secret missions, and, my dear Lady de Cressy, although I 
admire the feelings of benevolence which you betray, yet is 
all this right? Is it fair, to your auntP does she not claim 
vour confidence P Is it fair to Captain Cecil, who, I am told 
Dy Mr» Sinclair, has most peremptorily forbidden the least 
communication between your cousms and yourselves P And 
how is it that you can obtain a sum of any importance with- 
out her knowledge P" 

" Your grace," replied Blanche, with a heightened colour 
and an air of wounded pride, "need not fear that I should 
compromise myself or my own dignity by the maimer in 
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wliich I hare obtained thiB money. I know too well what is 
due to the name I bear. My kind goyemeBS, who hu lived 
with me for years, has lent me the money. She trusts me 
most implicitiy, but I haye jewels of considerable yaiue» 
which would secure her from loss in the eyent of my not 
Hving to the age of twenty-cma. The Cecils must be relieved. 
You, my dear duke, have caused a gleam of light to shine 
upon my perplexities. You will, jovl must» assist me, for the 
take of that sweet Evelyn, whom, if you have once seen, yoo 
must admire and pity." 

" Tell me only how you contemplate assisting them, and I 
will do my best endeavour to aid you," repUed the duke, 
more than ever enlisted in the cause which Blanche so 
anxiously advocated. 

** Well, then, first, my unde must be enabled to return to 
his family. They must retire to Biversdale in however quiet 
a manner; there they will be respectable and happy, and 

then " here Blanche's voice faltered, she turned pfue and 

red by turns, and a tear trembled in her eye as she con- 
tinued, " I trust your grace will not condemn me as wanting 
delica(^, if I openly express sentiments which women in 
general are desirous of concealing ; but to a friend like your- 
self I have no hesitation in avowing my affection for Herbert 
Cecil. If the confession is unmaidenly, I trust the difficulties 
of my position will excuse it. I wish Herbert to know it ; 
for although I feel assured of his attachment, he is too proud 
to confess it, or to seek a union with one so much his superior 
in the mere accident of fortune. But once his wife, my pre- 
sent idle wealth might be directed to the happiest purposes— 
that of reinstating his family in the comfort m which all who 
know them must wish to see them." 

The duke was sensibly struck with the noble candour of 
the blushing girl before him, yet felt that she had done well 
in thus putting her cause into the hand of a third person : 
the hope passed through his mind that he might be instm- 
mental in forwarding ner wishes. Howevec, he forbore to 
, make any comment, and afber a short pause, asked, 

" Your cousin Julian is also deeply attached to Miss Cecil, 
is he not P May I ask, does she return his love P" 
• "Oh yes," Blanche answered quickly; and then, as if 
speaking from a second thought, she added, "at least, I 
think she does ; but I am not so sure of her attachment as I 
am of his. She, indeed, loves him tenderly ; yet at times I 
have thought it too much like the kind of feelmg which she 
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^vioces towards her brother. Bat Erelya is younger than I 
am, and she has had no doubts, no fears to contend with. 
Julian has nerer made a secret of his lore, while Herbert has 
alwajs endeavoured to conceal, and indeed to extinguish, 
every preference he might have for me. One word more, I 
pray, tor I see my aunt coming towards us. WiE^our grace 
contrive to see me oa Saturday P" 

The duke had only time to give a hastv consent, for Lady 
dairviUe joined them, and seating herself bv his side, said 
with a forced smile to Blanche, who was withdrawing— 

*' Beally my niece is v^ exigeante in thus monopolizing 
your grace's attentions. You must let me claim some share, 
as we are all to part so soon." 

The truth is, that Lady Clairville had been watching for 
some time the deep interest with which Blanche was speaking, 
and the attentive ear the duke lent to all she said. Her 
curiosity, as weU as suspicion, was excited. What could 
this extreme of intimacv portend? She was tenacious of 
every attention which Blanche received from any quarter 
save one, and she now thought it highly advisable to interrupt 
a conversation of such extraordinary interest and excitement 
as the one she had just witnessed. She was rendered still 
more anxious upon the subject by observing Blanche's flushed 
cheek and animated eye. She scarcely knew what to think. 
The duke was not at all past the age of attraction, with a 
person strikingly noble and prepossessmg. He was a widower 
with an only son. Was it for himself, or for his son that 
he was so animatedly, and^ as it appeared, so successfully 
pleading P 

Speaking from the impulse to which her thoughts had 
given rise, and thinking that by some adroit question she 
might learn whether the duke really had any views for his 
son, she inquired of him-— 

''Where is the handsome Lord fitz-Henry just 
nowP" 

** My dear lady, you might as well ask me the movements 
of the antipodes : JPitz-Henry's plans and flittings are so 
uncertain, that they almost give him claims to ubiquity. 
He was in Scotland for the grouse-shooting, and I know pro- 
posed being in Yorkshire on the 1st of September ; but I 
nave not heard of him for the last three weeks, and, as far as 
my knowledge goes, he may reaUy be at Grand Cairo." 

" You ought to marry Lord Fitz-Henry and sober him," 
said Lady Clairville, laughingly, but with a scrutinizing look 
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at the duke. "A wife would perhaps be as ballast to so 
vagrant a personage." 

"I do not interfere in such matters ; they are far too 
serious, and impose more responsibility npon the meddler in 
such affairs than I* would willingly undertake," said the 
duke, grarely. " Besides, Fitz-Henry is young, and unfor- 
tunately has not much vocation for the life of a married 
man." 

The words of the duke were so far satisfactory, that Lad^ 
Clairville judged no intercession had been made for the dissi- 
pated Fitz-Henry. But was the duke as free from plans on 
his own account P The examination was a more difficult one, 
inasmuch as it approached personality ; moreover, there was 
a greater anxiety, and of course it was less easy to sustain 
the necessary nofiehcdance. Only second to the prinuiry 
object of her life, the union of Julian with Lady de Cressy, 
was one lately added to the plans of aggrandizement which 
were ever aotating the ambitious heart of Lady Clairville ; 
it was no other tmm her own marriage with the Duke of 
Strathhaven. 

She had small foundation for such a scheme j nothing 
stronger than the visibly approaching end of her invalid 
husband, and the increase of interest which it Was evident 
the duke took in her family. If this proceeded from love to 
Blanche, it foretold a double disappointment; and the growth 
of cordiality between them almost bade her tremble K>r her 
own hopes. 

Afler a short pause, which was essential to gain that indif- 
ference of tone, without which her words would betray too 
great an interest, she said, ** By the way, my dear duke, I 
was told the other day that you were yourself thinking of 
matrimony. Let me see," she added, as if recalling instead of 
inventing some gossip relative to his grace, ** let me see, who 
was your supposed choice?-— oh I I remember, it was the fair 
widow Lady Clifford." 

The duke coldly smiled as he said, " I believe that I once 
have spoken ih her ; but. Lady Clairville," he added, with 
more earnestness, *' do you believe that one so young and 
lovely could stop in her career of mirth and happiness to 
think of a man of my age ; and one who, from care and toils 
of mind, as well as ooaj, probably looks at least ten years 
older?" 

" Never doubt it, your grace ; and without you really wish 
to be accepted, never hazard the offer. What woman could 
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refxise the Duke of StratlbliayeiL, he upon whom the admira- 
tion of the whole world is showered P * 

The duke looked disappointed. It seemed to Lady Clair- 
ville, that either he disliked the idea of owing any matrimonial 
success to his rank and honours, or else that Blanche had 
shown some ayerseness to his suit. If the latter, now was 
the time at once to destroy the idea that she could ever favour 
it ; and altering her voice from a tone of raillery to one of 
extreme pensiveness, she said, ''Alas! these matrimonials, 
they cost me no little share of anxiety. You know of the 
attachment of my son to his cousin Blanche — ^you know that 
I trust soon their marriage may be accomplished,— -and still 
this wayward boy leaves us with a suddenness that might 
well ofi(end his affianced bride, and certainly it mucji hurts 
me." 

"Are you so certain of a mutual attachment between the 
two cousins P " inquired the duke. 

" Oh, yes ! why should I doubt it P Indeed," she added, 
lowering her voice to a confidential pitch, " I really believe 
that it was a love-quarrel which made the impetuous Julian 
leave us so abruptly. I know that he is very jealous of 
Colonel Fitz-Irby s attentions to the baroness ; and I know, 
also, that he had a scene with her yesterday just before 
dinner ; put that and that together, as the old ladies say, 
and I tmnk we can account for his melancholy during tlbe 
repast, and Blanche's perturbation on finding he had really 
escaped." 

The duke made no comment on her words, but changed 
ihe subject with a gravity and coldness of manner that con- 
firmed Lady ClairviUe in ner idea of his views. The conver- 
sation lingered on but a very few moments. Both seemed 
occupied By thoughts that were not to be spoken, and the 
approach of a third person offered at length a very seasonable 
interruption. 
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" As the most forward bod 
Is eaten by tbe canker ere it blow, 
Sven to, ^ loTe, the yaaag and tender wit 
Is tum'd to follf ; blastiu|^ in the bad» 
Losing: bis verdure, even m the prime, 
And all the fidr effects of fdtore hopes." 

Who has not remarked that the month of October, in 
London, is eyer dismal? That the deserted streets, the 
closed ttOQses, the shops en deshabille, the solitary oarriage— 
in short, that everything proclaims that the season of plea- 
sure and business is oyerP A uniyersal dolness is spread 
over the vast city. Even the hackney-coach horses, surfeited 
with leisure, have time to doze upon their stand. The porters 
and link-boys starve, or grow fat with inactivity ; and, mdeed, 
from the highest to the lowest, all feel the miseries of 
inaction. 

To be alone amongst a wilderness of houses, the view of 
heaven obstructed from our >gaze, the very atmosphere we 
breathe loaded with the cormpted air of a large city, is a 
refinement on melancholy. If we are to be alone, let it at 
least be with nature, where we may breathe the pure air of 
heaven, and survey the beauties of creation; where every 
instant some sense of enjoyment may be experienced, though 
it be experienced alone. Solitude is never so irksome as in 
those haunts which we have at other times seen filled with 
the tumult of diversion or business. 

It was thus Blanche thought, as she sat at the window in 
the drawing-room of Lord Clairville's mansion in Grosvenor 
Square, watching the deepening gloom of an autumnal 
evening. Her heart was heavy, and ner every reflection was 
sad. The past failed in ofiering any recollection untinged 
with some shade of grief, and with regard to the future she 
felt anxious and unnappy. She had heard from Julian at 
iRiversdale, where his hopes of meeting the Cecils had met 
with acute disappointment. He mentioned the altered style 
in which the elder Mrs. Cecil lived, for which circumstance 
he surmised the true reason. He had one hurried interview 
with the suffering old lady, from whom he could gain no 
further information than that her son was abroad, and that 
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his family were living in the strictest sednsion somewhere 
near town. She knew not the exact place, as all their letters 
passed through the medixmi of Mr. Disney. With this 
scanty clue, he told Blanche he should again commence a 
strict search in the neighbourhood of town ; and it was with 
the faint hope that he might have some tidings to commu- 
nicate, that she was now watching for his approach the 
second evening after their arrival in town. 

Julian had token up his abode in lodcings near his dub, as 
offering more independence : and for which the absence of his 
family from London had offered a pretext^ though they had 
followed him so closely. Blanche deeply reeretted this for 
many reasons ; and it formed one, among the many causes 
whicn filled her bosom with dissatisfaction, as she sat watching 
every distant figure which she saw moving towards the house, 
hoping that eadi was her truant cousin. 

Wiukout being an egotist, Blanche could not refrain from 
musing on her present position, which» splendid as it 
appeared to oihers, offered little pleasure or advantage to 
herself. She could not help arguing that had she been bora 
less the favourite of fortune, her life, thotjigh different, 
would have been happier. Her aunt probab^ would not 
have sought the trouble of being her guardian, but most 
likelv she would have been consigned to the charge of her 
loved and excellent grandmother. With her how happily 
might her dAjB have passed, in peace, in contentment, in the 
enjoyment of innocent pleasures, and those country pursuits 
from which she had ever been debarred ! How dine^t was 
the actual state of thin^ ! — ^The affections of the heart all 
stifled, its weaker and mmor powers all brought forward by 
the importance attached to the trifles of life. Brought up in a 
continual dare of dissipation and useless folly, surrounded by 
persons whose conduct she condemned, Blanche could not 
nelp at the moment feeling thankful that she had so far 
escaped the pollution of their tastes and habits, and was 
grateful towards that kind friend, the excellent Mrs. Stewart, 
who had been so stanch a counsellor to her, and had warned 
her of the perils which lurked in her path. She felt that 
her much-loved cousin Julian had been less fortunate, and 
she trembled for him, lest the force of education and example, 
unaided as he was by the watchful care of one whose advice 
he would value, should enervate his mind, and render his 
character less firm, less upright, than it had promised to be : 
ftnd although she knew, and £id witnessed from the beginning, 
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his excessive love for Evelvn Cecil, still, on that point too, 
she began to doubt his staoility when she reflected on the 
complete and sadden ascendancy which Ladj Florence had 
gained over his mind. 

At this moment a quick knock was heard at the hall door, 
and the next brousnt Julian into the room. He looked 
xmusually pale, and mere was a constraint and distance in his 
manner to his mother, which Blanche thought probably arose 
from some misgivings he might have aS to nis reception. 
Lady Clairville, however, commanded her feelings, and the 
meeting passed off quietlv, although with mutual coldness. 

To Blanche he was affectionate aa usual ; and as soon as 
she could &;ain his private attention, she inquired eagerly if 
he had hacTany success as to his second search. Her disap- 
pointment and surprise were great when she perceived that, 
on asking this question, Jiuian's countenance betrayed a 
mixture of confusion and agitation. He answered abruptly, 
evidently wishing to nut an end to the subject — 

'' Q^t as yet he liad found very little opportunity to do 
anything in the matter.'* 

Blanche looked at him with painful scrutiny, from which he 
appeared to shrkik with a consciousness that he had called 
for it. Her warm heart felt chilled, and tears of disappoint- 
ment filled her eyes. Julian quickly perceived that her 
feelings were wounded. With the kindness of a brother he 
again approached her ; and although the presence of Lady 
Clairville and others prevented their having much private 
conversation, he contnved by his attentions to soothe her; 
and before they parted, it was arranged that they should take 
a long ride tosetner the next mornins . 

Bluiche did not confide in him ner plans and expected 
interview with the duke. With her usual tact and good 
sense, she felt that Julian's interference would rather mar 
than aid her wishes ; and much delicacy was required in the 
management of the affair, when her unde's sensitiveness and 
extreme pride as regarded all pecuniary matters were con- 
sidered. Julian, she knew, would be the first to come 
forward with every guinea he could command ; but she was 
also well aware tliat with Captain Cecil's tenacious feelings, 
he would rather submit to anything than receive assistance 
from him. Lideed, there was some reason for this delicacy, 
as she knew that her uncle more than suspected Julian's 
attachment to his daughter; and was also aware of the 
decided opposition that it encountered from Lady ClairviUe. 
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Silence, therefore, upon the sabject, she conceived to be the 
wisest plan to pursiie. 

There was some reason for the visible uneasiness in Julian's 
manner; and since he had left Oakwood, his vacillating 
xnind had been sorely tried. 

Lady Florence St. John had certainly made a vivid impres- 
sion upon his fancy ; and while her beauty, her voice, her man- 
ner, all embellished and matured by worldly experience, had 
dazzled and allured him, flattery, like some subtle enchant* 
ment, had opened his whole heart to her. This poison had 
been instillea most dexterouslyand efiectivelv ; still, however, 
his affections were devoted to'jBvelyn, though his imagination 
was excited and his mind disturbed by the wiles of one too 
dangerous for his peace. 

fie believed that, once out of the sphere of her fascinations, 
he should be safe ; and making a desperate effort to shake off 
her chains, he fled ; but in^ the solitude of his travelling- 
carriage, when the first excitement and hurry of departure 
was over, he shuddered with dismay to find that he 
had broken rather than extracted the shaft which had 
wounded him, and that a portion of it still rankled in his 
bosom. 

He could not forget the beauty of those radiant melting 
eyes, which were so often fixed upon him with impassioned 
tenderness ; and as he thought of the expression of her coun- 
tenance as he had last seen it, so full of disappointment, 
annoyance, and grief, he blamed himself as cruel, — as un- 
manly, for having treated her with such coldness during the 
few last hours that he had been in her society. To mspel 
these reflections, he endeavoured to think of Evelyn ; but 
her image presented itself to his imagination, as if a thin cold 
cloud overshadowed her brilliancy, and there was something 
in her remembrance too chaste, too unimpassioned for his 
present state of mind. Yet even through the mist of his 
heated iinagination, which presented her surpassingly fair, 
though so cold, she was in a measure eclipsed by the radiant 
beauty of one who had whispered feelings to his heart that it 
had never before e:nDeriencea. ' 

Jidian travelled all night, and arrived at Eiversdale fatigued 
in mind and body. The result of his visit has been told ; all 
that remained to him was to retrace his steps ; and he pro- 
ceeded to London with the same expedition wnich had marked 
his whole route. 

If we could look into the hearts of those whom the world 
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call happy, how different shonld we often £nd the reality 
from the appearance ! In the midst of prosperity and snc- 
cesB, some secret care, the diaappointment or some darling 
hope, or even the languor ana disgast which sometimes 
attend satiety, and destroy the relish of pleasure, may be as 
real and aotiye evils, aa destructive of happiness as those 
aufiferings which are generally the objects of compassion. 
Julian, the favourite of nature, the spoded child of fortune, 
heir to rank and wealth, in his own person proved the insuf- 
ficiency of outward things to produce peace and contentment. 
On arriving in town late at night, he was so perfectly un- 
hinged by the mere force of unquiet reflections, that, remsing 
the invitation of one or two Toung men whom he found at 
the dub, to dine with them, ne retired to rest, and proved 
that bodily fatigue was an excellent opiate even when the 
heart was disturbed by two loves. 

The next morning he awoke composed and traDG[uil. On 
comparing his state of mind with that of the precedmg even- 
ing, ne began to think that there was nothing like a long and 
hurried journey, with change of scene, to destroy im^ole- 
some impressions, and alter the tone of excited feelings. 
Julian felt with almost a sensation of relief that it mif^ht 
now be easy for him to oast off the weight of the rosy chains 
which a short time before he had been disposed to hug with 
phrensy. He got up ^1 of good intentions. He decided 
upon taking every possible method of discovering the retreat 
of the Cecils, and formed several plans which might facilitate 
the object he had in view. The more he thou^t upon the 
subject, the more anxious he became. Evelyn's image be^an 
now to rise before his mind with its usual aspect, ausmihng 
innocence and chastened beauty. 

While at breakfast, his servant, whom he had sent to 
Grosvenor Square to see whether any letters waited for him 
there, entered and placed two beK)re him. One he saw 
immediately was from Blanche. He opened it hastily, and 
found a few hurried lines merely announcing their expected 
arrival in town. The second letter was also in the hand- 
writing of a female, and he paused with a sensation of 
trepidation ere he broke the seu. The presentiment which 
made every pulse within him thrill with undefined feeling, 
Mas true. The letter was from Lady Florence St. John. 
He felt that it would be painful to attempt a perusal of the 
epistle in the presence of others, and where he would be 
liable to interruption ; he therefore hastily retreated to Ids 
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e^im hyigiagB, aad at once commenced reading the dosely- 
written pages. 

It was a most singular composition, and was written dnring 
the night after he had qnittea Oakwood ; bat composition is 
a wron^ term to be applied ; for, if ever anything claimed the 
distinction of being the natural ezpressiou of feelings flowing 
without thought or study from the pen, this letter surely 
did. The woman of fashion and of oonsequence-— the courtly 
beauty, proud of her power and attractions, nowhere ap- 
peared ; out the warm-souled Mile6ian«»the ardent and im- 
petuous Irishwoman, brought up amidst scenery wild as her 
own untamed spirit, and left with all the feelings of her 
nature to grow up unchecked, spoke in every line. The 
whole history of her actions and impressions during her stay 
at Oakwood was fully disclosed, with a oai^onr at once fear- 
ful and desperate/ The share that Lady Clairville had in her 
conduct waa also completely detailed ; her reasons and the 
consequence which had so naturally ensued ; still her own 
feelings were but slightly touched upon. However, passion 
was, as if unconsciously, betrayed in every line. There was 
a pathos — a heart-rending tone of misery throughout the 
whole, which moved the very soul of Jidian, and he pro- 
ceeded with a burning cheek and trembling lip in the perusal 
of the letter. Her last interview with Leuly Claimlle was 
next told in words which painted such anguish— >such utter 
hopeless despair, added to the angry writhin^s of a soul 
bruised by the hand which should have soothed it, that at the 
moment Julian almost cursed his mother, who could thus 
taunt with reproaches the victim and instrument of her 
schemes, at the moment when she was so bitterly ezpj^ting 
the sinful folly which had led her to engage in them. This 
was the concluding part of the letter, in ^t^ch there was an 
evident attempt at calmness, more touching, perhaps, than 
the most laboured description of agitated feelings could have 
been. 

" I have now shown you that I, a designing coquette in the 
hands of an ambitious woman, gained by art the influence I 
at one time exercised over your mind. To her I have avowed, 
that while luring you to a criminal flirtation, to call it by no 
harsher name, I have myself conceived feelings that can end 
but with my existence. There is but one other degradation 
for the abject, fallen Florence. It is to tell you, Julian, that 
I love you, I need say no more. Love, in a bosom ardent, 
tender, and hitherto untouched by passion, may be conceived; 
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its force requires no description. I have but one tMng to ask 
—to demand of you. It is not for your heart. The woman 
who avows her own, before she has received the assurance of 
another's love, rarely gains — ^perhaps does not merit it ; at 
least so the harsh unfeeUng world would think. But I ask 
you to come to me. I must see you once more ; my tortured 
and wounded heart must be soothed by you. It is your lips 
that must tell me I most forget you ; it is from your lips I 
must hear that your heart is another's. You must teach me 
how that calmness may be gained, which will enable me to 
pass through the world without outraging it by the storm of 
passion warring within me. Come to me, Julian^ I entreat 
you. For the chance of again seeing you, I feel that I could 
stake all in this life besides. Dream not of re^inff me. It 
would madden me, and lead to acts that you would deplore to 
your last hour. I know Mr. St. John has expected ^ou at 
Marston for the last week ; therefore your visit will excite no 
surprise. Julian, you must come ! " 

This letter was a complete houleoersement to poor Julian. 
His heart beat most painfully, every nerve in his frame 
vibrated with emotion. What was he to do P How act in 
such a position ? He felt that all he had read was wrong, 
imprudent, nav, even criminal ; but still the aggressor was 
the loveliest of women ; and it was love, deep ana absorbing 
love for him, that had led her to sacrifice every feminine 
scruple, and forget that in owning her affection, she owned 
her shame. He was in a tumult of feeling truly pitiable, and 
which seemed to destroy every power of reflection. He felt 
that he was upon the verge of a precipice, and that necessity 
ra ther than inclination forbade his turning from it. 

Was he to answer the letter? He must — but in what 
manner P— how address one who had written words which, 
like living fire, had bid his heart bum within him P It was 
torture to teU her that he could not join her at Marston ; 
yet still he dared not be unkind ; he must be tender of feel- 
ings so devoted, so impassioned, which in a manner imparted 
their ardour to his own. He commenced many letters, which 
by turns were destroyed; at length he despatched one, 
unsatisfactory to himself, — at once too tender, and jet too 
cold. The only part of the affair which afforded him any 
satisfaction on reflection, or in which he acted with some 
degree of firmness, was having refused for the present to go 
to Marston. 

His plans for the day were wholly frustrated, and ho 
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lounged about the streets after the completion of his letter, 
unmindful whither he went or whom he met, returning to the 
club-house at length, that he might again peruse the epistle 
which had so discomposed him. • There he encountered some 
acquaintances, and accepted their proposal to dine early with 
them for the purpose of visiting one of the lesser summer 
theatres. Indeed, the only relief he felt from the variety of 
feelings which pressed upon his mind, was in the noisiness 
and conviviality of these merveilleuXy who, considering them- 
selves as privileged anomalies in thus being found wimin the 
bills of mortali^ in the month of October, when pheasants, 
festivities, and flirtations were all awaiting them in the ooun- 
try, indemnified themselves for the privation by astonishing 
the audience and turning the heads of the actresses at the 
Olvmpic or Adelphi theatre, whidi they honoured with their 
titled presence. Not that Julian found pleasure in the 
thing ; on the contrary, it would have annoyed and incensed 
him on any other occasion ; but now it prevented thoughti 
and therefore was chosen as the lesser evil. 

It was in the frame of mind brought on by the circuin- 
Btances just related, that Julian appeared before his cousin m 
Grosvenor Square, and we must cease to wonder at his being 
absent and dejected. His plans relative to the Cecil family 
bad been wholly frustrated, and it was only on Blandbe 
interrogating him that he recollected what they had been. 
He felt abashed in her presence, and at a loss how to con« 
duct himself. Was he to confide all to herP Conscience 
said no ; — still it was with a sort of half-resolve it should be 
80, that he asked her to ride with him, knowing the I<Hig 
interview would give him the opportunity. 

In the morning, very soon after he had breakfasted, and 
while reflecting on what Blanche's comments would be should 
he during their ride entrust her with the whole of Lady 
Florence's desperation and imprudence, a note was put into 
his hands. It was from the object and sole occupier of his 
thoughts. He opened it with breathless impatience, and 
Amna only these few lines. 

" For your own sake—for my sake-*-come to me. I shall 
expect you from twelve till midnight. 



«* S, Bdgimve Square, Thursday moming,** 



" Flobbhcb. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

" Yet beautiful and bright he stood. 
As bom to role the storm ; 
A creature of heroic blood, 
A proud, though child-hke fonn.'* 

These are few men who hare not experienced in their own 
persons how perfect is the separation which a difference of 
profession and politics causes to those who in early life may 
have met with intimacy, if not with affection. It was thus with 
the Duke of Strathhaven and Captain Cecil. At one period of 
their youth, few days {>assed without their meetings, and the 
residence for a short time of the gallant and noble-minded 
boy at a clergyman's in the neighbourhood, was considered 
by the young Herbert Cecil as a rare pleasure and advantage. 
It was during one of those days of e^loits which they loyed 
so much to spend together, and which the boyish Fitz-Heniy 
enjoyed as much as his elder friend, that the latter, falling 
from a tree where he was seeking the nest of a jay that had 
levied tribute on his mother's garden, was immersed in the 
deep fish-pond on the borders of which the bird had estab- 
lished itself. Entangled in weeds, and stunned by his fall, 
he must inevitably luive perished, but for the prompt and 
courageous assistance of Eitz-Henry, who, though less, and 
scarc^y hoping to be of service to mm whom he ventured to 
save, plunged, heedless of self, into the deep and muddy 
water. His cries, and manfully exerted strength, were the 
means of saving his nearly suffocated friend ; and they were 
both extricated from their perilous position at the moment 
when their powers were fast failing, by some workmen who 
had heard the fearful cries of the alarmed Eitz-Henry. 

The noble daring of the courageous bov was the subject of 
much admiration to the whole neighbourhood of Eiversdale» 
but none felt it more deeply than the grateful heart of Herbert 
Cecil; and it gave a warmer colouring to the affection he 
already entertained for " brave little Wat," as he called his 
youn^ friend. 

This ripening friendship, however, was soon and completely 
checked. Walter Eitz-Henry was removed to the military 
college, there to commence a career v» unexampled in valour 
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and distitiction, as the renown and honour which it gained 
him. Nearly at the same time the young Cecil entered the 
navy; and being immediately ordered to the American 
station, where he remained many years, even the occasional 
meetings, to which at parting they had pledged themselves, 
were rendered perfectly impossible. 

Time passed on : Herbert Cecil had his share of peril and 
warfare, though he failed in attaining the honours which 
seemed to strew the path of his more fortunate £riend. For 
years they never met. At length, at a lev^e, which Captain 
Cecil attended soon after obtaining his promotion and subse- 
quent to his marriage, he beheld his " omve little Wat " in 
the form of the distinguished Sir Walter Fitz-Henry ; who, 
Generalissimo of the forces in Spain, stood, covered with 
medals and orders of every description, receiving universal 
attention, and the tributary homage of a crowd of admiring 
friends and acijuaintance. 

Cantain Cecil, in his turn, approached, while his heart 
throbbed with pleasure at the rencounter. He extended his 
hand to grasn that of the idolized hero. It was taken, — 
faintly pressea, — ^and a few kind words of every-day courtesy 
passed the lips of the once blunt and warm-hearted Walter, 
out nothing further. Captain Cecil retreated. HeYelthurt 
and almost incensed at the sang-froid with which he had 
been recognized ; when, in truth, from the extreme alteration 
in his person, he had not been recognized at all. He never 
surmised the fact ; that for the last hour the lion of the day, 
the courted and be-laurelled warrior, who divided attention 
with royalty itself, had been receiving and acknowledging so 
many new-found friends and self-presented acquaintances, 
that all were confounded in his eyes ; and he returned from 
court unconscious of the heart that had sprung to meet him, 
or the wound he had inflicted on his eariy friend. 

Sir Walter departed again for Spain, and Captain Cecil 
saw him no more, until he again beheld him as the Duke of 
Strathhaven,-— the stem imbending Tory minister. 

Captain Cecil's views on every matter, whether of foreign 
or domestic policy, were strictly liberal, and rather advancing 
than behind the spirit of the age. To him, as weU as to 
iiis party, the opposition to reform, shown on almost all 
questions by the auke, appeared the prejudices of uncom- 
promising aristocracy. 

Added to this, when he observed the cold demeanour, the 
grave unsmiling front, ever preserved by his grace, and not 
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knowing that these were the signs of a heart dissatisfied with 
the worldly ambitious throng which surrounded him, or 
aching with domestic cares and paternal disquietudes, Captain 
Cecil pronounced to himself that, though identical, the proud 
Duke of Strathhaven was in many important particulara 
most different from the frank and once-loved Walter Fit2- 
Henry. He now avoided, rather than sought any further 
recognition. The duke observed this in two or three instances ; 
and as he had become aware of the identity of Captain Cecil 
with the friend of his happiest days, the slight hurt and 
grieved him ; while unconscious, moreover, that the advance 
had once been made, he sighed as ho encountered what he 
conceived one other proof of the powerful effects of party 
spirit. It caused no angry emotion ; for he well knew how 
he was abused ^aily by the public press ; how his best inten- 
tions were perverted-^his wisest acts misjudged $ and he 
guessed this had weight with the patriot spirit of the Whig 
sailor. Neither did it remove the pleasing recollections con- 
nected with the name of Cecil, which circumstance had 
drawn him to the spl^idid assemblies at Clairville Housec 
However, he was in ev^ respect too much a public man, to 
let private feelings usurp the consideration of tne graver con- 
cerns in^which he had embarked ; and long before the time 
when the appearance of ike lovely brother and sister so sin- 
gular in circumstances, and so attractive in exterior, had 
excited his dormant sensibilities, all thoughts and remem- 
brance of Captain Cecil had passed from nis iuUy occupied 
mind. 

It has been shown how anxious the Duke of Strathhaven 
had been to befriend the distressed orphans, as he first 
believed Evelyn and Edwin to be ; and the additional claim 
he conceived mey had upon his services, when the funeral of 
the little girl revealed to him their real name. The surmise 
of their connection with Captain Cecil in no measure suioothed 
the way towards gratifying the benevolence of his nature in 
relieving them ; S>r he well knew ihe proud spirit of their 
father in his youth, and his subsequent coldness had made 
him rather doubt the dispositions of his matured years. It was 
through the cousins, Lady de Cressy and Julian Sinclair, 
that he could alone learn aught of them, and so be enabled to 
form his fjlans. His interviews with them, however, speedily 
enabled him to arrange them, and on quitting Oakwood, the 
duke proceeded at once to Eiversdale, there to renew his 

-^'udntanoe with the elder Mrs. Cecil, and to devise with 
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her means by wlucli his generons wishes might be rendered 
effeetire. 

Manj and powerful were the feelings which pressed npon 
the statesman's heart as he retrod for the first time since his 
boyhood, the old, familiar paths which led from the inn 
where he left his carriage, to the cottage where so many 
happy hours had been passed. Forgetting, almost, the long 
lapse of yetas, and all the momentous and chequered inci- 
dents which had filled them, on inspecting each well-known 
spot where the then young Cecil and himself had so often 
strayed, he felt again the bo^. There was the mill-stream 
in which they had paddled their canoe ; there was the deep 
woody rayine where they had waited so patiently through 
the long winter's day for the rarely-found woodcock ; and 
there was the well-remembered elm tree, from which his 
affrighted eye had beheld his friend precipitated. All inter- 
vening time was forgotten, and he entered the beautiful and 
ancient oak portico, twined as of yore with creeping plants, 
lovely even in their autumnal colouring, with almost Uie same 
buoyant spirits with which he had ever been wont to seek his 
friend. 

The answer at the door was one which deeply distressed 
him. The cottage was let to strangers ; and Mrs. Cecil had 
resided in a smaller one at a short distance ever since the 
misfortunes of her son. Thither he immediately proceeded. 
He was considerably affected as he made himself known ; 
but there was so much unfeigned pleasure evinced at his 
visit, and such cheerful resignation shown, regarding her 
own infirmities and the distresses of her son, that the 
duke forgot he was not again talking to Mrs. Cecil in her 
own elegant cottage, with SH the world smiling upon her, and 
upon her children. They talked at first of by-gone days ; 
and the disaster of the jay's nest was not forgotten. Again 
his prowess was extolled; and sooth to say, the general who 
had led squadrons against the imperial army, felt more pleasure 
in the grateful mother's eulogium, than in all the " flattering 
unction " which his splendid victories had drawn down uj^on 
him. At length he led the conversation to the present situa- 
tion of her son and his family, and the manner in which 
he had become acquainted with it. 

Mrs. Cecil thought with him that there would be some 
difficulty in inducing the fastidious pride of Captain Cecil to 
receive pecuniary assistance either from his niece, the Lad^ 
de Creasy, whose generous wishes on his behalf were m 
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tioned, or from the duke. ''BeBides/' she added with a 
smile, "you know Herbert has a right to consider himself 
aggrieved by you. Since your cold reception of him at some 
lev6e, an age back, he has never spoken of vou but as the 
illustrious conmiander, of whom every one talks, whether as 
strangers or acquaintsjice." 

The duke looked surprised, beg^g her to eirolain, which 
she was enabled to do, from the circumstances having been 
minutely related to her on their occurrence. She had never 
seen the affair in a serious point of view, and had re- 
monstrated with the morbid delicacy of her son, which pre- 
vented him again seeking a renewal of acquaintance with his 
once much-regarded Walter Fitz-Henry. Of course she now 
readily imderstood how the affair happened, from the duke*8 
assurance that never, to his knowledge, had he spoken to her 
son since they first parted at Eiversdale. 

It was not too late for the explanation now to be offered ; 
and Mrs. Cecil undertook, at the duke's request, that it 
should be full^ cleared up as far as a letter could avail ; and 
she pressed his hand with fervent gratitude, as he kindly 
and earnestly said, " I trust, my dear madam, that we may 
soon have the opportimity of a more satisfactory communica- 
tion with your son. We must indeed have him in England, 
hon gr% ou mat gr%»* 

This introduction of the Duke of Strathhaven to the poor 
exile would, however, be the aiQair of a fortnight; and 
anxious not to exceed the time he had mentioned to the 
young Herbert for Edwin's conveyance to school, the duke 
suggested that a letter from Mrs. Cecil might be his intro« 
duction ; adding, while a slight flush passed over his cheeks, 
" But let it not be as the minister-duke. Let me first be 
known to these interesting youngbeings as their father's 
friend. Have they ever heard of Walter Fitz-Henry P" 

Mrs. Cecil smiled, for she recollected that no nursery tale 
had ever afibrded half the exquisite interest which the re- 
lation of " brave little Wat's " desperate courage had done ; 
and she also surmised that the identity of the duke, and the 
young preserver of their father's life, was unknown ; aware 
as she was of the mortification which, in the first-mentioned 
character, he had unconsciously inflicted. 

The letter was soon written; and with the fervent as- 
surance, that, imder the blessing of Providence, better days 
should come, the duke took his leave of the delighted and 
excellent Mrs. Cecil, who felt that already the merciful dis* 
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^[)6n8ationB of "^Heayen had been extended towards them, 
in thus raising up so powerful a friend in their sorrow and 
distress. 



CHAPTER XXni. 

*' Tliere was a soft enchantment in her eye. 
That chonned all it met ; and round it wrought 
A sympathetic incense ot pure thought, 
As m some fane of lovliest sanctity- 
Such was the look of angel from on high." 

It was now a few days beyond the fortnight to which 
Herbert and Evelyn Cecil had looked as the period of some 
further oommnnication from the stranger, if not of his 
appearance with the full cognizance of their father, to put 
into execution his beneficent intentions respecting Edwin. 
Everything in the way of preparation was completed. The 
little schoolboy's wardrobe, by the infinite industrjr and 
arrangement of Evelyn, was already made and packed in the 
trunk, which the poor boy regarded daily with a smile or 
a tear, as affection for his beloved family whom he was about 
to leave, or the ambition of being a scholar, predominated in 
his childish but feeling heart. 

Evelyn, who had overtasked herself, now in the reaction 
of completed labours felt restless and unhappy. She dreaded 
the hour which was to take her dear little companion from 
her ; and yet with the nervousness of youth, wnich is san- 
guine to the last minute, and then desponds at the first 
delay, she began to fear that the strauger had forgotten 
them. Having, by the favourable evidence she haa ever 
given of him to her brother, in some measure answered 
lor the truth and purity of his intentions, she felt a sort 
of responsibilitv — ^an intense anxiety that he would prove the 
friend his words and her innate conviction had promised he 
would be. Still he came not ; and during this uncertainty 
Evelyn could settle to no occupation ; and except at those 
moments of intense feeling, when attending on her suffering 
mother, or reading to her the holy pa^es, which was both 
her own and Herbert's daily task, all animation and activity 
had fled from her. 

She had completed the arrangement of her mother's room, 
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wMeh was always her self-allotted task, and for which her 
sylph-like step and affUe movements peculiarly fitted her, 
when, having retnmef into the little parlour for the purpose 
of hearing her young sisters their daily lessons, a deep sense 
of sorrow and desolation oppressed her, and leaning her face 
upon her hands, she burst into tears. Sachael entered at 
the moment ; and, seeing her young lady's despondency, was 
grieved to the heart, exclaiminff almost angrily — 

" I thought how it would he. Miss Cecil ; you have not 
stirred from the house for days and days. Do, my sweet 
child, oblige your old nurse, and go and take a walk this 
brisk autumn morning. These two darling diildren look 
pale. You will all be ttie better for the fresh air. Mr. Her- 
oert will remain with my mistress; and if Master Edwin 
stays at home, I am sure he's clever enough to receive the 
strange gentleman should he come." 

It was impossible to disobey arrangements which were so 
kindly yet peremptorily made by one who lived but for her 
charge's welfare ; and kissing her nurse's cheek, Evelyn 
promised to be more mindful of her health which an inwud 
presentiment told her was fast failing, and proceeded with 
nertwo little sisters to equip themselves for their walk.' 

It was with anything but pleasure that Evelyn commenced 
it. She was sure her mother would wish for her in her 
absence, or that the stranger would come, ^perhaps, to take 
Edwin immediately from them; in short, a thousand in- 
quietudes at first assailed her, but by degrees the beautiful 
bright morning dispersed the clouds from her mind, and 
every moment ner step became more light and elastic, while 
a pale colour stole over the sickly tints of her still beautiful 
but attenuated and altered countenance. 

It was at a later hour than she had ever left her home ; 
and although it was the empty season of London, she was 
for an instant appalled by the bustle and crowded state of 
the road, which told her she might chance to meet some 
former acquaintance. Drawing her veil more closely over 
her face, she directed her steps as far from the public haunts 
and houses as was possible ; and soon havm^ passed a 
suburb, th&sf reached a more private road, which tne children 
with mirthml glee declared was quite the country, because a 
hawthorn-hedge with shrivelled and dusty leaves ran along 
one side of it. Evelyn rejoiced to see their cheeks glow, and 
their eyes resume their wonted animation ; and as they 
bounded on before her, she blessed the happy unconscious- 
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I of ebildhood of mental anxiety and trouble. Presently 
she loBt Bight of them. They haa arrired before the con- 
serratory of a nursery-garden ; and tempted by the sight 
and pernmie of some lleautiftil flowers, they had entered. 

Evelyn was hastening to them, fearful that their intrusion, 
without any intention of purchasing the objects of their ad- 
miration, might annoy the man who was in attendance in the 
greenhouse, when her steps were arrested and her gaze 
riveted upon an object which at that moment suddenly pre- 
sented itself to her startled sight. It was a groom in the 
Glairville livery, who was leading two saddle-horses, one of 
which she immediately recognised, it being a little grey 
Arabian belonging to Lady ide Cressy, upon which she had 
taken many a ^ippy ride. 

Evelyn felt that in another moment she might be in the 
presence of her cousins. What was she to do P JSer father's 
strict prohibition still rang in her ears ; but yet, with all her 
filial ooedience, her heart beat high wiUi delight, and yearned 
to behold those she loved so well. Whilst she stood trans* 
fixed to the spot doubtful and fearful how to act, all choice 
upon the subject was ended, by seeing her cousin Julian rush 
from the conservat(»7 with wild anxious looks, and followed 
by Blanche de Cressy, who was holding little Lucy in her 
arms, whilst Laura dung affectionately by her side. Evelyn 
stood motionleBs and pale as marble ; but as her dear affec- 
tionate cousins approached, the warm tide of love and 
delight rushed to her heart, and with exquisite joy and emo- 
tion she felt herself alternately pressed to the bosoms of the 
transported Blanche and Julian, while tears, arising from the 
suddenness of the pleasure, fell abundantly from her eyes. 

After the first burst of emotion, although there was so 
much to say, so much to hear, utterance was no easy effort ; 
and short incoherent sentences were all that passed. At last 
they entered the conservatory ; and there seated between her 
two cousins, Evelyn for a short moment forgot her griefs in 
the delight of their presence.^ 

Julian, too, experienced equally with herself the aU* 
absorbing nature of this unexpected encounter ; the affairs 
of the last month, and the embarrassment of the present 
period, all faded from his thoughts. 

There was the cherished Evelyn, the object for whom so 
many anxious searches had been directed, seated by his side ; 
and chance had brought about that happiness which his best 
efforts had failed to effect. Still his heart was very fall as he 

I 
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looked upon her, and Mb fipiiit sank widi a Taene dread as he 
beheld the warm glow which Bnrprise and joj nad bronght to 
her cheek fade away, leaving it pale and emaciated. Her 
round, dimpled &ce, was now almost long from thinness ; and 
those well-remembered, bright, laughing eyes, had totally 
lost their usual expression. Still she was loTely» though it 
was beauty prematurely bliehted. ' 

Her dress too ! Evelynliad formerly been often jestingly 
accused of being a perfect petite maitresse; but now! and 
Julian, a little ^dieted to the vanities of the world, sighed 
deeply as he scanned the plainness — almost amounting to 
meanness— of her attire. Her lovely ringlets were no longer 
to be seen playing about her cheeks and throat of Panan 
whiteness ; but her hair was braided plain over her forehead, 
and her face nearly concealed by a deep straw bonnet; while 
a large dark shawl seemed equally aesirous of hiding the 
svmmetry of her nymph-like ngure. ^ Julian had leisure for 
these observations, while the unconscious object of them was 
attempting something like coherent answers to the thousand 
questions Blanche was pouring into her ear. But Evelyn 
found it difficult to reply, for she had much to conceal. 
Without revealing the place of their abode, she told them of 
the strict seclusion in which they were living by her father's 
command; adding, that doubtless he had reasons for the 
concealment, as also for the solemn prohibition he had 
placed upon their seeking a meeting with the Ciairville 
family. She spK>ke of Edwin's good prospects through the 
medium of a friend ; but forbore to enter into particulars, 
scarcely knowing where to begin the story, and feeling an 
indefinite averseness to mention it. With bitter tears she 
informed them of the poor baby's death ; of the serious 
illness and protracted sufferings of her mother; and then 
with a powerful effort at calmness, concluded her sad history, 
sayiner with a pious unaffected tone of resignation—- 

" But it is Grod's will that sorrow should at present be our 
portion ; we must therefore bow in patience, trusting that bv 
implicitly following the dictates of our duty, his himd will 
guide us through our difficulties." 

Julian looked at his young cousin with feelings not to be 
described. If at first he thought her beauty diminished, he 
now retracted the idea, it shone forth with a character so im- 
posing. She appeared to him, in words as well as looks, a 
Deing of angelic loveliness. Both Blanche and himself, 
though knowing the poverty and distress which had assailed 
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her, at this moment looked at her ahnost as a creature of a 
superior, celestial nature, at once abore the cares and weak* 
nesses of this world. 

Beseeching them not to attempt to shake her resolution of 
returning alone to her lowly home, or her denial of again 
seeking a meeting with them, Eyelyn at length rose to depart, 
alleging that her return was absolutely necessary, and tbat 
her lengthened stay might occasion anxiety. All that the 
importunities of Blanche, and the passionate entreaties of 
Julian could gain from her, was the consent that letters to 
her might be sent through Mr, Disney in Bemers Street, 
until she might gain her father's permission for more satis- 
factory communication, unless indeed she should ascertain 
that he was averse even to such slight intercourse as that 
already proposed. Blanche was contented with this; for 
with her schemes and sanguine expectations, she trusted that 
the day was not far distant, when, through her means, all 
this sorrow and distress should be for ever banished. 

Most tender were her adieus to her beloved Evelyn, and 
many and afifectionate were the kind words sent to Mrs. Cecil 
and Herbert. Julian had proceeded to the garden to recall 
the little girls who had been sent there to gather the few 
autumnal flowers it afforded. Taking advantage of his 
absence, Blanche said earnestly to her cousin, — 

" Evelyn, but one more word with you. Measures will 
be shortly taken to alleviate the pecuniary distresses of my 
uncle. Will you promise me one thing r If aught comes 
to your knowledge, or you are any way consulted on the 
subject, will you tell your father that the few thousands I 
can now offer, and which may assist him, are as nothing in the 
bounteous supply of wealth which a too kind Providence has 
bestowed upon me ; and should he still hesitate, tell him— 
oh! teU him, dear Evelyn, — ^that one who would be his 
daughter now supplicates him to avail himself of her yet un- 
appropriated fortime." 

Blanche blushed deeply as she made this distinct avowal of 
sentiments already surmised by Evelyn, but of which she had 
never spoken. Julian's approach prevented all reply except 
a tender embrace, while tears of love and gratitude fell on 
the bosom, whose nobleness of feeling and generous impulses 
were not now for the first time betrayed to her. 

The cousins parted. Evelyn turned her steps towards her 
home with a heart lightened and comforted. It was not so 
with Julian and Blanche, whose spirits were now depr^ 
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hj the fiiller knowledge of safferings and sorrow whicli ihey 
were still unable to alleriate. The image of their dear and 
once lovely Evelyn seemed still to be before them as they rode 
slowly away in an opposite direction. But how changed! 
her spirits and wild vivacity oppressed, her beauty faded. 
Still there was the same beautiiul mind predominant, whose 
early piety and angelic disposition they had ever known. 
" It is that which will sustain her," thought Blanehe as she 
brushed the tears from her cheeks, and prayed to Heaven that 
BO it might be. 

Julian offered no interruption to the reverie in which the 
late seene caused her thoughts to be absorbed, and his silence 
was attributed by her to the same reason. But a far dif* 
ferent subject occupied his attention. A ohapel clock strudc 
three as they passed it, and he recollected that it was an 
hour later than that which he had named to Lady Florence 
St John as the time for his visit to her. 

His whole soul was filled with perturbation. How could 
he present himself before her with his feelings diatracted as 
they were P how could he listen to murmurs and complaints 
which his better reason could not console, and yet wmch he 
must compassionate? Still he dared not disappoint her. 
There was a vehemence and recklessness in her disposition he 
was well aware, which might lead her to some act of which 
the ielat and odium would reflect equallv upon them both ; 
and to have his name coupled with that of Lady Florence in 
the caTUfan of clubs and satirical journals, at the moment 
when the chaste influence of Evelyn Cecil had resumed its 
full empire on his mind, waa a thought which he could 
scarcely bear. 

His resolve was at length taken. He muH go to Belgrave 
Square. Keeping a little in advance of Blanche, for which 
the impetuosity of his steed afforded a good pretext, he was 
thus enabled to address her without the embarrassment which 
he felt his countenance must betray, being visible. A for- 
gotten appointment was the plea urged for leaving her. The 
agitated tone of his voice rather startled Blanche ; but attri- 
buting it to the scene and conversation which had just oc- 
curred, she forbore to remark upon it ; and good-humoured] v 
accepting his excuses, she bade him not be equally unmind- 
ful of the dinner-hour in Grosvenor Square that day, but if it 
were possible, to come an hour earlier, that they might talk 
over together the occurrences of the mommg. Julian 
acquiescence, and giving reins to his impatient 
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home, it bore him in an instant from her sight, leaving her 
to pursue uninterruptedly the happy train of thought which 
the meeting with Evelyn seemed completely to justify. 



CHAPTER XXIT. 

" ThiB is the prettiest low-born lass. 

Nothing she does, or seems. 

But smacks of sometMng greater than herself, 

IVx) noble for this place.** 

When Evelyn was making her parting adiea to Blanche, 
she little imagined that the soene was witnessed by any eyes 
but those most interested in her feelings. Whilst she pressed 
her dear cousin tenderly in her arms, as they stood at the 
entrance of the conservatory, nnmindfi:d of all passing objects, 
they were looked upon with much curiosity by a stranger, 
who at the moment was riding slowly by. He was young 
and handsome, and his splendid horse, his exquisite dress, 
and whole bearing, displayed the marks of extreme hon ton ; 
still Evelyii, though her head was turned towards him, 
observed him not. He was not eqnally unmind^l ; for her 
beautiful countenance now flushed by excitement, and, 
although sorrowful, full of animation, almost electrified him 
with its radiant and touching loveliness. He for an instant 
checked his horse, and gazed npon her with a fascinated eje, 
until he felt himself obkged to proceed, lest his bold scrutiny 
should be observed. He, however, moved slowly awicy, 
taming every moment round to observe the motions of the 
young ladies, who he guessed were about to part, judging 
from the riding dress of one and ike saddle-horses standing 
near. The next time he looked round the riding party were 
gone; and he beheld the beautiful Evelvn advancing with 
languid steps towards him, accompanied, only by the two 
children, who with large bouquets in their hands, tripped joy- 
^ly by her side. 

The young man stopped, dismounted, pretended to busy 
himself in uljusting the girths of his saddle, altered the 
bridle, in short did everything to retard his movements, until 
Evelyn reached the part of the road where he stood. His 
motive was to catch another glimpse of her lovely features- 
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and theD, if possible, form some conjectare as to wKo or what 
she might be. To judge from her attire, and the circum- 
stance of her being alone and unprotected in the public road, 
she could not be above the lower orders of society ; but still 
her intimacy with one who, legitimately or illegitimately, 
seemed to take a much higher station, gave a mystery and 
piquancy to the object of his admiration, that her beauty 
scarcely needed in his eyes. A thousand surmises presented 
themselves to his fertile imagination ; and he was just balanc- 
ing between the probabilities of her being an opera-dancer 
en retraite, or the assistant at some suburban acaaemy, when 
she aarived close to where he stood. Proudly and firmly now 
she walked, for she perceived the inquisitve gaze of the young 
man fixed upon her with an expression which ofiended and 
alarmed her. 

Suddenly the spirited horse, perceiving doubtless how little 
attentive its master was to its movements, threw up its head, 
and made a violent swerve, in an effort to be free. By this 
he approached so near the footpath, that the two little girls 
screamed and clung in terror to their sister. The gentle- 
man immediately secured his horse, and then apologized to 
Evelyn in the most courteous terms for the alanu of which 
he liad been the cause to herself and young companions. 
Evelyn was then obliged to turn her head for a moment 
towards him ; but her deep bonnet and thick veil, now most 
carefully drawn, were tantalizing barriers to his im|>atient 
eyes ; and she merely replied to nis words by bowing in the 
coldest manner. Seeing that he was inclined to detam them 
by speaking to the stiU affrighted children, she took them 
both by the hand, and making a second haughty inclination 
of the head, she walked hastily and resolutely on. 

"By Jove!" exclaimed the stranger, as he slowly re- 
mounted his horse, provoked at the rebuff ; yet even more 
excited by his failure, and the dignity and grace of the object 
of his admiration. *' Here's a riddle, and a face that wiU 
haunt me 1 An opera-dancer, good sooth ! Pasta could not 
have done dignity better." 

Evelyn walked rapidly on with a feeling of terror at her 
heart. She had never before felt so keenly the want of pro- 
tection ; for there was something in the libertine expression 
of the young rouS*s coimtenance, as well as in his manner, 
which alarmed her, she scarcely knew why ; and with almost 
an instinctive feeling, she was sure that he was following 
her. However, she was soon relieved by seeing him gallop 
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past them ; and quickly pursuing her way, she had nearly 
reached her home, when she again encountered her tor- 
mentor. Another turn brought her into the street where 
l^eir house was situated. She still heard the noise of the 
horse's feet behind her, and was hesitating whether she 
should at once seek the shelter of her home, or, by avoiding 
it, for the moment prevent the discovery of her place of abode, 
when all uncertainty was put to an end by tne sudden ap- 
pearance of Herbert, who seemed watching for her return. 
With a countenance pale as death, and in evident and» great 
ablation, he exclaimed, " Evelyn, where have you been P 
What torture your long absence has given me ; but, thank 
Heaven, you are safe 1 " 

Evelvn took his arm without speaking, for she felt too ex- 
hausted. Begarding her with anxiety, he said, '* My sweet 
Eve, you seem harassed and tired ; and I fear my news will 
not revive you. Our mother — our poor mother — ^is very, 
very ill, and has been so ever since you were out; but both 
the doctor and the nurse are with her." 

Evelyn clasped her hands in silent agony ; she trembled 
80 violently that Herbert was obliged almost to carry her 
into the house. Giving the two little girls into the charge of 
a servant-girl, he supported the nearly fainting Evelyn into 
the little parlour ; and perceiving how completely powerless 
she was, he made her swallow some wine. In a few moments 
she appeared somewhat revived ; but faint murmurs which 
proceeded from the sick room, and which from the small- 
ness of the house were distinctly audible, appeared to strike 
upon her heart as if a dagger had pierced it. She started 
from her seat, and then fell on her knees before her brother, 
burying her face in her hands. For a moment she was 
silent ; but in the next her voice was lifted up in prayer ; 
and with her eyes raised, her hands clasped, her whole atti- 
tude breathed the very spirit of devotion. Her pious aspi- 
ration for her suffering mother ended, she agam became 
exhausted, and her head sank upon her brother's knee. Her 
eyes were tearless ; but those of Herbert were shedding 
many upon the beauteous head which he supported. 

Just then a noiso was heard above--a quick step crossinjg 
the room — then tho opening of a door and footsteps descend- 
ing rapidly the stairs. The brother and sister both started up ; 
but there was but a very brief space of agonizing suspense 
to be endured $ for Bachael hastily entered, and with an 
April face of smiles and teaxs, exclaimed^ ** Thank God, my 
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children ! Your mother is safe ! Come, dear Miss ETeiy]i» 
your services are now wanted. You must take charge for 
the present of the baby." 

A rush of tears relieved poor Evelyn's bursting heart ; and 
in an instant she flew after Eachael to ihe door of her motiier'g 
room. There the new-bom infant was placed in her arms, 
and tenderly holding it to her bosom, she took it into the 
adjoining apartment, where the anxious Bachael was hastily 
lignting a nre, previously to dressing the fragile creature wfaio 
had just learnt to breathe in this world of care. 

Seating herself by the fire, it was with intense emotion, 
mingled with curiosity and pleasure, that Evelyn peeped 
beneath the wrapper to gain one look of the little brotner 
who was hid amiost its folds. Her feminine heart at <mce 
felt a glow of tender interest for the delicate babe^ proTing 
her participation in that attribute of her sex ; the enduring, 
patient, never^failing love of a woman towards an infant. 

Mrs. Cecil that night was better than her anxious family 
had dared to hope. Still, in order to allay the agitation 
which the birth of the babe under so many afflicting circum- 
stances occasioned, the medical man was obliged to have 
recourse to opium, and the effects which this might produce 
on the mind of the patient was still to foe proved. 

The next day, however, dawned auspiciously, and Herbert 
was enabled to announce the ev^it to his father with the 
attendant reassuring circumstances of the well-doing both ci 
the motlier and of her infant boy. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

'* Tranio, I bum, I pine, I perish^ Tranio, 
If I achieve not this young modest girl ; 
Counsel me, Tranio, for I know thou canst; 
Assist me, Tranio.*' 

'* Whit, in the name of all that is preposterous, is the 
matter with you to-ni^t, Fitz P" exdaimed an exquisite of 
the very first <q[uality to his distinguished-looking companion, 
who, seated with him at a small table covered with all the 
appliances of a recherchS supper, in the splendid saloon of 
C^ckford's, remained abstenuoua as an aaciiorite ; and with 
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His arms folded, and an abstracted air, seemed the very geniuB 
of gastronomic contemplation. 

"Fitz-Henry !" again reiterated his friend, on finding his 
first question was unheard, "I say, Fitz-Henry, what the 
devil IS the matter with you to-night P I have been watching 
you this last half hour, during each interregnum that my own 
voracious appetite has allowed, and I could stake my best ' 
hopes at Doncaster that you have not taken your eyes once 
on that lobster salad. I have heard of the * lady in the 
lobster,' and I'd be sworn you had found her, for I never 
saw you stare so long at anything, excepting a woman." 

" Villars," exclaimed the pensive but now awakened Fitz- 
Heiuy, " Villars, I have been confoundedly hit to-day." 

" Hit ! Why yoi^ don't mean to say that Crocky got ujp 
any hazard this evening P" inq^uired the Honourable Fredenc 
Villars, bathing the delicate tips of his fingers in the water- 
glass, and then as scrupulously drying each with his damask 
napkin, as if he was completing a toilette instead of a 
supper. 

"Pshaw!" replied his lordship in a petulant tone» as 
though he resented the misconstruction of nis words, " can't 
a man be hit at anything but play P I tell you I've been hit 
by a woman, and devilishly hard too ! " 

** Gramercy on his heart !". said Mr. Villars, with a mock 
compassion m his tone. "But pray let us hear how this 
thousand and one hit was struck.' 

Lord Fitz-Henry now smiled, but added, in an earnest 
manner— 

" If you choose to listen I will gladly give you the history 
of my adventures." 

" Had I three-and-thirty ears I'd gladly hear thee ; but^ 
recollect, Fitz-Henry, I will have no hand in this or any of 
your love affairs," said Mr. Villars, composing himself in hiff 
chair in the attitude of a listener. 

"What a bore you have become since your Methodist* 
cousin has had a fortune left her ! Fred," said Lord Fitz-^ 
Henry, with a shrug of disgust. " But now for my history.. 
This eventful morning I ro£ down to Brentford, to see some* 
young horses which I have there, and on my return saw 
something mif ch better worth the seeing, a most exquisitely 
lovely girl, but so encompassed with inconsistencies, I could' 
not say whether she was a duchess or a broken-down mar" 
cJiande de modes. And the devil's part of the business is,, 
ehe bad so much artificial or real dignity that she efiectually' 
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repulsed xxie, even me, who, you know, ©ever am eaBihr 
rebuffed." 

" Certainly not, mon cker ; but proceed," was tbe sbo?t 
interruption offered by Mr. Villars, whose slumberous ap- 
pearance rather incensed the chronicler of his own doughty 
adventures. His lordship, however, did proceed ; and briefly 
related all the particulars told in the preceding chapter, the 
apparent difference in the rank of the parting; ftiends, the 
excessive coldness and high bearing of the BeautiM girl 
whose footsteps he followed, and her meeting with the hand- 
some youth, who was too imlike her to be her brother, yet 
who, with his arm round her waist, bore her to a mean-lock- 
ing house with fraternal tenderness at least, if not of the 
most devoted lover. Lord Fitz-Henry concluded by askipg 
his friend's advice. 

" Why, Fitz," exclaimed the now awakened Villars, " you 
surely .do not mean to proceed in your impertinence towards 
this poor girl P" 

" Most assuredly I mean to proceed with my tender homage 
to her beauty, which is the best translation of my intentions, 
Villars," Lord Fitz-Henry replied ; " neither do I intend tp 
rest until I discover who she is, and then nous verrons /" 

The conversation was here interrupted, and the two vo^ng 
men separated, Mr. Villars with the regret of a friend, tnough 
a fashionable one, at the innate and never-ceasing profligacy 
of the young lord. Lord Fitz-Henry wondering what Jennie 
Meranville would say if she discovered the nature of liis 
intentions for the morrow's amusement 

On the following morning, however, the usually exigeanie 
Jennie offered no opposition to his plans. She had arranged 
a veryselect party at Norwood, and considerately told " ce 
cher McheSenri, * he need not trouble himself about her, as 
the britscha would just hold herself, and dear Aspasie 
FoUian, and the two cavaliers who were to accompany them. 

Ii€ cher Mche rather frowned as he heard the arrangement, 
but whistling off his dissatisfkction to the tune of " H segreto 
'per esserfeltce" went his way ; and about one o'clock in the 
afternoon, the noble youth was seen parading one of the 
small streets leading out of Slensington. 

His appearance certainly very little accorded with the 
humble character of the place which he had chosen for his 
promenade, being strikingly distinguished by his dress, de- 
portment, and great personal beauty. He was gazed upon 
with surprise by all wnQ passed} while each individual turned 
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tonnd again to stare at the fine gentleman. This, however, 
he little heeded. His eyes were fixed upon one particular 
spot, and that was the house inhabited by Evelyn Cecil. 

With the usual recklessness of consequences, where a 
Woman was concerned, Lord Fitz-Henry was now bent on 
seeing and knowing more of our heroine. No sense of pro- 
priety interfered to withhold him, or the fear of giving pain 
and alarm to a virtuous girl. €h4te qui co4te, he must again 
behold her, and he trusted to his own perfections and adroit* 
ness to smooth all other difficulties. 

Although very youn^, Lord Eitz-Henry had already spent 
a life of pleasure and mduleence, and at the age of twenty- 
four was almost satiated with unrestrained gratification. The 
sole and darling child of a young and (Sssipated mother, 
deprived of a father's wholesome restrictions from the nature 
of his profession and long military career, he had been his ' 
own master from his earliest boyhood ; the use he had made 
of the mastery was to make himself the slave of every 
dangerous and debasing passion. Until his mother's death, 
the tenor of his pursuits and occupations had been well con- 
cealed by her from the duke, his father : in this deceit she 
had been assisted by his tutor, who had found verjr soon that 
his greatest merit m the mother's eyes consisted in leaving 
the young man to perfect freedom, so that, until that mo- 
ment, the duke had been the only one in a certain set igno- 
rant of the profligacy of his son. It was discovered too late. 
Even Fitz-Henry pleaded the utter impossibility of changing 
old habits, and the duke was forced to consign him to his 
fate, trusting that time might efiect the reform which he 
found his best endeavours f^ to achieve. Handsome, agree- 
able, rich, and powerful, the whole world appeared to be at 
his feet, so rarely had his desires ever been opposed. Inhe- 
riting much wealth from his mother, whose fortime had been 
the acting influence on the relations of the young Walter 
Fitz-Henry, when prevailing on him to make so early a 
marriage, he was perfectly independent of his ^ther, and 
foxmd that money was a powerful agent to his pleasures and 
vices. 

It is sad to think of the ffearful ordeal which man in the 
season of youth is obliged to pass. Pleasnre seems to put 
forth its blossoms on every side ; passion urges him to pluck 
them while yet he may ; and rushing forward with incon- 
siderate ardour, the enjoyments are secured« while too often 
every better principle is lost. 

K 2 
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Lord Fitz-Henry felt, for tho first time, some misgiTings 
as to the ultimate success whicH might crown his present 
pursuit. There was something even in the brief glimpse 
which he had caught of his thickly veiled divinity, that had 
stamped her as a being very different from the usual inha- 
bitants of a suburb, who wear straw bonnets and dark shawls. 
Perhaps this feeling heightened the excitement of his fancy ; 
and without excitement he could not exist. It had become 
as necessary to him as opium to the Turk, or tobacco to the 
American ; and have it he must in some form or other. 

After lounging about for some time, and yet seeing nothing 
but the same dingy-looking house, which was rendered still 
more dismal in appearance from the upper windows being 
closely curtained, Fitz-Henry went to the extremity of peep- 
ing over the green canvass blinds into the parlour. Hla 
inspection offered very little to interest him, merely enabling 
him to see three young children sitting at the table in the 
centre of the apartment busily conning their books. All this 
was very tiresome, and so potentially ennuyeux, that he was 
half resolved to set off instantly for Norwood, and see what 
Jennie and her friend the fair Aspasie were about. But just 
as he was wearied to the utmost at the dull aspect of affairs, 
it came into his head to so into a shop exactly opposite to 
the house. He thought tnat there at least he might gaiu 
some information with regard to its inhabitants. 

It was a kind of general grocer*s ; one who sells all sorts 
of commodities, and whose heterogeneous stock in trade 
consists usually of cheeses, bacon, eggs, letter-paper, and 
sealing-wax, tallow candles and mops, pattens and sugar- 
candy. In he went, hardlv knowing what he was going to 
say or do, and found himself in the midst of various customers. 
One buying an ounce of tea, a second two rushlights, and so 
forth. The smell which issued from this comprehensive 
magazine was not very agreeable to the fastidious nerves of 
the exquisite Fitz-Henry ; however, he bore it with manlj 
fortitude, and stood at the door with his arms folded, and his 
eyes fixed upon the opposite house, waiting until he could 
command the attention of the mistress of the shop. 

One bv one the customers departed. Some elbowing our 
delicate lordling, as he stood taking up the entrance of the 
doorway; others courtesying respectfolly, and eyeing him 
with looks of scrutiny and surprise. 

At length they were all gone, and the shopkeeper, a fat 
good-tempered looking woman, with the blandest tone of 
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roice to whicli a chandler's shop ever resoanded, rentared to 
ask, " Can I serve you now, sir P" 

** Oh ! yes, certainly, by all means," said Fitz-Henry 
starting, and remembering, for the first time, that it was 
donbtless expected he should make some purchase. ** If you 
please, ma*am/* and his eye glanced inquiringly round the 
shop, " if you please, I want some Spanish liquorice and a 
mop." 

" How much, sir?" said the good woman enchanted by 
his courteous bearin<^. And on his begging for half-a-crown*s 
worth in his simplicity, ho saw a piece at least half a yard 
long wrapped up in brown paper for his use. 

" ^lything more, sir?" was then asked. 

*' Why yes, ma'am," replied Fitz-Henry, beginning i^ be 
amused at his present predicament, and determined upon 
doing the thing handsomely, " Suppose you put me up 
half-a-dozen of those mops." 

" Half-a-dozen, sirP" she said, looking incredulous. 

" Yes, why not ? And one of those magnificent-looking 
cheeses," Fitz-Henry said, looking learnedly at the shelf on 
which they stood. 

Eefusing^ with unfeigned horror to taste a bit of tho 
"prime Cheshire" which was handed over the counter to 
him in a dirty-looking' iron implement, he said, taking some 
sovereigns from his purse, " And now, ma'am, if you 
please I will pay you, and will send for these tilings by 
and by," an expression very often used by his lordship for 
" never." 

He paid the money, however, to the delighted shopkeeper, 
who never in her life had served so good-looking and affable 
a customer; and he began in an opportune moment the 
interrogatories he wished to make. 

" And now, my good lady, that I have transacted my 
little business, I just want to ask you a question or two. 
Can you tell me who lives in the house opposite P The one 
with the upper windows closed." 

" Yes, sir, I can certainly teU you all I knows on the sub- 
ject, and that's a very leetle." 

"But theur names," impatiently repeated Lord Fitz- 
Henry. 

** Why, sir," she replied, looking mysterious, " they goes 
by the name of Norton. But my son, who is a bit of a 
scholard, says he is certain that they are incog — ^incogs — no, 
incognaturs, that's what he says they are. And I have my 
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reasons for being sure tkat ITorton is not their real and ttu« 
name." 

" Do tell me all about it, my dear madam," said Fitz- 
Henry anxiously. " By the way, you may put me up two 
of those £ne-looking hams," he added, pointing to some huge 
dried legs of pork which ^aced the ceiling. He then paid 
some more money, and said — 

" "Now tell me your reasons for thinking their name is not 
Norton." 

" I must tell YOU, sir, that Mrs. Jackson, what takes iil 
washing, buys all her things at my shop, and sometimes I 
have a Tittle chat with her when I am serving her. Says I, 
' Mrs. Jackson, the new folks at No. 6 can't give you much 
trouble in getting up their clothes. 1 never saw much 
plainer dressing.' ' i begs your pardon, Mrs. Brown,' says 
she, ' I never set eyes on more beautiful linen.' Bless us,* 
says I, * how odd ! ' Says she, ' If you will just step over to 
my house on Saturdinr, afore I sends home the clothes, I'll 
just show you some of it. Such shimmies ! all trimmed with 
wollonseenS) and the finest Irish. Then the pocket banket- 
chers ! all cambric, and some with needle-work, so pretty 
and lady-like ; and indeed everything to match. But what 
strikes me odd,' says she to me, ' is that all ihjd harticles is 
marked with C, and not one with N.' I^ow, sir," continued 
Mrs. Brown, ** I always goes a great deid by the under 
clothes, and that is a proof positer to me that they are some- 
thing higher than they seems. You often see your flourish- 
ing would-be grandees, with a gown and bonnet on fit for a 
queen ; and then if you could only catch a look at the shimmy, 
you would be surprised." 

Lord Fitz-Henry coughed away a laugh, not to offend the 
narrator ; and to end the dissertation asked if she had ever 
seen any of the family. 

" See them ! why bless you. Miss Norton, as they calls her, 
comes here very often to pay the bill, sweet pretty creature ! 
Would you believe it, sirP" continued Mrs. Brown, "my 
son Jeemes has quite lost his heart to her. ' Jeemes,' says 
I, when he is going on about her, ' what a fool you are.' 
'Mother,' says he, 'a oat may look at a king!' And then 
he runs on about her being like an angel. And the other 
day when she took off her glove to take some money out of 
her purse, he really looked as if he could have eaten her 
little lily-white hand." 

" The audacious monster!" muttered Fitz-Henry between 
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his teeth» And then inquired in a tone of affected careless- 
nesB, if there was no gentleman belonging to the family. 

" Lord bless you I yes, sir ; there's 9ie brother ; a fine- 
looking young gentleman, but very proud-like, not conde- 
scending like Miss Norton — but they are both good young 
peonle, to think of all they have gone through with that sick 
motner ! The poor soul was brought to bed last night, and 
then the trouble they had with the dear baby that died. 
Thejr are for all the world, young as they are, like father 
and mother to the little children." 

" Have they a father?" inquired Fitz-Henry. 

" That's wnat I can't exactly make out," replied the 
verbose grocer. " I have tried to get something out of the 
nurse, but I might as well look fbr Blood in a stone. How- 
somdever, I went over this morning to ask if I could be of 
use, now the poor lady is put to bed, and I see Miss Norton 
herself." . 

" How does she look without her bonnet P" was the next 
question put. 

"I warrant you she looks like an angel, nothing else in 
life. Though I must say, sir, that her hair is done funnily ; 
not a curl, or a bow, or a plait, as I have seen on the beau- 
tiful ladies' heads in the hair-dressers' shops. Still she 
looked sweetly pretty, though it was done so mean like." 

** You are really a charming woman, Mrs. Brown," said 
Fitz-Henry, fancying that he detected beauties through 
Mrs. Brown's graphic description. 

" Lor ! sir, you are very good," she said, courtesying and 
. smirking ; " and if you say so of me, who have had a family 
of nine, and brought up seven, what would you say of Miss 
Norton P You should have heard her thanking me, and saying 
she would take my kind offer, if so be that they wanted 
hands. It was so prettily said, and so like a real lady. I 
'warrant me there is more there than meets the eye." 

It appeared as if Mrs. Brown's words were prophetic : for 
at this moment Lord Fitz-Henry, whose eyes were constantly 
fixed upon Evelyn's house, turned very red and then quite 

Sale; while a low-murmured oath, which being in Spanish 
id not scandalize Mrs. Brown, betrayed considerable inward 
emotion. 

An apparition had met his eyes which had a most stunning 
effect upon his senses. It was nothing less than the form of 
his own father walking quietly up to the very door that he 
l^ad so watched I He rang gently, and in an instant the door i 
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was Opened by the fair creature for whose sake the gallant I 

Fitz-Hennr was now sufibcating in the grocer's shop ! 1 

She at &r8t started in surprise ; but the next moment, as if I 

in a transport of joy and pleasure, she placed both her hands ' 

in the extended one of the Duke of Strathhaven. i 

Fitz-Henry saw him enter, and the door was shut. It was 
then that the disappointed inamorato, stunned, bewildered, 
and annoyed beyond the power of description, rushed out of 
the shop : and hastily seeling his horse, which he had left at 
a neighoouring livery stable, he mounted it» and gallopped 
furiously away. 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 

" Be of good cheer ; 
You are fallen into a princely hand, fear nothhigp : 
Make your full reference freely to my lord. 
Who is 8o full of grace, that it flows over 
On aU that need.** ^ 

Stbangs events often follow each other in quick succession. 
Months may elapse, and we live on in one undisturbed 
routine of sameness; when suddenly a tide of occurrences 
flows in, powerfully exciting and agitating the mind, with the 
unwontea interruption they offer to the monotony which 
before prevailed. 

It was thus with Evelyn Cecil. Since the removal of her 
family to Kensington, except at the period of the poor baby's 
death, time had moved on with the same slow step, unmarked 
by change or pleasure. How different had been the tenor 
of the hut two days ! how momentous in her sad existence ! 
AU had been excitement. 

To have seen her dear cousins— the fondly-loved Blanche, 
and the kind affectionate Julian — ^was such an accession of 
happiness to her care-worn feelings, that, as she laid her 
head on her pillow that night, she almost dreaded sleep, which 
would rob her senses of the joyful recollection. Aiid then 
what a deep and holy cause had she for further rejoicing, in 
the safe confinement and present well-doing of her mother. 
Almost every word that passed her lips that happy evening 
was a prayer of thanksgiving; and the next morning she 
quite regretted that her new office of nurse to the influit 
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would prerent her joining in the happy task of writing with 
her brother, to tell all this to her beloved father. 

Herbert had gone to Mr. Disney, for the purpose of having 
the letter forwarded with any papers he might have to send ; 
and Evelyn was anxiously awaiting his return, believing it 
likely that he might, as usual, bring back some news of their 
father from Bemers Street. 

The new-bom infant was sleeping calmly on her lap, when 
she fancied that she heard her brother's step on the silent 
pavement at the door; and the bell ringing the next minute 
seemed to corroborate the idea. She therefore placed the 
infant gently on the bed, and whispering to the nurse that 
she must leave it for some minutes, she glided quickly down 
stairs, and procee4ed herself to the door for the purpose of 
admitting Herbert. 

The many events of the last day had for the time driven 
aU thoughts of their stranger-friend from her mind ; and she 
had forgotten the anxiety with which she had awaited some 
further communication from him. Therefore, it was with an 
intense feeline of surprise, on opening the door, that she per- 
oeired his noble and dignified form, instead of the youthful 
Herbert But the sight of him brought an exquisite and 
bewildering sensation of joy to her heart ; and obeying its 
impulses rather than what the customs and hiensdance of 
society might have dictated, she placed both her hands within 
his, while an exclamation of ]^ure and immixed delight 
betoiyed the sincerity of her rejoicing. 

The stranger's earnest thou^ benevolent gaze seemed for 
a moment to question the reahty of the naive evidence of her 
joy ; but still retaining one of her hands, he followed her into 
the passive. The next minute she opened the door of the 
little parlour; and Edwin throwing down the grammar he 
was so sedcQously studying, sprang to meet his benefactor, 
wiUi the same unequivocu expression of delight as n;arked 
the reception which Evelyn had given. 

It was indeed a moment of exquisite pleasure to all. The 
duke — for as such our readers must have recognised him — 
felt a long-forgotten happiness in this exhibition of genuine 
feeling, to check which no knowledge of his rank and impor- 
tant position in society had interfered; while Evelyn and 
Edwin once more in the presence of one who had alone shown 
oompassion for their destitution, and with that compassion, 
the power of befriending them, felt a glad exultation of heart, 
at too proof his visit gave of the sincerity of his intentions. 
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" I moBi now^ive you my credentials," tlie duke at len^h 
said with a 6mile» as releasing his hands from £dwm's 
oaresses, he presented a letter to Evelyn. " It is not from 
your father, he added, " the time not allowing me to hear 
from him since I have ascertained the pkoe of his aboik : but 
this is from one who knows ttie» equally well With himB^, 
and is as kindly disposed; and I sincerely trust that the 
words of your father's mothe!^ will inspire the same confi- 
fidence in my wishes of serving you, as ihose of Captain 
Cecil himself. 

Evelyn took the letter, which her quick intellige&ee 
enabled h^ to read in a few seconds; and tumiagtoihe 
duke she said, with unaffected cordiality, '' Then we may 
really love you aa my father's friend, in addition to the tkdm 
your kindness and compassion have given you on our beat 
feelings. Edwin," she said, turalng to the little fellow, whose 
blue eyes were distended with curiosity, ** do you remember 
hearing of papa's dear comrade, Walter Fita-Henry, who 
aavied him from drowning?" 

" What, brave little Wat?'* Edwin exclaimed in a trans- 
port of pleasure ; then turning with the sweetest action of 
childish affection, and almost throwiUff hinsiself into the arms 
of the duke, " are you indeed that deer, dear Walter, who, 
when the gun burst in his hand, held it, aH bleeding in his 
bosom, for a <}uarter of mx hour, that papa miffht not be 
blamed for havmg lent it to him P Oh I now we have loved 
you ! And Evelyn, when she was a little ffirl, alwa}rs cried 
when they told the story of that noble Walter, carrying the 
poor gipsy's child six miles, after he had fought the wicked 
man, who kicked it and its mother when they were only 
gathering his water-cresses. Are you, indeed, really, Walter, 
sir, or only his relati<mP" 

The duke could not reply. Evelyn thought she saw a 
tear glistening in his eye; and her own lip trembled, as, 
takinff upon herself to reply for the duke, sne said, " Yea, 
indeed, Edwin, this is the same dear friend. But you know- 
he went into ike army. Are we to address you as Colonel, 
or General Fitz-Henry P" she added^ turning to the duke in 
inquiry; some obscure recollection making her aware Hiat 
her father's " Walter" had attained high rank in the army. 

The duke bowed as he quietly said, " I was general in the 
the army, but I hftve now done with military affairs ; " and 
he felt inwardly reioiced that, as Mrs. Cedl had imagined, 
hia rank would not be immediately detected. At this moment 
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Herbert Cecil entered the apartment. At first he bowed 
coldly, with a look of anxious inquiry directed towards the 
duke ; and then before Evelyn could finish the half-uttered 
sentence, by which she soug^ht to introduce the duke as the 
friend who had offered such protection to Edwin, Herbert 
started, exclaiming in tones of unfeigned surprise, "The Duke 
of Strathhayen I and in our humble habitation? " 

A scene of some embarrfussment ensued. The duke was 
sorry that the exalted rank which he had hitherto found in a 
measure exclude him irom the afiections and sympathies of 
the good and excellent, though untitled portion of mankind, 
was now betrayed, fearing me result with the ingenuous 
y^oung beings before him. And yet he felt relieved, that the 
incognito which, in a moment of romantic feeling he had 
wished to have observed, was ended ; as he felt that it was 
every way unworthy his intentions with regard to the Cecils, 
as also to the open and manly character of their father. 

Evelyn also became aware of the real name and conse- 
quence of their benefactor with some mingled feelings. It 
was a happiness to find that one who had shown so zealous a 
wish of serving them, was of that influence in the world that 
bis least desire must be effective ; still the knowledge of his 
identity seemed to throw back to her bosom those sensations 
of gratitude and pleasure his actions had called forth. It 
was not his actual rank which had this effect — from the 
society which the aspiring nature of Captain Cecil had called 
around him, titles had become familiar things to his children 
'--but it was the cold haughty minister, the man whose talents 
and exdusive feelings had placed him, as it were, alone in the 
world, who was now before her. She had heard of and 
admired him as an illustrious character connected with the 
history of her country : but this was all ; and she felt that 
the grateful affection his gratuitous benevolence had called 
forth could not now be indulged in, and that from henceforth 
they coidd only regard themselves as among the many who 
had shared his chprity and extensive munificence. The idea 
brought with it a chiUins sense of mortification ; and though 
she listened with a breauiless interest to the details the duke 
was giving to Herbert, which comprehended a brief relation 
of hu early friendship with Captain Cecil, the estrangement 
his unintentionad indifference nad produced, and his late 
interview with their grandmother — above all, the active and 
anxious measures which Blanche de Cressy was taking for 
the amelioration of their sad position, still Evelyn felt di*»°°- 
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tisfied; and the expressions of deep and even affectionate 
gratitude which this history would have drawn from her lips, 
were now checked ; and she even longed to be alone, that the 
contending emotions of her mind might be allowed some 
vent in the tears which she felt every minute rising to her 
eyes. 

At the conclusion of the duke's recital Herbert had but 
one sentiment, far preponderating over every other. It was 
the devout thankfulness of a pious heart to Almighty- God, 
who had thus raised up succour and solace to their a£B.iction8. 

His words of acknowledgment to the duke even partook of 
his holy feelings ; and to one less observing, or less able to 
appreciate the high-souled and elevated nature of the noble 
Herbert, his expressions might have appeared cold. But the 
duke also knew in whose hands were all the issues of life ; 
and while seeking to remove the difficulties of those so excel- 
lent, felt himself but the instrument in the hands of an all- 
wise and merciful Providence. 

On turning to Evelyn to make his adieu, the duke for the 
first time became aware of the great alteration which had 
taken place in her appearance since he had first beheld her, 
glowing with health and loveliness, the morning that she had 
dropped her watch. Her attenuated countenance and hollow 
eyes now spoke of fatigue and anxiety ; and though there was 
a bright and rosy colour on either cheek, it was more the 
burning flush of weakness and excitement than the beautiful 
hue which had once adorned her lovely face. He paused for 
a minute, while a look of deep commiseration and anxiety 
passed over his features ; and tiien with a kindness that 
spoke more even than the benevolent expression of his looks, 
said, " Miss Cecil, you appear fatigued ; I fear the cares of 
your little manage are indeed too much for you. I do not 
like to ask you to leave your suffering mother, for I know 
such a request would bo instantly denied to me ; but surely 
it would be a means of lightening your anxieties, and keeping 
your invalid in greater quiet, if you would allow your little 
sisters and my friend Edwin to stay with me some short 
time. I have much interest in your kind acquiescence to 
this petition, for my excellent and early friend Mrs. Cecil 
half promised me a visit in town, but annexed the condition 
that she would only come if she could be of use. I have no 
plea to urge her to leave Riversdale, but if you will tell me 
that I may have my little visitors to meet her, she will, I am 
certain, at once consent to join us in town. We shall then 
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Only hare to nrrange the return of yonr gallant father for 
you all again to be united. Come, Mr. Cecil, you must pro- 
mise me this pleasure/* the duke added, seeing Evelyn hesi- 
tated ere she could find utterance. 

"Most gladly, most gratefully," waa all that even the 
nsually composed Herbert could say. But their kind friend 
was not the less convinced of the happiness which his actions 
conveyed, and were meant to convey. Promising that in a 
few days he would return to tell them the result of his peti- 
tion to Mrs. Cecil, and to claim the visit of her grand- 
cshildren, the duke then withdrew, leaving those he had so 
actively befriended overcome at once with joy and bewildering 
surprise ; whilst their young and gladdened hearts sent forth 
grateful aspirations that they might be worthy the friendship 
of so great and good a man. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

" The shade of youthful hope is there. 
That lingered loni:, and latest died ; 
Ambition all dissolved to air. 
With phantom honours by his side. 

** What empty shadows glimmer nigh ? 

, They once were friendship, truth, and love. 
Oh ! die to thought — to memory die, 
Since lifeless to my heart ye prove." 

Wb must now for a brief space turn our attention to the 
father of the youthful beings whose happiness formed the 
sabject of the foregoing cha{>ter. 

Our last mention of Captain Cecil left him endeavouring to 
humble his proud spirit, and to resign himself to the convic- 
tion that the evils ne lamented, and which began forcibly to 
impress themselves upon his mind, had been, in fact, brought 
upon him bv himself. He recalled, with a feeling of sorrow 
and shame, how completely he had hitherto sacnnced every 
consideration to the shrine of Mammon. His ambition had 
taken no higher flight than this world ; and oh, how fallacious 
had proved his contracted views and wishes 1 To what had 
his ambition tended P Blank disappointment. Where were 
all the Menda who had fluttered airoond him m the sunshiny 
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of his prosperity P None now appeared to soothe and comfort 
him ; none, save those who owed him nothing, and who yet 
appeared to him as messengers of solace sent from Heaven 
in this his hour of affliction. These were the kind and holy 
priest, and the generous and benignant man who had pro- 
posed to be so great a benefactor to his poor boy. Now 
bowed down as was his spirit by severe distress, feelmg every* 
day more bitterly the separation from his children and hi9 
beloved wife, whose situation rendered his absence doubly 
painful, he felt the necessity of looking round for some city 
of refuge in which he might take shelter ; and finding all <m 
earth tottering and unstaole, he turned in the helplessness 
of his misery to Him who is alone unchanging and eternal. 
He cast an anxious and timid glance upon past months and 
years ; and retracing his life, he listened to the reproachful 
voice of conscience, remembering the indifference with which 
he had received, and the ingratitude with which he had 
wasted the rich gifts that had been bestowed upon him. But 
it was now that he began to feel peace, though it was indeed 
alloyed with much sadness ; and the effect of this resignation 
was not only a calm which grief itself could not take away, 
with a constant readiness to submit to every dispensation of 
Providence, but also an active and vigorous resolution which 
willingly undertook the most painful exertions, and per- 
formed the tasks assigned, whatever struggle they might 
cost him. 

*' There I saw 
One who ^d set the world at calm defiance, 
And press right onward with a bold reliance ; 

And he did seem to awe 
The very shadows pressing: on his breast. 
And, with a strong heart, held himself at rest.*' 

Captain Cecil's literary occupations were of much benefit 
to him, being at the same time wholesome employment for 
his mind, and great assistance in a pecuniary podnt of view. 
The society of Monsieur Liot was also most soothing ; but 
this kind fHend, however, had been obliged to go to Paris, 
and his absence threw some gloom on the spirits of Captain 
Cecil. The kind Frenchman had been everything to one so 
new to adversity. He had watched him, and had adminis- 
tered to his wants with the tenderness of a woman ; and, 
which was still more soothing to him, he seemed ever willing 
to listen to that endless subject of conversation, the wife ana 
ehildren of his poor ftiend. 
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. At tliis time, the heart of Captain Cecil beat with uniisual 
hnpatience, for the time was drawing near when he might 
expect to hear of his sufiTerinff wife's confinement, an event to 
which he looked forward with shrinking dread. 

It was a stormy, gloomy day. The rain had fallen in 
torrents all the morning, and the heavy atmosphere pressed 
with tenfold weight upon the loaded spirit of the poor exile. 
He had passed the morning in working without intermission 
at his desk, and was now weary and sick at heart. The sun, 
however, seemed struggling with the clouds, and as he knew 
by experience that his cares always became lighter under the 
infi.uence of fresh air and exercise, he determined to walk out, 
first directing his steps to the post-office. 

There a letter awaited himl It was from Herbert, an- 
nouncing his mother's safety. 

It was a sight which might have caused the tear of 
sympathy to start in many an eye to have seen the adoring 
husband whilst he read this letter. First a bright glow, and 
a loyful start of surprise ; but in another moment a deadly 
paleness succeeded ; and soon large drops chased each other 
rax)idly down his cheeks. "My poor, poor Mary!" he ex- 
claimed at length ; '< and have you suffered all this aloner-^ 
without my tenderness to support and comfort you in your 
hour of trouble? And my poor babe — must I not look 
upon thy little face, and welcome thee, even to this world 
of woe P" 

With disordered steps, he walked rapidly on, plan upon 
t>lan succeeding each other in his perturbed mind. He 
thought with dread on the probable results of Mrs. Cecil's 
confinement, and the dangerous attacks which she had so 
often experienced at those times. He thought, too, of those 
periods when her very life was threatened by the fHghtfltl 
malady which obscured her reason to a fearful extent ; and 
how for many long weeks, he alone, merely assisted by a 
nurse and the visits of the doctor, had watched over her, not 
Rowing her to see another person, or permitting a sound to 
meet her ear. And now she was alone, except with her dear 
though inexperienced children. 

These ideas rushed to his mind with overwhelming force, 
as he by chance directed his steps to the quay. There he saw 
a packet getting ready to sail for Southampton. 

" When do you start?" inquired Captain Cecil, eagerly, of 
a sailor. 

** In an hour," was the answer. 
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" Then I will go with you." 

The impulse was not to be resisted.' The idea of his 
embarrassments — of his creditors — even of disgrace and im« 
prisonment, vanished from his mind ; or but weighed with 
other things as a straw in the balance. He saw on^ his wife 
stretched upon the bed of suffering — perhaps of death ; and 
to be with her — to see her once more, to press even her life- 
less form to his devoted heart, would compensate for every- 
thing else. Go he must. Nature and ever^ feelins of 
affection urged him to depart ; therefore hastening back to 
his habitation, he made a few hurried preparations, procured 
his nassport, and sailed for England. 

Tne passage was boisterous — almost dangerous ; but Cap- 
tain Cecil heeded not the storm ; his mind was fixed with 
intensity upon one object alone. It was his wife who had 
fiUed his every thought. Sometimes he saw her in his vivid 
imagination decked for her nuptials, " In the pride of youth 
andlbeauty, with the garland on her brow." ^en he beheld 
her in her matronly oiaracter ; but still how fair and lovelv ; 
and oh ! how happy when fancy portrayed her at Eiversdale, 
surrounded by her good and beautiful children, turning her 
soft eyes upon them with maternal love. 

" Thou word that sums all bliss, 
Gives and receives all bliss,— fiiltest when moit 
Thou givest ! spring-head of all felicity, 
Deepest when most is drawn 1 emblem of God ! 
O'erflowing most when greatest nnml>er8 drinic*' 

Then again he saw her as she might be now ; and the ice- 
bolt of despair shot through his heart. He fancied her a 
Sale, cold corpse. The idea was too terrible to be borne ; it 
rew from him a piercing cry as he leaned in solitary 
wretchedness over tne side of the vessel, apart from every 
one else. 

The packet at length reached Southampton. - Captain Cecil 
made his way instantly to the Custom-house, and owing to 
his hastily packed portmanteau, was not Icjpg detained. 
Without waiting to take any refreshment, he qui^Ely mounted 
a coach which was about to start for London, and in a 
few minutes was advancing rapidly towards his heart's best 
treasure. 

It poured a heavy rain during the whole of the comfortless 
journey ; and most of the passengers complained bitterly of 
the cold and wind. But Captain Cecil was insensible to everj' 
personal inconveniencej bo completely and painfully was hm 
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mind absorbed by one sad subject. His heart throbbed with 
increased yiolence as he approached the metropolis, that vast 
retort of thousands gay, and thousands sad; the busy, 
bustling scene of strife and pleasure. 

The crowded street, and the noisy clatter of the vehicle 
orer the pavement of Brentford, moreased the nervous 
excitement of his feelings. He was now almost breathing 
the same atmosphere a^ did his beloved family ; soon he 
would press them to his achine heart ; and for a brief moment 
a thrilTof joy passed through his frame, though in the next he 
trembled with foreboding terror. A cold feeling of despair 
began to pervade his whole being, and he felt as if the eye of 
the Almighty was for a space turned firom him. 

When the heart is oppressed with sorrow, every former 
happiness is little considered. Life .is beheld in all its gloom ; 
a aark doud seems to hang over it, and it is condenmed as a 
scene of universal wretchedness and woe: This is taking a 
wrong view of things. We should all in affliction endeavour 
to heSr in mind, to our great and endless comfort, that we are 
not like the unbeliever, left without hope or without God in 
the world. And when the arrows of adversity are flying 
thick around us, let us thank the Father of all mercies, that 
with the evils he sends, he infuses the jovful hope of future 
peace ; and then with submission, we shall drink out of that 
mixed cup which he has prepared for us all. 

The evening had drawn in, and all was gloom and darkness. 
Captain Cecil alighted at a small inn in Kensington, at which 
tiie coach remained for a few minutes, and leaving there his 
portmanteau, hastily set forth to commence his search for 
that habitation which contained his precious treasures, but of 
whose locality he was not accurately informed. He made 
inquiries at several places in some of the remote streets, but 
BO little was the family known that he was for a time unsuccess- 
ful ; and he then regretted the haste which had prevented his 
fir^ seekingMr. Disney, who would have given nim an exact 
direction. His agitation was increasing at every step he took, 
when at length chance directed him to the shop of our 
ci»devant friend Mrs. Brown. 

He found the good lady in deep gossip with a neighbour, 
and he was obliged to wait a moment before he could com- 
mand her attention. During that short period, his sensitive 
ear caught enough of the conversation to agonize his very 
soul. 

" Well, have you heard how the poor lady at No. 10 is this 
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evening P" was tlie question put to the shopkeeper, who 
replied, " At, bless yon, indeed I have ; and my heart is fit 
to break ! She is as bad as she can be ; quite delirious, her 
head entirely gone — craving of her husband, who it seems is 
somewhere over the sea; more's the ]pity— or the shame! 
And then those poor young creatures ; it wrings one's heart 
to see them. I have been oyer several times to see if I can 
do anything for them ; and oh ! to see that beautiful ^irl— 
so pale, so wanlike-*and ^et quite the lad^ through it all. 
Lawk a me !" added the kmd soul, wiping with her oroad fat 
hand the tears which fell abundantly mm her eyes,—*" I 
coidd ^ye a good deal to be of some service to them. But in 
my opmion, me mother is as good as a dead woman." 

vyrhilst this conversation was going on. Captain Cecil stood 
like one transfixed. His whole frame appeared to become 
rigid, his countenance pale as marble ; wnile trying in vain 
even to articulate, he stood like the statue of despair. Hia 
strange appearance at length causht the eye of lllrs. Brown 
and her companion. G^iey looked at each other with surprise 
mingled almost with alarm, for he might have been con- 
sidered distracted. The good woman, however, who had 
much of the "milk of human kindness" in her oomposition, 
in a moment began to feel the tide of compassion rushing into 
her heart ; and she said in a kind tone oi voice^ *' Pray, sir» 
is there anything that I can do for you P" 

Captain Cecil thus addressed, endeavoured to speak, which 
he did in almost unintelligible sounds,' " Can you tell me 
where a family of the name of Norton live P" 

" Why, Gk>d help me, that I can," she said, looking at him 
earnestly in the face, which in a moment strongly reminded 
her of Herbert's ; when, with the natural quickness of her 
sex in divination, the whole truth flashed upon her mind. 
But she avoided any comment, and continued—" Bat you 
don't seem quite well like, and I won't tell you a word until 
you have taken a little drop of what I shall bring you in a 
moment— or rather yon shall come with me;" and with a 
delicacy which at once did credit to her heart and head, she 
led Captain Cecil unresistingly into her little back parlour^ 
and closing the door, made him sit down. 

^ He obeyed her passively. He had heard enough to con- 
Tince him that his worst fears were realized ; and harassed 
to the utmost with fatigue of body, and angidsh of mind, he 
sunk into a chair. The proud man almost in the impatience 
of his deep sorrow might have been tempted to explaim^ 
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" Hath He forgotten to be gracious P Hath He in saset shut 
up his tender mercies P" But the eye of mercy still looked 
upon him even in those troubled days. His almost breaking 
heart at len^h found relief in tears ; and the brave, the 
manly and distinguished sailor, coyering his face with his 
hands, wept long and bitterly. 

It ia a woman's province to weep. It is her weapon of 
defence—her most eloquent pleader. But to a man, for every 
tear, a drop of blood extracted from the heart can scarcely be 
more torturing; while to witness it, is almost as painfuL 
Poor Mrs. Brown, who was truly one of those who " weep 
with those who weep," was in a moment sobbine by his side. 

*' I9'ow,'don't'e take on so," she said, in her homely man- 
ner of comforting; " I am afraid you are thinking of what I 
said just now. But pick up a heart, do, my good sir. Don't 
YOU Know that whilst there s life, there's hope P And I have 
heard," she continued, seeing that he began to listen with 
more tranquilhty, "the lady has been nearly as bad before. 
And now take the word of an honest woman, that you will 
yery likely carry the cure ; for, from what I can pick up, I 
think mayhap if her husband was with her, she would go on 
weU." 

Grief enfeebles and softens the most manly mind ; and 
Captain Cecil listened like a child to the words of his well- 
meaning though unpolished consoler. At her last sentence, 
he brightened a little, and starting from his seat, and seizing 
her himd with as much devotion as if it had been soft and 
fair, he begged her to conduct him immediately to the house 
he sought. 

"Yes, that I will; but not before yon have swallowed 
this," the positive Mrs. Brown replied, going to a cupboard 
and producing a bottle and glass, from which she poured 
some port wine, and insisted upon his drinking every drop. 
" And now, sir," she said, " you must be a man, imd not go 
for to give way, for those poor young folks have had a weary 
time enough of it already." 

" My darling good children ! — and are they all quite 
wellP'*^ 

" Oh I bravely, sir. And a gentleman— a fine, good-looking 
one he is, too—has taken away the two pretty little misses 
and their brother, that they^ might not make a noise to dis- 
turb the poor lady. And mdeed he seems kind like, for he 
comes every day, and is always sending a power of things to 
make them comfortable." 

xr2 
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"And who is he? ** exclaimed Captain Cecil, impatiently. 

" Oh ! I don't know, He is incognitur, I suppose, like 
other people," and here Mrs. Brown could not help pursing 
up her mou^, and looking rather in a sinister manner at 
Captain Cecil. 

" By-the-by," he added, recollecting for the first time the 
peculiar position in which he unfortunately stood in England, 
" I have indeed told you that I am the husband of this lady 
in whom you so kindljr take an interest ; but I have impor- 
tant reasons for not wishing to be known. Will you, my 
good madam, be so kind as to keep my secret P " 

" That I wiU, or cut my tongue out first," was the reply; 
and Captain Cecil, with a heart which beat almost audibly, 
followed Mrs. Brown across the road. In an instant they 
stood before the door, which was half open, as a servant-maid 
was just taking in some medicine. Here the kind woman 
left mm; with that instinctive dehcacy which often exists 
beneath the roughest exterior, she knew that the scene which 
must ensue was sacred. 

She returned home, wiping her eyes and saving to herself, 
" Well, poor man, this is indeed what I call sorrow. God 
grant he may find his poor wife better ! though I fear there 
IS little hope of that. Tell of him, poor gentleman 1 If I 
knew that he had robbed my till, or shot at the kin^, I 
couldn't have the heart to appear against him, when he is in 
such trouble. I wonder who he is, though ! I wish Jeemes 
was at home ; but perhaps I had better not tell him. Lawk ! 
there's incogniturs for you ! I'd give something to get them 
out of my head, it bothers me sadly. What business have I 
with gentlefolks in disguise P I'm just a regular fool." And 
Mrs. %rown went muttering on till she fairly ^ot into her 
shop and shut the door. When there, the truth is, she could 
not settle to her day-book, but kept staring at a glimmering 
light in the opposite window, imagining that from looking 
she might guess a little what was going forward within Uie 
house of sickness. 
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CHAPTEE XXVm. 

'* Bat ihou canst heart andlove 
May richly on a human tone be pour*d ) 
And the least cadence of tf whisper'd word 
A danshtar't love may pioTe." 

Whilb Mrs. Brown was thos occnpied, Captain Cecil 
entered the home of his family. He passed quicklr br the 
servant, and at onoe ascended the narrow staircase wnicn waa 
opposite to the door, scarcely aware of his own morements, 
so great was the agitation of his mind. He found himself 
upon the landin^-]^ace, where two closed doors presented 
themselves to his view. His hand was on the lock of one ; 
should he enter P He turned it softly and looked in. It was 
a small back apartment, and though a light was burning, he 
perceived no one ; but upon a bed, he c^uld distinguish the 
form of an infant laid beneath the bed-clothes. The first 
impulse of the father's heart was to enter, and to look at his 
sleeping child. As he stooped and kissed the unoonsoiouB 
babe, tears fell upon it, — tears of anguish, tempered, however, 
by a warm gush of paternal love. 

He started suddenly round, for sounds from the next room 
met his ear, and he then perceived a half-open door, which . 
before had escaped his notice. He advanced softly towards 
it, and looked cautiously in; what a sight then met his 
eye! 

Mrs. Cecil, stretched upon the bed, apparency almost in a 
lifeless state, Herbert supporting her head, which was bleed- 
ing copiously from the effect of leeches, upon his bosom. Her 
hiur was all drawn from her fair forehead, at once reyealine 
the whole of a countenance, which, to her husband's i^onused 
mind, appeared already to bear the stamp of death. Bachael 
and the nurse v^re both busied in stanching the blood which 
flowed from the poor sufferer's temples. There was still 
another object in the group— poor Evelyn, who, exhausted 
by sorrow and watching, had sunk upon her knees, for relief 
and rest, at the foot of the bed, with her face buried in the 
dothes. The outline of the kneeling figure was almost as 
indicative of anguish^ as though her sorrowful countenance 
had been revealed. 
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The wretched man gazed on the scene as if his eyes had 
been fascinated by the glare of the rattlesnake; bnt exhausted 
nature had now most completely weakened his every power- 
he could bear no more ; but even in the moment that he felt 
himself fainting, thinking of the shock it would be to the one 
beloved were ms presence suddenly made known to her, he 
staggered down the contracted staircase, and sunk at the foot 
in a state of utter insensibility. 

When Captain Cecil by degrees felt a return of conscious- 
ness, he could scarcely remember where he was or what were 
the events which had so lately occurred. He felt the tender 
pressure of a small hand, warm tears fell upon his face, and 
*-<;ould it be possible? — soft lips pressed again and again 
upon his cheeks and forehead. He fancied he heard the 
sweet word " father " breathed into his ear ; but he was 
dreaming, surely— -he was in France, and this was one of 
those deceitful visions which had so often mocked him during 
his miserable slumbers. 

He suddenly opened his eyes. They rested upon the per« 
eon of a tall, majestic-lookmg man, standing by his side, 
whose features were at once well known to hmi ; but so un- 
looked-for was his appearance, and so totally beyond the 
verge of nossibility, tnat he again closed his eyes, certain 
that he beneld only the phantom of some delirium or feverish 
dream. But again he heard that angel voice whispering in 
his ear, again he felt his cheeks bedewed with tears, whilst 
these words were uttered distinctly, "Father, dear father! 
look upon your child— your Evelyn ! " 

The whole truth rushed upon his senses ; he raised him- 
self from the couch upon which he had been placed, and 
turning round, in an instant his child was in his arms. 

Oh! how fervent— how ecstatic were the emotions of ten« 
demess which for a few moments they both enjoyed ! it was 
the fulness of the purest of aU affections ; and the poor 
father, as he clasped to his heart his good, his excellent cnild, 
wept ; but they were tears of comfort which now fell from 
his eyes. He felt that the voice which could still the raging 
deep, was about to speak peace to his soul, and to tnm bis 
tears to joy ; in his deep affliction he was not to be aban- 
doned; m the midst of judgment, mercy had yet been 
remembered ; light had arisen out of darkness ! 

At length the first burst of rapturous feeling had in part 
subsided, and the heart of the husband again trembled. 

•'Your mother, Evelyn, your poor mother, she is very 
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illP" W8JI the qaestion, half assertion, half inquiry, which 
he timidly made. 

"She is yery ill, she is, dear papa, and has been very 
mnoh worse ; out indeed at this moment she is better. 
Herbert is now watching by her, that no suspicion of your 
return may arise to agitate lier. But now that we have got 

you back, and our dear clever Dr. T , whom this kmd 

mend brought to us last night, we may hope that my dar- 
ling mother m^ soon recover ; already she is better." 

"I thank Heayen for its mercies," Captain Cecil ex- 
claimed, leaning back on the couch, and, pressing his hand 
upon his eyes, he remained for some minutes silent. 

Evelyn now turned towards the Duke of Strathhaven, 
who having called for the last bulletin ere he joined his a^ed 
friend Mrs. Cecil at dinner, had been the means of assistmg 
the recovery of her unfortunate son, after having witii the 
aid of Herbert placed him on the couch where he now rested. 
Evelyn's expressive look seemed to ask the duke whether 
she should now present him to her father. He paused ere 
he replied to her tacit question, for there was a strange 
dotation at his heart. At this moment Captain Cecil lifted 
his eyes, and fixed them with an anxious and bewildered 
look upon the duke, as he said— 

' " Tell me, dear Evelyn, for my mind is in a strange chaos : 
do I see the Duke of Strathhaven P " 

" Yes, indeed you do, my dear friend," the duke himself 
replied, " but to you I would fain be still the simple Walter 
Fitz-Henry whom you once loved." 

By an effort the astonished man sprang from the couch ; 
and though scarcely able to support himself, pressed fer- 
vently the hand of the duke as he said-— 

"Do I hear aright P Does the Duke of Strathhaven 
claim the afiection given to the noble Fitz-Henry P " 

"He does! he does!" was the reply, and the two 
friends, after a long life of separation, were in one short 
minute firmly re-united; and with hand clasped in hand 
poured forth the warmest expressions of friendship and 
pleasure. 

The duke at length said, " I shall leave it to Miss Cecil to 
relate how I discovered the reason of your coldness to your 
ancient comrade, my dear friend. I must now say adieu ! 
and hasten to tell the joyful news of your return to your 
excellent mother, and her little ffrandchildren. You will 
explain to Captain Cecil," he added turning to Evelyn, as b" 
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was about to withdraw, " how it is that I hare at preseni 
Buch dear and cherished inmates of my home." 

" No, my dear sir, you most not leave oi jiut at this 
moment," Erelyn saik earnestly, and taking his hand afiec^ 
tionateljr, almost forced him to sit by Captain Cecil, who 
had again sunk on the couch. '* I have indeed a lustory to 
tell," she continued, as she fell on her knees before her 
father, and scarcely conscious of the position she had taken 
in the enthusiasm of the moment, she repeated, "I have 
indeed a history to tell 1 but how can I sumcientlr describe 
all we owe to this friend P How can I express the prompt 
and deep sympathy he has evinced for our 8orrows,*-how 
speak of the tender assiduity, the active exertion with which 
he has befriended usP You must thank him, dear father, 
you must join your voice in grateful thanks to Edwin's, to 
our benefactor. 

It was a touching and beautiful sight to see this lovely 
girl kneeling in all the unstudied gracefulneu of innocence 
and deep feeling, seeking the expressions which would por- 
tray the grateful emotions of her heart. Her beautiful naix 
was parted on her fair brow; her large blue eyes were 
raised with earnest looks of appeal to her father, and then 
again beamed forth ineffable softness on him upon whose 
benevolence she would fain enlarge, while her small white 
hands were pressed upon her heaving bosom. The beauty 
of her whole form and countenance, rendered still more 
strikingly impressive by the attitude she had unconsciously 
taken, was almost unearthly in its loveliness. 

The duke gazed upon her, until the intensity of his feel- 
ings made him forgetful of every other consideration. He 
now allowed her to proceed wiwout interruption; though 
before he had made many futile efforts to raise her from the 
ground, and to stay the current of her eloquence. Although 
he was the theme of her praise he now heard not what she 
said, he only saw, and thought with painful rapture of the 
angelic being who thus knelt before him. 

He was, however, roused from a reverie of delight, mingled 
with feelings of torturing regret, by Captain CecU. himself 
uttering the warm expressions of gratitude, which the know- 
ledge now imparted to him, of the identity of the Duke of 
Strathhaven with the generous Mend of his destitute boy 
called forth. 

With much earnestness, the duke besoyxght his friend to 
say no more upon the subject, whieh evioentiy distressed 
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and overpowered him ; adding, " If I have done weU, I am 
as tliankful as yoa can be; but, my dear friend, do not 
tortore me with thanks ; for if you could only see into my 
heart, I fear you would find that my motives have only been 
too selfish ; — the gratification to myself, my most powerful 
principle. Who could know your children and not feel for 
them deeply and unceasingly?" and his eyes rested upon 
the countenance of Evelyn, who was now standing in an 
attitude of graoeM listlessness by her father's side. 
^ There was something in that glance which for the first ' 
time spoke in a pecubar manner to the heart of the unso- 
phisticated ffirl. It brought a quick bright blush into her 
cheeks; and she felt that she must avert her eyes rather 
than encounter the look ofpassionate tenderness with which 
the duke regarded her. To the innocent heart oi Evelyn 
this was all very new— very strange ; and her bosom heaved 
with reciprocal emotion. She hastily made an excuse to 
leave the room ; saying that she would send Herbert to join 
his father, while she took his place beside the sleepless couch 
of her, who now required such assiduous watching. 

When they were alone the duke besought Captain Cecil 
to make his mind easy upon every subject connected with 
pecuniary affairs ; adding, " Do not feel angry or hurt that 
X abnost a stranger, should be intimately acquainted with 
your present necessities. A sincere friend has united with 
me, in making everything easy for the present. So farewell, 
dear Cecil," he oonduded, pressing the hand he held with 
much warmth ; and before the amazed and grateful Mend 
could speak, the Duke of Strathhaven had left the house. 



CHAPTEE XXIX, 

** There breathes a self divinity in Tirtae— 
In candid, unaMuming, generoiu vlitae. 
Whose vary sUenoe speaks j and which inspires. 
Without proud formal lessons, a disdain 
Of mean ii^^irious vice." 

" By the bye, Fitz-Henrjr," exclaimed Mr. Villars, to the 
young lord, as they were riding side by side in the solitude, 
and amidst the autumnal dust and dead leaves of the 
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"I hare forgotten to ask yon, howyoa got on with your 
Xensington Same. You were red-hot about her the other 
day, but seem to have cooled very suddenly ; for not a word 
more have I heard you utter about her." 

" Well, you may now drop the subject entirely, Fred 5 
for it is a yer^ sore one to me," replied Fitz-Henry, with 
that sort of oown which unpleasant recollections produce. 
"The truth is, I have been completely thrown over; and if 
I gave you a thousand and one days, you'd never guess my 
rivsl. tJpon my word, I am not quite sure whether I should 
tell you anything about it; but I have been so bewildered, 
so stunned, that I am going to take the old woman's comfort, 
and talk about it. I haye scarcely vet recovered the regular 
shock the deuced business gave me. 

"I am all curiosity," said Mr. VDlars, scarcely under* 
standing whether his friend was in jest or earnest ; and not 
knowing how to account for the serious expression of his 
countenance, with the inclination to smile betrayed by hiB 
lips, " Well, what is it P Get on, pray." 

" Yillars, what do you think of my passing at least half an 
hour, in a dirty, greasy, infernal chandler's shop, opposite 
to the house where I found thatmy beauty HvedP There 
was I, pumping with all my mi^ht a fat groceress, and pay- 
ing dearly for all the information I obtained ; not only by 
bemg stifled to death with the pestilence of tallow-candles ^ 
and every kind of fllthiness, but actually obliged for the 
sake of probability to buy a score of pig's meat and rancid 
cheeses, for which I even paid ready money. Well, I got 
enough out of the fusty dame, however, to interest and 
excite me to the highest pitch, when in the midst of our 
coUoquy, and whilst 1 was still standing staring at the abode 
of my Venus, and listening to my fat friencTs stoiy, who 
should march up to the house, and walk in with the air of 
a privileged person, but-^now, Fred, guess if you can." 

" Don't be provoking, Fitz-Henr^ — tell me at once." 

" Well, would you believe it possible, when I tell you thai 
it was the. renowned, the illustrious, the proud, the severe, 
the virtuous, Duke of Strathhaven— my respected father!" 

Frederick Yillars started, and certainly looked as much 
surprised as his friend's story was intended to make him ; 
but in another moment he burst into a fit of laughter. 

" This is, indeed, too capital ! My poor Fitz, you are 
done, indeed." He then added, in a more serious tone, 
" WeU, perhaps, it is some consolation to us mamais sujete, 
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to know that there is no such thin^ in the world as per- 
fection. I had reallj settled the thing in my own mind, 
that yonr father was as tmly sans reproehe as we know him 
to be sans peur; and it is a great comfort to fbd that, as 
he is mortal as well as ourselves, one may be in his presence 
without feeling so shrinking a sense of inferiority as I have 
hitherto done. Not but that I think there is some misconcep- 
tion in the case ; and when I think of his calm fine countenance, 
as unruffled by the passions as by the follies of us poor mortals, 
I'd idmost stake this clever mare that I am now riding, that 
some likeness of the duke has deceived your love-oazzled 
eyes." 

« My father is more beholden to you for jour good opinion, 
it appears, than are mypowers of perception ; however, yon 
have only^ heard half, villars. The conclusion of my story 
will convince you there is some extraordinary liaison with 
his grace and this Kensington nymph/* Eitz-Henry said 
with some petulance. 

" Poor Pitz ! " exclaimed Mr. Villars, rather maliciously, 
"you have then no chance — ^no hope of success, for what 
merit, my poor fellow 1 have you to boast of, when put in 
competition with your incomparable father? You have the 
advantage, certainly, of being some few years younger ; you 
possess a slender figure, an aquiline nose, a bad likeness of 
his {par parenth^e) ; — ^you wear a good coat, ride a good 
horse, and really make up well, mats voila tout, "^ihe out- 
side of the edifice is all we must speak about." 

"Thank you, Villars; you're kind and complimentary," 
Lord Eitz-Henry said, wondering how he ever liked a man 
who, though he was a capital fellow in society, and would 
really stand by a friend m a row, had an ungentlemanly 
habit of preachmg, or, what he called, " setting forth truths." 

"But am I not right, FitzP" continued Mr, Villars, 
rather warming with the subject. " Don't you think with 
me, that the duke is exactly the man for a woman to 
worship, if once he casts his eye with affection upon her ; 
to the mfinite disparagement of such ephemera as you and I, 
Fitz P I know the sex pretty well ; and thoughthe majority 
of them are enthusiastic little devils, there is a ^ood deal of 
ambition mixed up with their romance and genume feelings. 
They love the sublime, as well as the beautiful, my fine 
fellow. Your father is a glorious creature ; and you know 
what Bulwer .says, 'Love borrows greatly from opinion. 
Prido above all things strengthens section.' How could 
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a woman resist such love as the Duke of StratUiaven's— 
so noble, so generous? Though you are his son, he is still 
in the prime of his age; his ngure is fine, his countenance 
magnincent. And then only reflect upon his general character ; 
his life of glory, the estimation which he holds in the world : 
what woman would not feel the proudest of her sex to be the 
object of his devoirs f" 

" Fred, you are very eloquent in your tircule on my lordly 
father's success with women ; but you need not have laid it 
on so completeljr at my expense, it is deuced hard to have 
one's rival's merits brought in array before one, though that 
rival may be one's father." 

" My dear Fitz-Henry, the truth is, that I cannot forbear 
contrasting your father and such nonentities as ourselves. 
My mare and the flv ujpon her ear are as little to be com- 
pared. When I thinx or the noble Strathhaven, and consider 
all that he has done for his country ; the life of activity and 
usefulness which he has led ; — ^when I see his manly bearing, 
and fine military figure, so superior to the enervated elabo- 
rately dressed idler of our clique, who live but for sunshine 
and sensual enjoyments ; whose existence is wasted in selfish 
pursuits ; whose talents, if they chance to possess any, are 
frittered away in dissipation ; I cannot but sigh at the 
sickening contrast. The season of vigour and early man- 
hood, — how do we spend it P The precious hours glide swiftly 
away, but how few are marked wiUi spiritual, moral, or in- 
tellectual improvement? Fitz-Henry, you will think that I 
am prosing, and so perhaps I am ; but you are my friend, and 
with all your faults I regard you as such ; so you must 
bear with me, and with the cauda I am about to put to my 
exordium. Don't knock me down« Fitz : but you, with your 
youth and good looks, and high ton and renned taste, are 
as inferior t9your father as— as — as I am ; who, Ctod knows ! 
consider myself a very worm in his path." 

The young men were both silent for a few minutes. At 
length Fitz-Henry resumed the conversation by asking, *' Are 
you not going to listen to the end of my story ? it is a 
mysterious business, I can assure you. But you are so 
confoundedly fond of hearing yourself talk, my wondera 
go for nothing." *' 

" I am all attention, Fitz.*' 

"Well then," commenced Fitz-Henry, lookmg at once 
important and critical, *' yesterday morning I happened to 
be up early, wishing to go out of town ia see my colt take 
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its eallop. ^ On vetarning, it occurred to me that I miglit a^ 
well turn in, as I passed Strathhayen House, and pay mj 
respects to the ffovemor, who I have not seen for six weeks, 
ana who fancied me in Paris. The groom of the chambers 
informed me that his grace was at breakfast. 'Alone, I 
suppose P " said I. ' Yes, my lord ; there is no one with 
his grace, excepting the two young ladies.' Young ladies ! 
thought I, — ^who the deyil can they be P ' Who are they P ' 
inquired I. ' Oh, only the little Miss Cecils.' ' Show me 
in, I said, rather curious on the subject. Well, the door of 
the library was opened, and what did I see but my illustrious 
sire, whose sword it seems is turned into a pap-boat rather 
than a plough-share, sitting, and assisting two little girls to 
breakfast, who were placed at either side of him. They were 
certainly as lovely as angels ; one quite young, four or five, 
I suppose ; and the other some years older. I looked sur- 
prised, as I felt ; and the duke was evidently put out, for he 
actually turned red. * I don't disturb you, 1 hope,' I said. 
'Oh! no, not in the least; sit down. And he rang for 
more breakfast. I had not intended to stay; but my curiosity 
was excited, so I settled myself quietly down by the eldest 
little girl. 

There was something in the looks of the children which 
completely mystified me; they were beautiful, and nicely 
dressed ; out I am positive thejr are the same I saw walking 
with my beauty on the Xensington-road. To the eldest 
I could swear, she is so like her. I never saw two young 
ladies more at their ease, or more at home with my father, 
who they called 'dear duke,' at every word; and he sat 
looking at them with such love and admiration. Villars, 
do you think they are my sisters P Upon my honour, from 
all I heard from the old groceress, witn regard to what she 
calls, ' the incognitur of the family,' I should not wonder. 
This would indeed completely floor me ; and the surmise, as 
it entered my thoughts, went some way to do so. I swal- 
lowed my breakfast 'at first in silence, being somewhat con- 
fused; and I saw by a glance that the governor was not 
quite at his ease, and would rather that I nad not made my 
appearance. At length I began to think that I had better 
make up a little to the female cupids ; so I said to the eldest, 
who was staring with her large blue eyes fixed upon me, 
* And what is your name, pretty one P ' " 

" ' Laura, sir ; and pray what is yours P' she answered, in 
the prettiest ooquetlash manner possible. 
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'"My name is Fitz-Henry/ I said, ratlier malioiotiBly : I 
am that gentleman's little boy/ 

" 'Po<3i!' she said, pouting her rosy lip, and taming h^ 
head indignantly away ; 'just as if my dear duke had suoh 
an old boy as you ! [ Saucy answer, was it notP I looked 
at the duke, who smiled, but still did not seem quite com- 
fortable. At this moment, his grace's secretary sent to him 
to say, a messenger from the Foreign Office was arrived. 
He rose immediately and left the room. Now, thought I, I 
will get it all out of these little things ; and I had just 
begun to make play, when in walks the groom of the 
chambers to tell them they were wanted, and off he marched 
them, leaving me in the clouds. But," continued the young 
Lord, at once changing his tone, and becoming very red, as 
he pointed to a plain green chariot sAi a short distance, and 
for the moment stationary,—-** By Jove ! there is Jennie's 
carriage— and there is Bushford — and there he is half in at 
the wmdow talking to her. I tell you what — ^this will never 
do — that man decidedly admires her, and is always dangling 
after her. I shall just tell him, that if he does not take care, 
he will soon be able to describe the sensations which a horse- 
whip over the shoulders may occasion." 
r • " Pray do not be such a fool, Fitz-Henry. Come, you had 
^ much better leave Bushford to say pretty nothings to Made- 
moiselle Jennie, and ride with me to Grosvenor Square," 
snid Mr. Yillars rather anxiously, seeing a storm brewing in 
the imperious bosom of his friena. 

Fitz-Henry imwillingly turned with him, muttering be- 
tween his teeth, " I have ceased to care for the girl, wno, if 
she fed on pearls, d la Cleopatra, could not be more expen- 
sive. But I am not to be made a fool of. Master Bushford ! " 
he then added with a milder expression of countenance, and 
obeying rather the influence Mr. Yillars had gained over his 
mind than the dictates of good temper. 

" I suppose you are of Shakspeare's opinion, Fred P who 
says— 

'* I hold him bnt a fool that wiU endangrer 
His body for a girl that lores him not." 

*' So be it ; perhaps I had better defer the horsewhipping, 
and go with you to Grosvenor Square. But what are you 
going to do there P " 

" Why, call on Julian Sinclair. ^ I hear all the Clairville 
party are in town ; the baroness, heiress, and alL ^, 
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"Julian Sinclair, and Grosrenor Sqnare! wHy, my good 
fellow, have you been living in the clondg, or the Tnames- 
tnnnel P Why poor Sinclair has been lying these last ten 
days on the point of death, in Belgrave Square, with as 
broken a heaa as a man need have. Fitz-Irby, who is in 
. town because Lady de Cressy is here, thinks Sinclair's illness 
a feint, and a roundabout way of securing a bonne forttme ; 
but I think he is wrong : hear what the ' Adder ' says on the 
subject; he added, taking a small, but greatly poisonous 
newspaper from his bosom, and reading-* 

" * We leam that Dr. S and Mr. B— have declared 

their opinion, that the Honourable J. 8— has sustained a 
slight concussion of the brain in consequence of his fall on 
the 20th inst. As a change of residence would be attended 

with considerable risk, he is still an inmate of Mr. St. J 's 

house, at whose door the accident occurred. We understand 

that the beautiful Lady F remains in town to watch over 

the unfortunate sufferer ; that lady being an expert adept at 
St. John Long's method of cure — that of producing a counter 
irritation. It is said she has already rubbed a consider- 
able wound in the young man's left side. Query, is this 
family of kin to the late St. John Long P ' Ay, there's 
the raft/'" 

" There, Villars, what do you understand by that P " 

'* Not much, I must confess. But give me some plain 
version of the story," replied Mr. Villars. 

" Oh I it is soon and simply told ; and I have it from Fitz- 
Irby, who had it from Lady Florence herself, as the most ap- 
proved gossips would say. Juhan Sinclair rode to Belgrave 
Square for the purpose of calling upon the St. Johns, on a 
^oung and skittish horse. It appears tiiat Lady Florence was 
in the balcony watching his approach, and waiting to address 
some words to her before he dismounted, a pestilential Punch 
took the opportunity of making some discordant exclamation, 
which 80 mghtened the horse, that it first plunged, and then 
rearing, Sinclair fell with his head on the pavement, the horse 
fallinff upon him. Lady Florence managed to get down, and 
was already by his side, before she fainted, and the two inani- 
mate bodies were then carried into the house together, while a 
score of messengers were sent for a score of surgeons. The 
result of their inspection of Mr. Sinclair's hurt was as ' the 
Adder' relates, — they pronounced it a concussion of the 
brain; and that the patient must on no account be removed. 
I am not acquainted with the Clairvilles, neither am I 
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inclined to seek their acqnaintanctf, as I understand her 
ladyship calls me ' the duke's forlorn hope.' " 

villars smiled, but made no comment on Lady Clairville's 
mot, but asking Fitz-Henrj to accompany him, they both, 
galloped off to Belffrave Square, to make inquiries concerning 
the imfortunate Jmian. 



CHAPTEE XXX, 

*' Sbe sleeps f O gentle sleep, sbed fh>m tfay wings 
Balsamic life o'er all her tender frame I 
From Eden's pure and peaceftil fount 
Draw forth some drops of liquid crystal, 
And sprinkling them where from her lovely cheek 
The rose is fled, restore the glowing tints ; 
And thou, sweet peace of virtue and of love. 
Thou fUrest of the Graces, with thy wiug, 
Ohl shade my Maiy.*' 

Thbsx words might well be imagined to occur to the 
thoughts of Captain Cecil, as he sat by the side of his sleeping 
wife. 

It was an affecting sight, the interior of this chamber, 
although comfort and consolation had there found admittance, 
and spread their influence over the afflicted family. 

Captain Cecil had taken his place as the tender nurse of 
his beloyed wife. She had hitherto been unconscious what 
happiness was hovering over her, still thinking that she was 
tenaed by her excellent son^ in those moments when her 
reason, less obscured than it had been, suffered her to think 
at all ; but her mind was still in a very unsettled state. 

Most fortunately, before Captain Cecil's arriyal, the duke, 
whose watchful kindness exceeded all description, had dis- 
covered that the physician who was in the habit of attending 
the family, and whose name they all invoked with such 
fervour, was expected in London. With attentive care he 
arranged that his return should be immediately made known 
to him; and catching him as he was stepping out of his 
carriage, made him enter his own, and brought him in 
triumph to Kensington. 

The skilful practitioner knew at once how to proceed with 
bis patient^ whom he had often attended before under almost 
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Similar circumstances; and when Captain Cecil so nnez- 
pectedlj made his appearance before his family, the skill and 
experience of Dr. T— had already produced much happy 
ei!ect. Still Mrs. Cecil was in a most precarious state of 
mind and body. 

In the darkened room, Captain Cecil was safe from any 
sudden discovery on the part of the invalid. Not that they 
wished to prevent her knowing that her husband was with 
her ; on the contrary, it was supposed the knowledge of his 
vicinity would tend much to tranqjuillize the fearf\3 excite- 
ment of her nervous system. Still it was of the utmost 
consequence to avoid any agitating surprise, and Dr. T— 
was anxious that the truth of his presence might by degrees 
force itself upon her imagination : m the confused state of her 
mind he thought it probable, that her sorrowful separation 
from him might pass as one of the dreadful dreams with 
which she had been haunted in her delirium. 

We will not lift the veil which would disclose the weakness 
of a diseased mind, nor portray the sad effects of sickness and 
sorrow. 

For some days Captain Cecil found the task he had under- 
taken most distracting to his feelings, and his devoted heart 
writhed with anguish to see the wife of his bosom sunk to 
the lowest state of mental and bodily weakness. How severe 
was the trial to hear her call upon him, whom she thought in 
lonely exile, in the piteous accents of suffering affection! 
How did her lamentations jar upo n his ear, for they were the 
first he had heard her utter ! When in her natural state of 
mind, no sorrow could have extorted from her a word which 
might have conveyed complaint or reproach to the heart of 
him she loved, oh ! how devotedly ! 

Captain Cecil's mind had been gradually prepared for the 
ordeal through which he was now passing. By tastin? freely 
of the bitter cup, his naturally excellent heart had been 
gradually schooled to affliction, and was at length enabled to 
look beyond the sorrow which endureth but for a season to 
the further and higher view of religion pointed out to him. 
He was now equipped for the storms as well as for the calms 
of the dubious navigation of life. In the dark and solitary 
hour of his distress, with a mind bruised and sore from the 
recent wounds of fortune, he had looked back to the view 
then exhibited to him by solitude and reflection, of a life 
thrown away in vanity, fault, and follies; and his heart 
quailed within him. , nut now he was comparatively serene 

o 
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The a^tation of passioii was calmed, and aeoftenin? balm in- 
fused into the wounds of bis spirit. He now could disclose to 
an invisible friend those ranklinjaf hurts which He alone could 
heal. His heart was lightened, and he heard a voice which 
whispers " peace " to those only whose hope is fixed above 
this world. He beheld the hand of Providence conducting 
all the Mdden springs of life, and felt that the afflictions 
which to others appear the messengers of wrath, are sent in 
wisdom and in mercy. His more enlightened eye could now 
behold the angel who rides the whirlwind and directs the 
storm, and yet protects the fragile flowret of the valley ; in 
short, he saw God in all his inmiite and everlasting power, 
and he blessed and praised the hand which had thus removed 
his previous blindness. 

One happy day Mrs. Cecil slept long and calmly ; and as 
her anxious husband sat motionless by her side, he murmured 
thanksgivings for every hour of repose which she gained, and 
with reviving hopes awaited the moment of her waking as a. 
crisis of her malady, and which he prayed might soon restore 
her to his hopes. 

His fervent wishes were realized, and shortly, though 
enfeebled to an extreme degree of helplessness, she was 
happy in her husband's arms, with restored reason and per- 
fect consciousness. 

Though completely aware of the fragile state of her health, 
she siill felt secure as if his loved presence would ward off 
the approach of death, and that to see him, to hear his 
dear and well-known voice, and feel the warm tear of 
affection drop upon her cheek, was at once a charm against 
evil, — ^bliss by which she was compensated for every past 
suffering. She was too happy for tne utterance of her /eel- 
ingB. She lay in a state of weakness almost unto death : but 
still she knew that he was near her ; that it was his hand 
which she held clasped within her own ; that they were his 
lips which impressed warm kisses on her brow, and doubly 
was she blessed. Though unable to speak, still she could 
look her love, and meet with gladness those same glances of 
tender affection which first won her maiden heart. Some- 
times she would start from a short slumber, and look anxiously 
around, until she saw the one dear form bending over her. 
Then she would take his hand ; and laying it on ner bosom, 
again fall to sleep with all the tranquilli^ and happy seeu- 
ritjr of a child. How sacred and holy is the love which 
springs from the bosom of a wife, transoending all other 
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Iraman affections ! A mother may experience the same 
touching solicitude for another's welfare, the same tender 

rpatny which alleviates affliction, the same participating 
sure which heightens prosperity and joy itself ; but it is 
still the gentle egotism of the heart extending from self to 
the offspring ; a continuation of individual existence in the 

Serson of another. Conjugal affection is all gratuitous, all 
isinterested ; it springs at once in the heart, free from a 
second motive ; it is brought into existence by no tie of 
kindred, no community of interest; but gathering force 
from those circumstances, it increases with increasing years, 
and only leaves the bosom which its genial influence has 
warmed with the spirit by which it has been animated ; a 
spirit whose last earthly hope is to be rejoined in a happier 
sphere by him whose excellence and virtues may there meet 
their reward. 

In the blissful state of re-union Captain Cecil now enjoyed, 
he forgot for a time every worldly care. He thought not of his 
debts or embarrassments, or of the difficulties of his position 
and of his circumstances. He existed but for the moment, 
for the joy of watching, with his beloved children, every turn 
in the countenance of their mother, which spoke of returning 
health. 

But he had friends who did not forget the frightful situa- 
tion in which he stood in London, in the midst of danger and 
probable annoyance. True it was that he remained in strict 
seclusion in the obscure house at Kensington ; but still there 
were too many channels for the betrayal of his return to 
England, for those to be without much anxiety on his account, 
wliose happiness and peace depended on his security. Herbert 
and Evelyn were in painful consciousness' of the precarious 
nature of their father's present safety ; but how urs^e to him 
the necessity of his leaving them P How tell to me being 
who was dear to them as Uieir own existence that he must, 
for their, for his own sake, quit the new-found happiness 
which his every word convinced them was great in propor- 
tion as the separation from his famOy had been cruel and 
afflicting P They could not make the prudential remon- 
strance ; but lived in daily dread lest his place of conceal- 
ment should be discovered, and himself dragged from the side 
of his almost expiring wife to all the disgrace and horrors of 
a prison. 
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CHAPTEE XXXI. 

" I wish not it was mine to weax 
Flush'd honour's sunny crown j 
I wish I were not Fortune's heir,— 
She frowns, and let her frown. 

" I have no taste for pomp or strife, 
Which others love to flndj 
I only wish the bliss of life — 
A still and quiet mind." 

Whilb these events were taking place in the Cecil familr, 
time passed slowly and monotonously with one, who held 
their interests dear at heart, and who inwardly repined at 
the obstacles which still kept her from them. Alter the 
short and hurried interview at the nursery-man's, the Lady 
de Cressy had looked fondly and anxiously for the fur- 
ther intelligence from her cousins, which Evelyn had half 
promised her. Still the latter came not, and she felt almost 
disposed to accuse poor Evelyn of unkindness. 

The first opportunity she could find, she related to the 
Duke of Stramhayen the particulars of their meeting, and 
the sad disappointment her cousin's silence occasioned. His 
grace, she tnou^ht, abnost showed a want of feeling, in the 
smiling manner in which he bid her have patience, and trust 
that time might soon re-unite her to the Cecils ; at the same 
time alle^g that as much as he must feel disposed to facili- 
tate their meeting, still motives of delicacy regarding the 
prohibition of Captain Cecil forbade his takine any steps in 
the affair for the present. Blanche tried to be consoled — 
tried to believe that he had some happy reason for his gaiety, 
and that soon all would be well. Still she felt dispirited, and 
more than anxious ; wondering if the duke had any relation 
with her cousins, and how it had commenced ; and at the 
same time half an^ry with herself that she had not taken 
courage, and questioned him upon the subject. 

Blanche was walking pensively and alone one morning in 
the square, her mind filled with the most melancholy 
thoughts. She had felt all the day disconsolate and desolate 
in the extreme. Julian she was not permitted to see ; and 
though assured by Lady Clairville, who passed much of hex 
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time at the house of Mr. St. John, where he had remained 
ever since his dreadful accident, that her son was in no im- 
mediate danger, and that as long as strict quiet and care were 
observed, his surgeons promised he would do well, still she 
felt much alarm on his account, knowing how difficult a task 
it would be to keep him as tranquil as his fearful situation 
rendered necessary. « 

To add to the gloom which Blanche experienced, her faith- 
ful and dear friend Mrs. Stewart was confined to her room 
by indisposition ; she was therefore quite alone. For some 
days she had not seen the Duke of Strathhaven, and this 
worried and perplexed her, for he had promised to do much 
for those upon whom her thoughts continually dwelt. The 
money which she had obtained from her governess she had 
placed in his hands ; and he had promised to dispose of it for 
the immediate benefit of the family. He moreover assured 
her that the purchase of Herbert's commission was nearly 
completed ; still there was mystery in his manner, and he 
appeared to feel a delicacy towards Lady Clairville, which in 
a measure seemed to restrain his taUdne to her respecting the 
arrangements to be made for the whole of the Cecil family. 
Indeed, the last words he had spoken to her seemed to inti- 
mate as much ; and it was with evident sincerity that he had 
said, " I wish most devoutly, my dear Lady de Cressy, that 
your uncle and his charming family were soon to be re-estab- 
lished at Eiversdale. You would all then be at Kberty to do 
as would seem best to you ; and I should then escape the 
implication of leading Lady Clairville's charming ward and 
niece into secret rebellion." 

Lady de Cressy thought much of these words, and they 
again occurred to her as she sauntered listlessly and ill at 
ease within the dusty enclosure of the square. Looking at 
the parched yellow-tinted grass, and the blackened trees, she 
could not help reverting to the country, and all the charms 
it had for her at this season of the year ; the bright, clear, 
enjoyable autumn, with beauties so peculiar to itself; the 
varied colouring of the foliage ; the fresh exhilarating air ; 
the meTTj youthful party assembled in days gone by. Her 
cousins Herbert and Julian, who were wont to hail this season 
with such peculiar delight, arose also before her "mind's 
eve," their forms speaking of health and happiness m their 
snooting dresses, so glad, so gay. Where were they now P 
One stretched upon a bed of sickness, liable to danger in 
every way, she too weU knew that the other— where mdf 
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was that other P He seemed still lost to her, though her hopes 
had been so high for their early meeting ; and the tears rose 
to her eyes as she inwardly ejaculated,— 

" Oh! Herbert, that I could see you once more !" 
Poor Blanche, though she was an heiress, with every 
external advantage, stiU was not to be envied. She lacked 
that which alone could constitute the felicity she sought*— 
companionship with those she loved. It was this alone which 
she felt could make her lot desirable. Her fortune at this 
tnoment seemed her bane; and she considered it a fetteif 
which debarred her from doing anything to which her incli- 
nation pointed. " If," she inwardly repeated, " this money 
is not to be put to the use for which alone I could ever prize 
it, then would I gladly exchange it for the freedom of an 
insignificant position in life : but if it is ever to be the blessed 
means of makin§[ him happy whom most I love-*of placing 
him in the situation he is so fitted to adorn, then indeed will 
this wealth be precious, and I shall look back even with 
gratification to ail the sacrifices of social comfort which I now 
undergo." A bright smile here played upon her expressive 
countenance, and her tears were dned by the happy imagi- 
nations of her heart. She thought of her own fair ctomains } 
her beautiful castle — her woods^her vales ; and then bright 
images of future happmess connected with them danced gSlj 
before her fancy. She ^aw her beloved cousin in his own 
halls, surrounded by every blessing, whilst she was by hia 
side, whose hand had led to this felicity. She saw him m all 
the pride of manly beauty, and with everything that waa 
excellent and good emanating from his expjressive counte- 
nance, and for a few minutes Blanche was in an ecstaoy of 
anticipated joy. 

She walked quickly on, heedless of the approach of two 
persons who had gained access into the square oy the assist-t 
ance of the gardener, and were now approaching her. She 
hardly noticed them, until one of them, a little boy, had 
flown up to her, and in another moment was in her arms. 
Warm and close was the embrace of the cousins, for Blanche 
saw at once that it was Edwin Cecil, who was almost strang- 
ling her by his caresses. His arms were tightly encircling 
her neck, whilst her bonnet was almost crusned by the 
violence of the thousands of kisses which he impressed upoa 
her cheeks. " Dearest, darling Blanche!" and " My own 
sweet Edwin !" were the only words that could be heard for 
some time ; and the Duke of Strathhaven, who was standing 
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before the youog baroness, with his eyes glistening at this 
scene of affection, was obliged in mercy to release her from 
her too demonstrative companion, as she was nearly sinking 
from the weight of the boy, who was suspended round 
her neck. He disengaged him from her arms, bat still 
Edwin took possession of a hand which he hugged to his 
bosom. 

''But, Edwin, how came you here, darling P" inquired 
Blanche, when the first surprise of the meeting was a little 
over. 

" Oh ! he brought me," answered the boy, pointing to the 
duke. " I suppose you know that Laura, and Lucy, and I, 
are staying at his house, with somebody you love very 
dearly." 

" I know nothing," said Blanche, looking rather reproach- 
fully towards the duke. 

" What!" Edwin continued, " don't you know, that he 
has got me a nomination for the Charterhouse, and has been 
such a friend to us, that Evelyn says — and she loves him 

Suite as well as I do-^that he must have been sent from 
eaven to be our comfort P At least, I heard her say some- 
thinglike that to Herbert." 

"Hush! my little fellow," interrupted the duke; "re- 
member your promise." 

" Yes, indeed I will ; but," oontinued Edwin in an audible 
imder-tone to Blanche, " do you know that we loved him 
before we knew that he was a duke P Are you not surprised 
at such a great man taking so much pains to be kind to such 
a little boy as I am P" 

" There cannot be a sweeter little boy, darling Edwin ; 
but, tell me all about your mamma, your sisters, and Her- 
bert." 

" Ah I Blanche, you blush as you used to do, when you 
sometimes spoke of Herbert. Do you remember when I 
used to laugh, and how angry he was iniih me, and you too P 
Oh I those were happy days, Blanche, dear ! — ^we were all so 
merry and funny then; and we have been so very, very 
miserable since I and here tears jQlled the eyes of both 
cousins. 

" Edwin, you must tell me where I can find them all," 
said Blanche, anxiously. 

" Oh ! no ; you must ask the dear duke ; I have promised 
to leave all that is to be said to him. Come here, sir, pray," 
Edwin continued, turning to his benefactor ; " I shall tell all 
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if you do not prevent me — I cannot keep it fi*om dear 
Blanche." 

" Nay, Edwin, if you teU your cousin that, in a short time 
she will know all, she will not wish you to betraj our 
secret," the duke said, laughing at Edwin s fears ibr his own 
discretion. He then added to Blanche, *' I am going for a 
moment to Lady Clairville, to ask her to dine with me to-day, 
and to bring your ladyship with her. If she consents, I 
promise that you shall meet some one who will tell you all 
you wish to know. You must make up your mind for a sur- 
prise. Now, Edwin, can I trust you alone with your cousin 
—will you not be tempted to betray me P" 

Edwin promised to be silent. It was a hard task to per- 
form, to restrain his little tongue from running riot with all 
he longed to say ; but he resolutely kept his word, and shook 
his head when the impatient Blanche tried to make him more 
communicative. 

The duke did not long put his forbearance to the test. He 
very soon rejoined them, having gained Lady Olairville's con- 
sent to dine at Strathhaven House that evemnfi; ; and he then 
quitted Blanche, accompanied by Edwin. The little fellow 
did not fail, first, to inflict another series of close hugs, and 
then cast many a longing lingering look at his cousin after 
he had left her. Indeed, he loved her almost as well as his 
sister Evelyn; and the meeting her once more seemed to 
promise the restoration of that happy union with so dear a 
cousin, which the Duke had told them was likely soon to take 
place. 

Blanche was left in a state of great bewilderment and 
excitement ; but there was a feeling of hope at her heart which 
gave her spirits a degree of elasticity they had not for some 
time experienced. It was evident to her perceptions, that the 
star of the Cecils was again rising, and she felt tiiat if their 
fortunes were to be taken under 9ie protection of the duke, 
his master-spirit and extensive power would infallibly place 
them where their excellence and vivtues might find a proper 
sphere of action and of happiness. 

There was certainly some mystery, however, in the affair ; 
for she recollected most perfectly that some months back the 
duke had no acquaintance whatever with the Cecil branch 
of her family ; still it was a mystery of joyful import, and 
content with that she sought to dive into it no farther, but 
entered the drawing-rooms of her aunt with a light step, and 
countenance glowing with happy expectations. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

" What a union of all the affections and powers 
By which life is exalted, embeUish'd, refined. 
Was embraced in that spirit 1 *' 

" Blanche, pray can you inform me what can possess tlie 
duke to ask us to dinner in this extraordinary and abrupt 
manner P " exclaimed Lady ClairviUej as her niece entered 
the drawing-room. ** He told me that he had seen you in 
the square ; I must therefore beg for an explanation of all 
this. May I also be permitted to ask what are the terms 
which you and the duke are upon P Really the extraordinary 
intimacy which I have lately witnessed, authorises me, as 
your guardian and natural protectress, to insist upon your 
mforming me whether you intend to encourage the addresses 
of the Duke of Strathhaven P " 

Blanche started and coloured. She saw at a glance that 
Lady Olairville was in a state of great excitement and dis- 
pleasure 5 but fierce and haughty as was the nature of the 
aunt, there was a spirit within the breast of the young and 
delicate being who stood before her, which, when aroused, 
would not quail beneath injustice and unkindness. 

When she had recovered the first surprise which the 
speech and manner of her aunt had occasioned, the baroness 
advanced towards her, and said in a calm, dignified tone 
of voice, " I must ask your ladyship to explain to me the 
meaning of what you have just said ; it seems to me some- 
what incomprehensible, and I may have mistaken it." 

"I repeat," answered Lady Olairville, her eyes flashing 
with anger, "is it your wish, in defiance of lul my long- 
indulgea desires ana hopes — ^is it your wish to marry the 
Duke of Strathhaven, a man old enough to be your father P " 

" Such an idea never crossed my imagination, or his grace's 
either, therefore I can easily satisfy you on that point. But," 
continued the baroness, drawing herself up with an air of 
proud dignity which surprised and disconcerted Lady Olair- 
ville, " had such a circumstance really existed, and a mutual 
attachment arisen in our hearts, I should have no hesitation 
in indulging in such a sentiment, nor should I have con- 
sidered it necessary to consult even your ladyship upon ' 
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propriety. Too proud must be the woman wlio could wiu 
such a heart as that which beats within the noble breast of 
the Duke of Strathhaven. As for his age, that objection 
could only have rested with myself, and there could be no 
obstacle to my making such a choice had it been my desire. 
As it now is, the Duke of Strathhaven is not the object upon 
whom I have bestowed my affections." 

Lady Clainrille's eye sank beneath the glance of her young 
niece, as she stood with aU the pride her race awakened by 
the words of her aunt ; a pride which flushed her usually 
placid countenance, and diffused over her whole demeanour 
that air of indescribable dignity which even repulsed the 
haughty dame before her. For a moment she was embar* 
rassed, but soon recovering her usual spirit of dominion, she 
said — 

" All this is very well, but I must request that you will bo 
more guarded in your manner towards the duke. I see that 
you court his attentions, and even receive visits &om him« 
when I am either in my room or from home. This is all very 
improper, quite out of all rule ; and you must remember^ 
Blanche/' JJady Clairville added, softening her voice and 
manner, as she perceived that her hitherto quiescent ward 
was showing symptoms of rebellion, and feeline that aho 
might be going too far by irritating her more than it wa^ 
wise for her to do, "you must remember there is such n 
person as poor Julian in the world. What would be his 
feelings if he heard that whUst he was suffering in nund and 
in body, you were lavishing attentions upon another which 
he hopes one day to win exdusively for himself." 

*'Ab we are upon that subject," said Blanche, for the 
moment a little appalled by her own boldness, ** I must at 
once tell you, aunt, what X have never yet had the courage 
to reveal. I confess with sorrow and heart-felt shame, that 
I have been a complete puppet in your hands, and have led 
you into error irom not darmg to be explicit ; even when you 
have spoken to me of a marriage between JuHan and myselft 
I have stiU hesitated to undeceive you." 

" Ah ! and what have vou to say upon that subject nowP " 
cried Lady Clairville, witn eagerness and anger depicted upon 
her countenance. ** Do you mean to brave my displeasure 
by thwarting my favourite hope — ^the plan which from your 
earliest days I mive anticipateawith so much delight for you* 
ungrateful girl P " 

" Ungrateful I am not/' said Blanche, calmly i " but would 
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it not be worse than deceit, did I not take courage to inform 
you what sooner or later you must know, Julian can never 
oe my husband P '* 

Lady Glairville's coimtenance grew dark as night as Blanche 
continued, ** You are as well aware as I am that his affections 
have long been placed upon the sweet, beautiful Evelyn. Is 
it likely that I snould fix my loye upon one who was already 
devoted to another P " 

"Blanche, you know that is an infatuation to which my 
sanction would never be obtained," said Lady OlairviUe, 
earnestly. 

" That, I feel, does not in any way concern me, as far as 
my own happiness is brought into question. However, as it 
regards Julian, whom I love tenderly as a brother, I fear 
that the pure and excellent feeling which you term infatua* 
tion is already weakened ; at any rate it has been polluted 
and degraded by the poison of liady Elorence's society ; and, 
with his vacillatiQg disposition, I tremble at the extent of 
the influence she may gain over him. But still he loves 
Evelyn sincerely $ and if once he escapes the snares of that 
dangerous woman, he will be true to his angelic cousin. As 
for me, he never loved me, and he moreover knew that I 
loved another." 

As Blanche ventured to make this disclosure before her 
terrible aunt, her colour deepened, and her whole frame 
trembled with the emotion it called forth ; but still her voiooi 
though low, was firm, and her manner decided. 

Li^y Clairville was speechless with rage and astonishment. 
The assertion of Julian's continued attachment to his cousin 
first conduced to her agitation, though she inwardly rejoiced 
at the strong measures she had tSken for its destruction. 
But to hear the announcement of another rebellious love, 
was in itself perfectly overwhelming to her tyrannical and 
scheming mind. 

Blanche, taking advantage of her silence, was determined, 
now she had dared to venture upon such hazardous groimd, at 
once to be explicit, and to put an end to every idea in which 
her aunt might still indulge upon the subject of a union with 
Julian and herself. She therefore continued, *' My choice is 
made ; and as far as I can see into the probabilities of life, I 
should say irrevocably fixed. I am in no haste to fulfil the 
wishes of my heart. When I am of age, I shall then com- 
municate with my friends upon the subject. Until then I 
wiU not intrude it upon them. My resolution, extraordinary' 
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and wayward as it may appear to you, is taken, and no power 
on earth will alter it." 

Blanche now paused. She was exhausted. Excitement 
had lent her courage to say so much ; but it was over, and 
she felt almost fainting from the force of contending 
feelings. 

To describe the deep and terrible anger of Lady OlairyiUe 
would be but to paint a painful and humiliating picture of 
human nature, displaying the courted and cotirtly woman of 
fashion shorn of her hoUday decorations, naked and undis- 
guised, with all the faults of an unconquered spirit clinging 
to her, disfiguring beauty, and rendering refinement vulgarity. 
She overwhelmed poor Blanche with a torrent of reproaches, 
which brought tears from her eyes ; but still she was firm. Her 
aunt reproached her with ingratitude, and this also, to her 
warm heart, was most painful ; for although she did not love 
Lady Clairville^ still sne had supnlied the place of a mother 
to her, however coldly and inadequately she might have 
fulfilled the duty. 

They parted m anger. Blanche, in torrents of tears, and 
with worn-out spirits— for she was unprepared for the scene 
of violence which she had just encountered — sought the 
apartment of Mrs. Stewart, and to her ever ready ear she 
poured forth the history of all her grievances. She was at 
length soothed by her sympathy, and re-assured by all she 
said upon the subject. 

Mrs. Stewart was rejoiced that she had gained courage to 
be explicit with her aunt ; as, to her straightforward honour- 
able mind, she considered it a degree of duplicity" from which 
she shrunk with disquiet, to allow Lady ClairviUe to indulge 
expectations which never were to be realised. 

It had ever been her study to inculcate in the mind of her 
precious charge a strong and not-to-be-shaken regard for 
truth. Eeflecting unceasingly upon the high destiny of this 
young heiress, and the consj^icuous, responsible part which 
she might have to perform in the drama of life, it was her 
anxious wish to surround her with the armour of virtue ; she 
most justly considered that truth was the basis of every esti- 
mable quality, one which carries its own light and evidence 
along with it. It was also her aim, while directing the forma- 
tion of the mind of Lady de Cressy, to render it distinguished 
for fidelity to every lawful promise she had made, and for 
constancy in every worthy friendship she had formed ; and 
taught her that no weak compliance, no undue regard for the 
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o|)imoii of others, should ever induce her to swerve from the 
dictates of conscience. Her fervent prayer was that the be- 
loved child of her care should prove faithful to Grod and to 
virtue — faithful to the conviction of her own heart ; and that 
although the world might change around her, still might she 
be found the ^sarne, persevering and steady in uprightness 
and honour. 

With the soothing representations of Mrs. Stewart, Blanche 
soon recovered her self-possession. She felt, indeed, that she 
had at least equity on her side, and although hers was a diffi- 
cult path to tread, still it must be pursued with firmness. 

Her love for Herbert sprang from the purest source. Mrs. 
Stewart even could not condemn it. True it was that he was 
poor ; but did not that render him more dear to her generous 
heart P To enrich him with her abundant wealth was the 
cherished wish of her young heart. In every other respect 
how truly worthy was ne of her ! indeed, when she thought 
of his many virtues, she felt sincerely that in marrying Her- 
bert it would be herself who was the favoured person. 

These reflections soon dried her tears ; her proper pride 
and natural strength of mind returned, and she felt prepared 
to meet again the haughty eye of her aunt. She also remem- 
bered the duke's promise that she should meet some one who 
was to make to her the interesting disclosure concerning the 
present retreat of the Cecil family. 

Her heart now glowed with anticipated happiness ; and by 
the time she had completed her toilette, her usually pale 
countenance was suffused with a bright flush ; and as Mrs. 
Stewart kissed her cheek, when she came to say " good night," 
her fond friend held her for a moment, contemplating with 
gratified afiection the unusual loveliness of her appearance. 

" A springy motion in her gait, 
A rising step; did indicate 
Of pride and joy no common rate, 

That flushed her spirit. 
I know not by what name beside 
I shall it call J— if 'twas not pride, 
It was a joy to that allied. 
She did inherit.'* 
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CHAPTER XXXni. 

** What though our lore was never told 

Or breathed in mgbs alone ; 
By signs that would not be controird, 

Its growing strength was shown j 
The touch, that thrill'd us with delight— 

The glance— by art untamed ; 
In one short hour, as brief as bright, 

That tender truth proclaimed." , 

Blakchb was agreeably surprised, on joining her aunt, to 
find that the clouds with which she had left her were all dis- 
persed. Her stormy countenance was now serene, and she 
was all smiles and condescension. This was most unlooked 
for ; but truly welcome to the heart of poor Blanche, which 
beat quickly in alarm when she found nerself alone in the 
carriage with one she feared so much. 

There was a spirit of haughtiness which so generally blended 
itself in every action of Lady ClairviUe, that it could not but 
alienate the affections of her niece, and, indeed, of all those 
who came under the influence of her power. No sympathy 
had she ever evinced in'anv of the feelings of her niece ; no 
tenderness had ever existed, in their intercourse : can it then 
be wondered at that Blanche, notwithstanding the natural 
warmth of her feelings, experienced no affection towards this 
her almost nearest rdative— the one who ought to have com- 
manded the love which a mother's care would have eUcited P 

Lady ClairviUe, on hearing the confession of Blanche, had 
given way to a paroi^sm of anger which was indeed fearful 
from its violence. Her first resolve was the determination 
of using every degree of severity towards her niece, by way 
of revenging nerself upon the presumptuous girl who had 
dared to oppose her. And this was easy to execute, by using 
to its fullest extent the authority which she had it in her 
power, as her guardian, to exert over her. 

However, as the first tumult of rage subsided, she began 
to reflect upon the cool, determined manner of Blanche ; and 
recollecting that her disposition, though amiable and confiding, 
was tinctured with mucn firmness, which had more than once 
evinced itself, she paused to reflect which course would be 
most judicious to pursue in order to win her to her wishes. 
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Abandon her darling, long-cherished scheme she wonld not, 
«he conld not. She thon^t over and over again of part of 
the conrersation ; and, for the moment, debated withm her- 
ielf whether it might not be pique or jealoneythat at present 
influenced Blanche. She had said, "Was it possible for her 
to lore Julian, knowing that his heart was given to another P" 
and the mother denounced him as a headstrong and infatuated 
hoy, thus to hare destroyed his future prospects by his mad- 
ness, and the folly whion led him to prefer a penniless girl to 
one whose rank and immense wealth were not her sole attrac- 
tions. Her thoughts then tamed towards Lady Florence. 
She saw plainly that Blanche's eyes were open to all that was 
going forward there ; that she was disgusted with the charac- 
ter of the woman into whose hands he had fallen ; and that 
while her clear perception at once penetrated into some of 
the shallow depths of his character, he was sinking in her 
«0teem, as well as losing all hope of ever possessing her love. 

The ungovernable and imperious woman, as she paced with 
disturbed steps the spacious apartment, even stamped with 
impotent rage as these distracting thoughts crowded upon 
her imagination; she saw the end of all her hopes and 
schemes, while images of fearM import forced themselves 
before her mental vision. Her son, tne only object on earth 
for whom she felt anything approaching to a tender interest, 
she now saw in prospect a miserable degraded being, lost to 
himself and to society, fettered by a woman who had sacri- 
fieed for him her station, her family, her virtue. For the 
first time, the truth touched upon by the words of Blanche 
rushed before her eyes in all its frightful nakedness, and she 
could not disguise from herself that Julian was entangled in 
a destructive snare which her own hands had assisted m lay- 
ing for him. She hoped it was not too late to avert the 
threatened mischief; but the terrible fact struck upon her 
heart, that the improprietv to which she had turned a deaf 
ear, and an averted eye, whilst hoping that it would produce 
forgetftdness on Julian's part towards Evelyn, now appeared 
to her terrified and awakened mind fraught with every 
danger, if not utter ruin. 

She now believed it was this which had alienated Blanche. 
This must be all set to rights ; Julian must be brought back 
to his home. " But will he come at m;^ bidding P" exclaimed 
the now miserable mother ; " and it is I who have done all 
this ; it is I who have been the instrument of my child's 
destruction I" and bitter were the feelings which now pressed 
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upon her tortured bosom. It was the first time this proud 
spirit had q^uailed, and fierce was the convulsion which shook 
her whole frame. But thus it is ; whoever departs far from 
the plain track of virtuous and reasonable conduct, must 
undergo the evil consequences. The sober and serious hour 
must sooner or later arrive ; and even should sin brin^ none 
of God's temporal punishments on the sinner's head, still will 
the voice of conscience, " which brings to remembrance evil 
thoughts and deeds," proclaim aloud, " God will bring every 
work unto judgment. Hence the haggard look and tlie 
restless couch— -days never free from bitterness, and nights 
given up to remorse. 

Eecovering at length from the frenzied a^tation to which 
her reflections had given rise. Lady ClairviUe sat down to 
compose her thought, and to ruminate upon the best means 
of averting the impending destruction to all her views and 
wishes. No time was to be lost ; the result of her medita* 
tioDS was, the intention to soothe and conciliate Blanche by 
every means in her power, and to draw Julian away as speedily 
as possible from the circle of the enchantments of one who 
knew too well the use of them. 

Lady Clairville's carriage soon whirled herself and niece to 
the door of Strathhaven Mouse, and the rapidity of its pro- 
gress took away from the irksomeness of a tete-a-'Ute : in 
truth, Blanche's ideas were too fuUy occupied to make her 
feel silence an embarrassment, and ner heart beat high as 
she found herself continually reverting to the duke's words, 
** You shall meet some one who will tell you all about the 
Cecils." 

With much anxious exuectation, she followed her aunt up 
the spacious staircase, ana entered the drawing-room. The 
duke advanced to receive them. Blanche's eye ran hastily 
over the party that was ^ere assembled, and perceiving only 
an old maiden aunt of the duke's, who was well known to 
her, and several gentlemen who were strangers, a feeling of 
disappointment oppressed her heart ; she thought none there 
were likely to be the bearers of good tidings. Suddenly, her 
ears were caught by the sound of young and merr^r voices, 
which issued from an adjoining room ; and remembering that 
Edwin had told her that his little sisters were inmates of the 
duke's house, she eagerly looked towards the apartment, and 
half rose from the seat she had taken in order to enter it. 
The duke, whose eye was intently watching her, saw in an 
instant her wishes ; and, going towards her, said, " Lady de 
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Cressy, will joti allow me to lead you to Bome friends who 
are all impatience to see you P " Blanche joyfully obeyed his 
invitation, and accompanied him into the next room. 

The first object she beheld, seated in a fauteuil, with one 
of her little cousins standing by her knee, was her aged and 
Tenerated grandmother. She could scarcely believe the 
reality of the joyous vision ; yet, indeed, it was she. There 
was the slender drooping form— the beautiful mild counte- 
nance — the silver hair parted on' a brow, whose heavenly 
serenity told of the spirit within. It was, indeed, her 
idolized relation: and, springing at once towards her, she 
was in a minute before her, on her knees, kissing with 
reverential love the feeble hands which sought to raise ner to 
her bosom, where she was, the next instant clasped, with the 
same warmth of affection which beat in her own heart. 
" Dearest mother!"—" My beloved child!" were the only 
words which were uttered, until Blanche, looking up to ex- 
press to the duke the happiness she experienced, ner eye 
rested upon another object. Her whole being seemed to feel 
hispresence— it was Herbert Cecil. 

Before this last separation, the cousins had always met 
with the same affectionate embrace which marks the greeting 
of brothers and sisters. Absence had not chilled their feel- 
ings ; it had taught each one to love the other more truly, 
more fervently ; still Blanche only gave her hand, which 
Herbert ventured not to detain beyond the moment he would 
have held that of the most indifferent ; and yet that very 
moment revealed to both the passionate tenderness beating 
within each other's bosom. 

Who oould uaint the beaming countenance, the eyes which, 
though half-filled with tears, sparkled with the bright flash of 
reciprocal, and felt to be reciprocal passion : the Imlf-opened 
lips, which, murmuring words of gentle welcome, spoke 
more by tone than by expression, of the intense love which, 
though long an inhabitant of their hearts, seemed now at 
once, and for the first time, to be confided to each other's 
keeping. 

It is a touching and beautiM sight to behold the pure love 
of an innocent girl, and the ardent, yet timid passion, which 
glows in every look and gesture of ner lover. The duke felt 
this as he witnessed the blissful interview ; and, though 
apparently occupied with Mrs. Cecil, was looking on with a 
BweUing heart. They wei'e well paired, in parity of age and 
attractions. •' Youm, loving youth!" he sighed; heavily 
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and bitterly lie sighed; and, turning from the scene, he 
joined Lady ClairvUle. 

He felt that some diplomacy was requisite to instruct her 
in the fact, that Mrs. Cecil and her grandchildren were at 
present his visitors, without giving offence by the tardy dis- 
closure. It' seemed the latter particular failed in attracting 
her attention ; the knowledge of their vicinity was all whica 
struck her ; and looking unutterably surprised, she exclaimed, 
" The Cecils here ! I did not know^your g^ace was acquainted 
with them ;" and as she took his arm, that he might conduct 
her to greet her mother, a shade passed over her before 
smiling countenance. 

The meeting was cold and formal between the mother and 
the courtly daughter. Thus it had ever been ; for they 
were beings of so distinct an order, cordiality was an impos- 
sibility. 

Lady Clairviile was then informed of the return of Captain 
Cecil to England. 

" It is very extraordinary," she said, haughtily, " that he 
should not have thought fit to give me notice of the circum- 
stance ;" hoping sincerely, at the same time, that the duke 
was not aware of Captain Cecil's reasons for not appearing 
before her. She then added, turning to the duke, " Pray, 
where are they P for the family have hid themselves in a most 
absurd and unaccountable manner from their nearest relatives ; 
to strangers they appear to have been more accessible." 

" I trust," replied the duke, calmly, " that they will soon 
be again at Eiversdale. I have great hopes that Captain 
Cecil will be appointed to a very good command. Mr^ 
Herbert Cecil's commission in the Coldstream Guards was 
signed this mommg." 

At this moment dinner was announced, and Blanche ad- 
vanced &om the sofa where she had been conversingwith her 
young cousins, hanging upon the arm of Herbert. The duke 
;ave his to Lady Clairviile ; Mrs. Cecil not intending to 
eave the drawing-rooms. Lady Clairviile was evidently con- 
fused at seeing her nephew ; but taking her tone from that of 
her noble host, she accosted him with cordiality. 

Fierce was the struggle in the mind of Herbert to accept 
with any degree of corresponding civility the offered hand. 
He thought of all her nnfeelin^ conduct towards his parents. 
He remembered his father's exile — the consequent wretched- 
ness and illness of his mother— the forlorn, unprotected state 
of his sister ; however, he combated against the choking 
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Bensation wliich lie felt on replying to lier smooth and deceit- 
ful words of kindness, and tne meeting went off better than 
could be expected. 

"EreTy mmute during dinner was marked by happiness to 
the two cousins. Much was said on both sides; much told, 
much asked, particularly by Blanche. Nothing was either 
seen or heard oy them, and they were, for the time, alive only 
to each other's presence, to the total oblivion of those sur- 
rounding them. Blanche little heeded the eyes of her aunt, 
which were fixed upon them with a degree of scrutiny, which 
at another time might have disquieted her. What was it to 
her if lightning fiasned from those fierce orbs P She felt that 
her protector, the sole object of her bosom's love, was by her 
side : and at this moment, as she looked upon the manly 
beauty of Herbert, glowing with all the ardour of young and 
virtuous love, she tnought she could well bear any persecu- 
tions for the sake of one so justly dear to her. 

Herbert had heard from the duke of all the generous kind- 
ness of Blanche, and her munificent assistance. He had 
indeed learned from him much more ; and his heart, which 
had long cherished a feeling it had been his painful study 
wholly to check and destroy, now gave free vent to all its 
smothered love. His deep sense of her goodness increased 
to a tenfold degree his attachment. He looked upon her with 
respect as well as admiration ; and exalted her in nis imagina- 
tion as a being little less than angelic. 

Every hour, happy or sorrowful, must have its termina- 
tion ; — ^far too rapicQy did those arrive to their conclusion 
which had thus reunited Blanche and Herbert. However, 
before they parted many happy plans were made for the 
future, and an early visit of Blanche to poor Evelyn, who 
still watehed over her mother's couch with anxious care, was 
arranged. 

The dinner at Strathhaven House, which had afforded so 
much pleasure to the young baroness, was productive of very 
different feelings in the bosom of her aunt. Everything, to 
her, appeared untoward. Her brother in England, evidently 
protected in the most extraordinary manner by the duke, was 
a deadly annoyance. Of course she must now make advances 
towards him, or she would be exposed in the eyes of the 
duke ; the man of all others, &om his power and distinction, 
she wished most to conciliate. This must bring Evelyn again 
into the society of Julian ; and to crown all her discomfort, 
though 8he could scarcely believe the evidence of her owo 

p 2 
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eves, there seemed more between Blanche and Herbert than 
the quiet and rather reserved affection which she had formerly 
observed. There was perceptibly an understanding between 
them ; and could it be possible that the proud pauper thought 
to snatch the precious prize from Julian P 

Lady Clairville's very soul was shaken with a storm of 
passion ; wrath, pride, and the desire of revenge rose simul- 
taneously in her breast; and it was with difficulty she 
restrained herself whilst the eyes of others were upon her. 
But as soon as she had gamed the privacy of ner own 
apartment, then did she give way to the pent-up agony of 
her mind. 

How unsuitable is that engrossing anxiety and overwhelm- 
ing concern, for one particular object, which by its nature 
must be independent of direction or dominion ! 

Lady Clairville had staked all her hopes upon the union of 
her son with the wealthiest and most distinguished heiress in 
the kingdom ; and the matter, irom forming the one subject 
of her thoughts, had assumed a consequence which it is 
difficult to believe the actions of another could carry ;with 
them. But so it was ; and now that everything threatened 
the overthrow of her plans, Lady Clairviue experienced as 
much misery as if actual misfortune had reached her. For 
success she would have forfeited every other hope and 
privilege ; not thinking that the time must come, whether 
prefaced by triumph or disappointment, when all earthly 
things will be as bitterness and wormwood which have driven, 
our minds from that heaven, where pride, contentions, and 
deceit can never enter. 



CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

" I do not love thee !— yet thy speaking eyes. 
With their deep, bright, and most expressive blue— 
Between me and the midnight heaven arise, 
Oftener than any eyes I ever knew." 

" How can I ever repay you, dearest Lady Florence, for 
all this tender careP" said Julian Sinclair, in a low subdued 
tone of voice, to his lovely nurse, who had just arranged the 
pillows beneath his head, as he lay pale and attenuated on a 
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couch. " I find it even difficult to express to you all the 
grateful affection which your kind solicitude awakens in my 
heart," he added, endeavouring to kiss the fairy hand which 
rested on his couch. " After all, words give very httle ex- 
pression to feelings." 

" Hush ! hush ! babbler ; ao you forget that silence is so 
peremptorily ordered by your doctors P" Lady Florence re- 
plied, playfully placing her hand upon his lips. " If you 
rebel, I will leave you to the care of Eugenie j and you must 
then talk of blond laces, or of silk brocades, if you wish to 
be listened to. But do, dear Julian, be tranquil ; you look 
so well to-day. I wish Lady Clairville to see you as free 
from fever and suffering as you are now. She will be here 
in half an hour, and you know how little upsets you." 

Julian certainly did look well. Though his hair had been 
all removed, the black velvet cap he wore rather added to 
than injured the beautiful contour of his face and well- 
formed features, while the pallid hue of his complexion made 
his appe^ance strikingly interesting. 

Lady Florence, whose eyes had been long fixed upon him 
with tender and admiring love, as she sat on a low ottoman 
by his side, now resumed her embroidery frame, and frown- 
ing with aU the power of her fair open orow at any further 
attempts at conversation made by the invalid, she was soon 
apparently i^intent on the violet her snowy fingers were 
tracing. 

She looked also pale ; but it arose from constant watch- 
ings, combined with the fever of excitement burning within 
her bosom. Her every hour had been busied in the task of 
tending the invalid, while her whole heart was wrapped up 
in the anxiety and delight of an occupation, which placed 
her, as it were, in the tenderest affinity with one upon whom 
she so madly doted. 

Julian's accident had been one of a most frightful nature. 
The concussion on the brain was violent, and many a long 
day of suffering had he passed. During this period none of 
his friends had access to his couch, except Lady Florence 
and his mother. In vain had poor Blanche pleaded for 
admission, urging her anxiety and sisterly affection. Lady 
Florence had remonstrated most seriously with Lady Clair- 
villct on the further excitement the meeting might give to 
his nervous system, and she left her son without apprehen- 
sion to the sole society of one, from whom nothmg but 
destruction could ensue. 
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To Lady Florence this time of danger and distress had its 
charms, though at times her soul sickened with her fears of 
its result, and the slight hopes at first given of Jnlian's re- 
covery. She was naturally affectionate, and had a heart 
beating with warm and tender feelings. These, up to the 
present time, had only been called forth by her beautiful 
boys. But though she idolized them with all a mother's 
devotion, the world and its vanities had ever offered a 
powerful and preponderating interest. I^ow, she who had 



nitherto felt no pleasure but in glare and gaiety, would sit 
whole hours in the darkened room, with no other companion 
than her thoughts — no other occupation than watching every 
variation of countenance of the unconscious youth, who lav 
stunned and powerless from the effects of the accident whicK 
had brought him thither. 

Such is the nature of woman, such her devotion and 
tenderness: and how lovely would these feelings be, were 
they not so often polluted by the inroads of passion, and 
corroded by the impulses of a frail nature, which transforms 
virtue into vice ! 

And where was the husband all this time P Quite at his 
ease in the country ; shooting, feasting, looking forward to 
the hunting season, and wondering what could possess his 
wife to remain so long in town, at a time when everything 
decent must be out of it. He could not believe she would 
have the folly, because a sick man was brought to the house, 
to stay there to do the honours ; but really he had too much 
to do to be able to waste his time by going up to London to 
look after her. His hunting stables were to be put in order, 
besides a variety of other important matters to be arranged ; 
and though it was a consummate bore to be married to a 
woman who did not like tilie country, and look a little more 
after her boys, it was but right everybody should amuse 
themselves m their own wav. Thus it was, that Lady 
Florence was left in undisturbed tranquillity, with nothing 
to interfere with her present occupations, which, in spite of 
the dismal sick-room, the stealthy footstep, and midnight 
watchin^s, were bliss extreme in comparison to the heartless 
state of mdifference which she dragged on at her own splendid 
home in the country. 

Ill-fated and improper as was her attachment, unfortu- 
nately it existed with an intensity which defied all change ; 
was fatal to her peace of mind; and threatened the direst 
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consequences. To the voice of conscience she lent a deaf 
ear ; and reckless of result, she hugged the alluring sin to 
her bosom. But even now she paid the penalty of her 
criminal weakness, and saw with terror the rum and devasta- 
tion which it must bring upon herself, and upon him whom 
she loved better than self. The passions are like the stream 
when swollen by the mountain torrent, and ruffled by the 
winds. The barriers which before have stood its force are 
beaten down, and it carries destruction on all around. 

The^, whose minds are by nature and principle happily 
tranquil, or whose situation in life removes them far from 
the contagion and examples of tumultuous passion, can hardly 
conceive that, with everything to make this life happy, there 
are those who possess that within their minds which obscures 
the brightest felicity and inflicts the keenest woe. It was 
thus with the unfortunate Florence ; though surrounded by 
the pleasures of opulence and distinction, possessing youth 
and friends, still the plague-spot of illicit love was on her 
soul, teaching her to forget her duty towards Grod and man, 
and filling her mind at once with the inquietudes of lawless 
passion, — ^tJie agonizing pangs of remorse. The Almighty 
need not " come out of his secret place " in order to bring 
the sinner to punishment. He neea not call thunder down 
from heaven, or raise any minister of wrath from the abvss 
below ; he need only say, " Let him alone," and at that 
moment the imfortunate becomes his own tormentor ; the 
fire be^s of itself to kindle within him, the worm that never 
dies seizes on his heart. 

" Sweet Florence!" said Julian, after having to the best 
of his power kept silence for a quarter of an hour, while his 
eyes were fixed on the lovely form beside him, occupied in 
tracing the graceful contours of her head and neck as she 
bent over her embroidery-frame; — " Sweet Florence!" he 
again repeated, ** it seems to me that through all my delirium, 
all the stupor which so aflrights you, I still have been con- 
scious of your presence — stiU been sensible that some bright 
and beautiful spirit has been hovering near me ; but vet I 
have not always felt distinctly that it was you, fair lady, 
with those pretty curls : sometimes it appeared to me that it 
was my poor Evelyn, so tenderly watchmg over me. I have 
seen her often in my dreams since I was ill ; and I have a 
confused notion of having seen her before my fall ; but my 
brain is still too weak for me to put any two ideas together 
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with a degree of certamty. !Be8ide0« tiie likeness you bear 
her may very well cause me to mingle yon? images together 
in my heart." 

Julian was silent for a few momenta, endeavonring to gain 
some recollection of the events which had occurred imme- 
diately before his fall, when a conyulsive sob from his com- 
panion caused him to turn quickly towards her. He then 
saw, to his astonishment and sorrow, that she was weeping 
bitterly; for, although her face was buried in her hands, 
still her heaving bosom, and the tears which trickled through 
her slender fingers, betraved all her emotion. 

^'Florence! dearest Florence ! why do you weep P" cried 
Julian, raising himself, and endeavouring to take one of the 
hands which concealed her face. The sops of Florence only 
increased; but, at length rising suddenly, she cast herself 
on her knees before hun, and still weeping, she faltered out 
in broken accents, *' Julian, you will break my heart, if you 
mention any name but mine, just now. Cruel, imgrateful 
Julian I I have watched by you night and day—- in £ar and 
trembling, I have waited oy your side to listen to every 
breath you drew-— I have bestowed upon you my every 
thought^— my every feeling, and now you almost tell me you 
have only prized the care, from associating with me the 
image of another ! — a passionless girl, who probably never 
bestowed a thought upon you." 

. She was for some minutes silent, and choking— stifling 
sobs told of the violence of the passions worrying within. 
At length, looking up, and perceiving that Julian was in a 
fearful state of aptation, her feeling appeared to take 
another colour, anadasping his hand within ner own, she ex- 
claimed, " Forffive me, dearest — forgive the vehemence of 
one whose love for you leads her to these nainful reproaches. 
O Julian ! tell me that you pardon me — tell me that you feel 
some affection for one who idolizes the very air you oreathe. 
Julian ! dearest Julian ! love me^— love your poor broken- 
hearted Florence. Tell me that you will think only of me for 
one brief fortnight, and then, perhaps, you will be torn from me 
for ever. But till the sad hour oi your departure, let me be 
all to you; for the few fleeting d[ays before that dreadful 
moment arrives, let me be happy by feeling that I am your 
onlv thought I " 

Who could resist so passionate an appeal, from one whose 
loveliness was oidy stiU more dangerous at this moment of 
ht^T anrrow and her love P Who could resist the fascinations 
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of SO beautiful a being, who, now on her knees before him, 
breathing the warmest expressions of tenderness, was only 
openly avowing what her every act, her every look, had told 
before. Those looks and those acts had also done their 
work, and the heart — ^the sensations of Julian had all been 
undermined before this direct claim upon the reciprocity of 
his feelings. It was a fearful moment for a man of unstable 
principles and impetuous passions : it was a moment of doubt 
and agony. Chamed, as it were, to the peril which menaced 
lum by tne ties of gratitude, hj sickness, and the influence 
her blandishments held over his spirit, sil that there was to 
enable him to resist the cup of temptation now held to his 
lips was his abready weakened love for Evelyn Cecil, and the 
dietates of virtue and of honour. He could no longer conceal 
from himself the situation in which he stood ; he could no 
longer halt between the intoxicating infatuation which gilded 
every moment with unhallowed interest, and the conduct 
which reason called upon him to pursue. The choice was 
now to be made. He must at once tear himself from the 
tender exquisite creature, who at this very moment seemed 
eonsoiong her bliss or misery was to be decided, or he must 
at once declare himself, and be her lover. The choice was 
made ; and the next minute the devoted Florence was weep- 
ing on his bosom tears of rapturous delight. 

She spoke of love no more that day ; but it emanated 
from her bright eye-beams, the silvery sweetness of her 
voice, and the thousand tendernesses shown by everv word 
and action. Subtle and irresistible was its effect on tne sur- 
rendered heart of Julian. The hour of resistance past, he 
now yielded himself unscrupulously to all the dangerous 
delights of his position, and in one day became more per- 
fect — more devotedly the slave of the enamoured woman 
who had won him, than during all the previous term in which 
she had exercised her seductions. By degrees the image of 
Evelyn became fainter, until it totally vanished from his 
view; and in her pure stead reigned the beautiful — ^the 
voluptuous Lady Florence. 
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CHAPTEE XXXV. 

"O sir, you are old; 
Nature in you stands on the very verge 
Of her confine j you should be ruled and led 
By some discretion, that discerns your state 
Better than you yourself." 

It is with sorrow and reluctance that, by the conrse of the 
narrative, we are obliged to linger aanid scenes where vice 
had mingled its bewitching and baneful influence with the 
most exquisite beauty and refinement, -— thus gaining a 
double ascendancy over the mind of one who, though gifted 
with good and excellent qualities, from an impetuous dispo- 
sition and unstable principles, was, unfortunately, but too 
open to the inroads of temptation. 

It was a period of guilty happiness to Lady Florence, 
whilst she thus held in thraldom one whom she loved with 
all the violence of ungovemed passion ; and thus loving with 
fearful desperation, shut her eyes to all the crime and peril 
of her situation. 

Day after day passed on, and Julian, though still languid 
and at times suffering from his accident, found each succeed- 
ing hour more interesting than the last ; while his passion 
for the seductive Florence gained strength by indulgence. 

Since the moment when the mention of Evelyn's name had 
called forth so tender a burst of passion and of grief, it had 
never passed his lips ; but from the period when her pure 
image was banished from his mind, that mind had so fallen 
from its high estate of honour and virtue, that now to have 
mentioned it would have been in a measure polluting the 
former object of his heart's idolatry. 

The morning after the dinner at the Duke of Strathhaven's, 
spoken of in a preceding chapter, Julian was, as usual, 
tSte-ct-tSte with his enchanting hostess, feasting his eyes upon 
her glowing loveliness, and drinking large and intoxicating 
draughts of passion while he gazed. 

He was almost entirely recruited in health, though quiet 
and abstinence were still strictly prescribed ; and he knew 
full well that the hour was fast approaching, or indeed had 
arrived, when he ought to tear nimself away from the 
growing delights of his present position. 
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But how was it to be done P How could he summon reso- 
lution to do that, which would be a frightful struggle to his 
own feelings, and to the devoted being to whom he owed so 
deep a debt of gratitude. 

Lord Bacon says, " Affection beholdeth merely the present ; 
reason beholdeth the future and sum of time." Julian and 
^Florence had, indeed, only Hved for the present ; and while 
wandering in a flowery labyrinth, with eyes closed to the 
termination of the vista which bounded its prospect— forget- 
ting alike the reckoning future time woula call for, and the 
certainty of the coming of that time — ^they had given them- 
selves up to the delightful delirium of each passing hour. 
Still there were moments — calm, solitary moments — before 
the excitement of the day had commenced, or when tired, 
even in spite of the wit, the beauty, the love of Lady 
Florence— -he sank on his bed, too much moved with the 
restless aiudety of passion even for sleep, that Julian remem- 
bered that this state of existence must not last for ever, 
fraught^ as it was with ruin to them both, particularly to her 
whose welfare he was bound to cherish with the tenderest 
care. 

These thoughts, on the morning of which we are speaking, 
again partially reverted to his mind, during the absence of 
l2idy Florence, who had gone to join a visitor in another 
apartment. Whilst he was revolving in his mind the neces- 
sity of quitting Belgrave Square, and the possibility there 
would still remain of his oonstanUy seeing the arbitress of 
his time and of his pleasures. Lady ulairville was announced. 

Julian saw, in a moment, that her brow was more than 
usually stem; she looked pale, and her countenance was 
overcast with ffloom. He knew that something more than 
ordinary had disturbed her, and waited in silence for the 
outburst of the storm which he saw was impending. 

Lady Clairville threw herself upon a cnair, and sat for 
some moments without speaking. At length she said in a 
harsh, discordant tone of voice — 

" Julian, is it your intention to live for ever with Lady 
Florence P To tell you the truth, your remaining here, now 
that you are able to be removed, savours of the most glaring 
impropriety. I must therefore desire that you will return to 
Grosvenor Square ; your long stay here has already injured 
your interests in many ways." 

This speech at once performed its work. Julian, who a 
few minutes before had felt, in spite of self-delusion and in- 
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tozicated feelings, the necessity of the step which his mother 
now so imperativeljT enforced, from a spirit of opposition 
brought on by her injudicious and haughty mode of pro- 
posing it, determined on this point to show how little he was 
to be dictated to. He, however, made no reply, feeling too 
angry to speak with any degree of coolness upon the subject. 
Meeting^ no answer, Lady Glairville continued, " I shall 
consult i)r. B— , who is also attending your father ; and if 
he consents, I shall send the carriage for you to-morrow 
morning." 

^" Pray do not trouble yourself to do so," Julian replied, 
his face crimson with anger. " My plans are very differently 
arranged; when I leave this place, I am going into the 
country. I have not the slightest intention of returning to 
Grosvenor Square." 

"And where are you going?" inquired Lady Glairville, 
seeking to imitate his coolness. " I may, at least, claim that 
explanation." 

" I have not quite determined." 

" Very well ; take your own wilful way. My determina- 
tion is also made, by seeing how little equal you are to the 
regulation of your own conduct. Your future dependence on 
me will teach you what it is to brave my will ; I shall go this 
very moment, and induce your father to sign a will, which 
has some time been drawn up, and that will make you regret 
having cast from you the hand and affections of the wealthy 
Blanche de Cressy. You have been an ungrateful and undu- 
tiful [son, endeavouring in everything to thwart my wishes 
and oppose my anxious solicitude for your advancement. 
However, ^o your own way ; if destruction awaits you &om 
your unprmcipled conduct, the curse is drawn by yourself 
upon your guilty and adulterous head." 

With these words of violence, Lady Glairville left her son. 
"Raso swelled within her bosom, which was torn by thoughts 
of bitterness and revenge. " Home," she exclaimed in a 
stem voice to her servants ; and to her home she returned, 
with the fixed resolve to be the ruin of her own son. 

Amidst the vicissitudes of human life, who has any title to 
reckon on the future P The course of worldly events never 
stands still for any length of time. It is by no means a fixed 
and steady object, like the mountain or the rock, which is 
always to be n)und in the same situation. It is a river con- 
tinually flowing ; not the still, smooth stream which glides 
along with one constant tenor, but a river which for a time 
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may hold a regular course within its banks, till, being inter- 
rupted by rocks, it foams into a torrent, or, swollen by tribu- 
tary currents, it lays waste the neighbouring plains. 

On entering her home. Lady Clairville in<]^uired whether 
her niece was gone out for her morning airing, and was 
informed that the baroness had not yet left the apartment of 
liord Clairville. It was the daily practice of Blanche to 
spend some hours with the poor invalid ; and there, while 
contemplating the owner of wealth and power, old, infirm, and 
shaking with the palsy of disease, she could see the practical 
example of the inadequate nature of all earthly gifts. The 
frame of Lord Clairville was exceedingly bent, and old age 
was rendered more striking in his appearance by the ravages 
which ill-health had made upon it. He was half reclining 
upon a couch when joined by Blanche on the present occasion, 
and she hastened anxiously to his side, rather struck by the 
more than ordinary sickliness of his appearance. She assisted 
the nurse to help him to his dinner ; and so trembling was 
his hand, so perfectly powerless, she was obliged to feed him 
almost as a cnild, which, the poor old man said, " no one did 
so well, so kindly, as his pretty Blanchy." 

There was much mildness and amiaDility in the nature of 
the sufferer, and kindly and gratefully he' looked upon his 
fair niece, saying every minute, " Thank you, dear child, for 

Jroxa kindness to your poor uncle. He will not trouble you 
ong, good Blanche." 

The dinner was at length over. It was swallowed with 
even less appetite than usual. His niece arranged the 
cushions of his couch more comfortably for the invalid, 
hoping that he would now take a little sleep according to 
his usual custom. This was done, and she was about to 
leave the room, when he looked imploringly at her, as he 
said, " Don't leave me yet, dear Blanchy." 

" No, certainly, dear uncle, I will not," replied the affec- 
tionate girl ; ana kneeling by his side, she looked kindly in 
his face, and kissed the shaking hand which was put out 
tremblingly to pat her cheek. 

"O darling!" he said, **you do love your poor uncle; 
therefore you must also love Julian." 

" I do love him, truly and affectionately," she said. 

" Then what is it that Lady Clairville was telling mo this 
morning P She made me very uncomfortable, very nervous. 
You saw that I had no appetite. I hardly could understand 
what she meant, she confused me so by talking so loud and 
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looking 80 angry ; but it was something about Herbert Cecil, 
and your not going to marry Julian. You know, Blanche, 
how we wish it ; and then you will still be with us." 

" O uncle, dear uncle," replied Lady de Cressy, wishing to 
calm his mind, " pray do not agitate yourself by talking so 
much, particularly now when you ought to sleep. You know 
that I am your own affectionate child, and ever shall be your 
nurse. Blanche will never desert her charge. But," added 
she, coaxinglj, "do not talk of marriage. Julian is too 
young — too giddy. Why, it is but the other day that he was 
a boy coming home from school. Do you remember, uncle, 
our going to see him at the Eton Montem, in his fine Spanish 
dress, when you said he looked like a dancing-dog P " 

The poor old man, half childish, laughed heartily; and 
soon falling into another train of ideas, as was the wish of 
Blanche, he chattered for some time cheerfully, reviving old 
stories of which his dear Julian was the hero. At length the 
recollection of his agitating conversation in the morning with 
his imperious wife again crossed his weakened mind, and he 
said, with a deep sigh, " Well, for my part, I would not force 
you, pretty dear, to do anything you do not like ; and after 
all, there is not always happiness in matrimony. But your 
aunt frightens me, worries me ; and you cannot imagine," he 
added, looking nervously around him, " how she makes me 
tremble when she comes into the room. Lately," and here 
he almost whispered the words, " she has hinted at subjects 
whicli distress me. She tells me that Julian is not fit to be 
trusted to take care of his fortune when I die ; and that I 
must make a wiU to tie it up, so that he shall not have the 
free disposal of it. But I think I ought not to do that. All 
the Lord Clairvilles for years -pnst have inherited the pro- 
perty without any legal restrictions. I won't do it,— I can't 
do it." 

Blanche felt her heart beat high with indignation and 
sorrow : anger against her aunt for her unprinci^ed conduct, 
and true sympathy for the annoyance and grief which she 
caused her gentle and almost dying husband. She knew not 
what to say, or how to advise a person who was almost in a 
state of second childhood; but seeing how peculiarly his 
nerves were shaken this day, she besou^t him to dismiss the 
subject from his mind, nor think of acting until he better 
knew the nature of Julian's folly alleged by his mother, and 
the measures she wished to be taken. 

Her kind and soothing manner composed him ; and at last 
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he consented to her entreaties and endeavoured to tranquillize 
himself for sleep. After haying darkened the room, Blanche 
settled the cushions of his sofa, and promising to remain with 
him, she seated herself on an ottonum b^ his side, holding; 
his trembling, meagre hand, clasped withm her own so soft 
and fair. He had almost sunk into a gentle slumber, when 
the door was hastily thrown open, and Lady Clairville walked 
haughtily into the room, her brow dark with passion and 
gloomy resolutions. 

" My imcle is just going to sleep," said Blanche, almost 
sternly, for she was disgusted with ner unfeeling and noisy 
manner, and little dreamt of the storm within which lent such 
violence to her actions. 

" Well ! " the desperate woman replied, " I cannot help 
it. I have business of the utmost consequence to transact 
with him. My dear lord," she added, endeavouring to soften' 
her voice and manner as she turned to the poor old man, who 
with a scared and fearful glance looked round upon her, — 
"my dear lord, I am sorry to disturb you, but I must have 
a Uttle conversation with you." 

** O my dear," he rephed, in a feeble, supplicating voice, 
** I am not well ; cannot you delay it imtil to-morrow P " 

" To-morrow ! " she repeated, in a voice of scorn. '* It is 
presumptuous in any one to defer important business in the 
expectation of to-morrow! Blanche," said she, casting a 
withering glance of anger upon her indignant niece, " I have 
important subjects to mscuss with Lord ClairviUe." 

" Are you going, my dear P " inquired her poor uncle as 
she rose from the seat she had taken, grieved to see that he 
was almost weeping with nervousness, — "are you going to 
leave me P Xiss me, my Blanche, kiss me," and the unfortu- 
nate old man clung to her with such childish and confiding 
eagerness, that Blanche's warm heart ached with pity for 
him, while she shuddered with disgust at the conduct of his 
unnatural wife. 

" Upon my word, quite a scene ! " exclaimed Lady Clair- 
yille, with a disdainful laugh, as Blanche lefb the room with a 
flushed cheek and eyes ml of tears. Then turning to her 
husband, she added,— "My dear lord, I am not going to eat 
you up; pray do not agitate jourself." Lady Clairville 
now wished indeed to soothe him ; for she saw with alarm 
that his fragile frame shook more than ever, and that his pale 
cheek became almost Hvid. She began to wish that she had 
been less abrupt and harsh in her manner \ still these indica- 
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tions of weaknetB in the snfiezing inyalid only urged the bad 
spirit within her to greater promptitade in the completion of 
her base purpose, ere it was too late. She took the seat which 
Blanche had quitted, and in the mildest voice, which at that 
moment of anxiety and stormy agitation she oould assume, 
said, — *f There is no cause to be alarmed, my dear lord ; I 
am come merely to reouest your siffnatnre to a paper which 
I haye caused to be drawn up. xour love for our belored 
boy is so great, that I am sure you are willing and ready to 
do anything that is to tend to his ultimate good. 19'ow 1 am 
convinced, from reasons which I will not distress you bv 
mentioning, that should he come soon-^which Heaven forbid^ 
my dear lord !— into the unbounded possession of his fortune, 
tliat ruin would immediately ensue.- I have had a will 
framed in which there are some few restrictions, and which 
by your signing will constitute some sort of safeguard to our 
precious son. It will make me, my dear husband, a person 
of more responsibility and influence, in the event of my 
having the misfortune to lose you, and being left his sole 
guardian. Mr. Elwes, our lawyer, is fortunately at this mo- 
ment in the house ; and Chambers and Dickson would sefve 
for witnesses. It will not take you a moment to sign your 
name, after Mr. Elwes has just run over the paper to you, 
and then all. will be well." 

Lady Clairville did not wait for an answer $ but going her* 
self to a door which opened into an adjoining room, she was 
immediately joined by the three persons she nad mentioned, 
who had been apparently waiting for her summons. Mr. 
Elwes bore in his hand a parcmnent ; and Chambers, the 
house steward, followed, carrying an inkstand and pens. 

The sofa upon which Lord Clairville was lying was bo 
placed, that his back was turned to the party who now entered 
his apartment, ^so that they could not lie seen, or see hie 
countenance until they had approached close to him ; there- 
fore, when Lady Clairville advanced to his side to assist him 
to sit up that he might perform her bidding and sign the ruin 
of her son, her violent start and ihe piercing scream which 
broke from her lips were for the moment inexplicable to the 
lawyer and astonished servants. Hie next instant, however, 
all was understood; and in the distorted features of the 
dying man, they witnessed the overthrow of the schemes to 
which their obedience to Lady Clairville had made them 
accessory. The poor old lord had been seieed with another 
and a fatal stroke of palsy ; and ^though for some hours he 
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still breathed, his death warrant was passed, and he was soon 
released from the agitating turmoils and sufferings of this 
life« 



CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

" Bat when that flame has blazed into 
A beingr and a power, 
And smiled in scorn upon the dew 
That fell in its first warm homr. 

'* 'Tis the flame that curls romid the martyr's head 
Whose task is to destroy; 
*Tis the lamp on the altars of the dead. 
Whose light is not of Joy." 

A Fiw brief hours had worked much change in the worldly 
position of Julian Sinclair. Erom parUal dependence on the 
will of an imperious and soheminff mother, he at once became, 
by the death of Lord ClairviUe, his own master — the posses- 
sor of rank, riches, and elevated station in the world — ^with 
all the subordinate advanti^es such possessions command. 

Lady Clairyille saw with leelings oi indescribable bitterness, 
rendered still more galling by &e secret consdonsness that 
she had in a measure hastened the catastrophe, that Julian 
was no longer in her power. A splendid jointure was secured 
to her, and the house m Grosvenor Square was hers during 
her lifetime ; but affluence placed against dominion, weighed 
but as a rose-leaf in the balance with this haughty woman. 
She was no longer supreme. Julian succeeded to the bulk 
of the dairviUe possessions, and being of age, was therefore 
perfectly independent. Thus the child of her love and her 
ambition-estranged by former opposition, stood aloof in the 
world, free and unfettered from any influence of hers— at 
perfect liberty to follow the bent of his own wayward incli- 
nations. 

And what were Julian's feelings upon the occasion P His 
father's death could only occasion a transient sorrow ; for his 
sufferings had made his life a burthen, and his death must 
appear to eyery one a timely release for him from pain and 
misery. 

When the first gush of natural feeling had subsided, and 
the sorrow which, to a kind and affectionate heart, the death 
of friends or kindred must eyer occasion, we might suppose 
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that he wottld rdjoioe at the arrival of that moment to Whieh 
his hoi>es had so long pointed — and arow openly die love 
which, in spite of a mother's opposition, had so long ruled 
paramount m his bosom. This was the time for which he 
had so long panted — when he might without fear or conceal- 
ment cast himself at the feet of that sweet Evelyn who had 
been once considered the bright star of his destiny — ^the time 
was come when he was free ! And was he now happy in the 
idea of his freedom P Alas ! No. The chains which now 
shackled him, were more heavy than those of parental autho- 
rity; and although he lacked the strength to break them, 
still at times they weighed heavily and painfully upon hia 
heart. 

With the moment to which he had once looked forward, 
with young love and ardent hopes, came the recollection of 
her R)r whom thev' had been formed. Evelyn stood before 
him in all the freshness of her exquisite and innocent beauty ; 
and memory would also force upon his mind the time when 
he was happy through all his troubles^ in being able to hope 
for the future. That happiness was now fled. There was nd 
future for him. Confusion and misery were all that it pre- 
sented. Could he desert the woman who had so repeatedly, 
confessed to him that she could not exist without his love P 
Yet what would be the consequences of this infatuikted pas- 
sion P Euin on every side. StiU as he looked upon the 
beautiful Circe, as she sat weeping by his side, at th^ idea of 
merely losing his society for the brief space for which his 
presence was required upon the mournful occasion in Groa- 
venor Sauare — ^when he beheld her kneeling at his feet» im- 
ploring tor the promise of his return — ^the new Lord Clairville 
found there were vexations in this life for which wealth and 
power offered no remedy ; and that in the passionate devo- 
tion of a young and lovely female there were annoyance^ of 
which his philosophy dreamt not. 

What could he do P He felt the galling entanglement of 
his chains ; but how was he to disentwine them P He felt 
ahready the sensations of a guilty creature ; and found or 
fancied every eye looked cold uoon him; yet still he re- 
turned to tne thraldom which beauty dnd passion were 
weaving around him. 

In the demeanour of his cousin Blanche he thought that lie 
discerned a marked change, and he shnmk from me ideiai of 
having any private conversation with her 5 however, this was 
an embarrassment from which he found it difficult to escape*. 
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His preBenee in OroBYenor Square was now frequently neees- 
sary ; and he was therefore obliged to make it nis ostensible 
abode, although his days were almost entirely passed with 
Lady Florence. 

To her the death of Lord Olairville asstuned the form of a 
great calamity, and her mind had been strangely disturbed 
by the occurrences of the last few days. 

Whilst Julian was in a measure dependent upon the will 
of his haughty and ambitious mother, Lady Florence had felt 
that he was also much more in her power, and that the in- 
fluence most inimical to her hopes, was subject also to Lady 
Clairville's counteracting schemes. But now she was torn br 
anxious and jealous fears. She dreaded the dominion which 
she was certain the remembrance of Evelyn still retained 
orer him ; and with that exquisite tact which is the torment 
of true love, felt that the pure flame which had glowed in his 
heart towards her, was smothered, — ^not wholly extinguished. 
Now that he had the power of choosing his own fate^ would 
he not return to a love which was so natural, so virtuous P 
The thought was a^ony ; and the infatuated woman believed 
that thus to lose him, would be to entail eternal misery upon 
herself. Beckless of consequences, blinded hv the violence 
of her unlawfiil passion, she was ready to sacrince every con« 
sideration for tne continuance of those daily meetings so 
necessary to her sinful wishes. Her husband she had nevto 
loved s and owing to the absence of virtuous principle in her 
mind, aud her knowledge of his phlegmatio and easy disposi- 
tion, on his score she felt but little compunction at the con- 
duct she was now pursuing, or the consequences to whidi it 
might lead. The idea of her children frequently occurred to 
her; and it never failed to inflict an agonizing pang to her 
bosom, keen as the dagger's stroke. When inducing in 
bewildering dreams of love aud Julian in some remote comei^ 
of the glo&, where all but virtue should administer to the 
bliss ot each passing day — where no frowning brow should 
check the happiness which love, and wealth, and perfeot free* 
dom must give them — ^the remembrance of her beautiful boys 
would bid ner pause, and feel with torturing certainty, tluit 
the moment which gave her wholly to Julian, must sever her 
eternally from her children. But the force of unrestrained 
passion is one which breaks down eyerj barrier ; even the 
most tender and natural affections are laid waste under its 
tainted influence. The evil feelings which arise from violent 
and unlawful love, never fail to darken and deprave the heart i 
q2 
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and if we trace the effects of them throughout their course, 
we shall fiud that they gradually destroy all virtue and power 
of resistance, proving the ultimate ruin of the wretched being 
who has dared to war against the dictates of Heaven and his 
own conscience. Who can say that the end of that fearful 
career, which is marked with danger and with shame, is ever 
exempt from woe and wretchedness P who can say that the 
bitter pangs of remorse do not aggravate the misery of the 
imfortunate victim, adding self-reproach to the corroding 
anguish which the indulgence of vice infallibly inflicts P But 
though the voice of the sinful and the virtuous alike concur 
in proclaiming this truth, deaf to the warning, we still see 
numbers daily pursuing the road to sin and destruction with 
blind and headlong steps. 

About three weeks after the death of Lord Clairville, Lady 
Florence received one morning a letter from her husband, 
which considerably added to the disquietude of her present 
feelings, and caused her most inexpressible anxiety. 

Mr. St. John, in general, was most ([uiescent and in- 
dulgent ; but he now wrote in a decided, and almost 
peremptory manner : there was even a tone of anger 
throughout his letter. He desired that she would return 
to Marston without any delay, as he wished her to preside 
over a large party which he expected in a few days, amongst 
whom were some distinguished guests. 

The period seemed now arrived when some decisive step 
must be taken, and everything appeared combined to hasten 
that measure which the guiliy Florence had Jately dared to 
contemplate ; not without trembling, it is true, but yet with 
an ardent and anxious hope. Julian must be hers ; and this 
she felt could not be wnolly effected until she had made 
an extreme and total sacrifice on her part. Honour, hus- 
band, home, children, eveir other tie on earth must be 
quitted for him. He must feel that he had worked her ruin, 
ere her love coidd give her any hold upon him. This once 
brought to his perception, she would then have only to make 
him forget the position in which he stood, by the tenderest 
arts, and by that devotion of heart and soul which had led 
him to it. 

With an intuitive apprehension of some of the peculiarities 
of Julian's character, Jjady Florence had felt that she better 
extended her influence over him by preserving some personal 
respect ; and though twining herself into his very bein^ by 
the most winning endearments, the most passionate devotion, 
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Bill], with a delicacy and management wortihy a better cause* 
she had maintainea, as it were, a barrier of reserve between 
them. His increasing passion showed the judgment which 
had produced this result. But the force of outward circum- 
stances now offered an interru])tion to a state of things 
which, with all its numberless anxieties, owned many charms 
in the eyes of the infatuated woman; and as they rested 
on the letter of her recall, she felt appalled by the con- 
sciousness that the moment for action — definite, decided 
action, was indeed arrived. Should she fail? — should the 
love which her every act had sought to implant in the bosom 
of Julian, still be msufficient to prompt nim to show that 
contempt of all the prejudices of education and habit to 
which it must now be her task to urge him P Not by words 
and representations, but by crowding into one interview her 
utmost power of fascination, was the plan then to be pursued; 
and at the moment of highest excitement she would show 
to him the obligation of separation, or the happy alternative 
of indulged ana unfettered passion, in some spot where, both 
unknown, they might live for themselves, and those enjoy- 
ments which their refined tastes, and the extensive means of 
the new Yiscoimt, would insure them. 

Once a^ain the images of her children presented themselves 
to the mmd of the desperate woman, and she gasped for 
very agony, as she felt that she was even now contemplating 
as complete a separation from them as the dark grave could 
offer. Still the questions rose to her lips,— -Comd she quit 
Julian P — Coidd she resume the hateful duties of a wife to 
one she had* already deeply injured, and from whom she 
was oonseqiuently more than ever disposed to shrink P It 
was impossible ; even were destruction to be hurled at once 
upon her guilty love— she could not cast it from her. A 
flood of passionate tears coursed each other down her cheeks, 
as this fearful conflict rose in her bosom, and she sank back 
on tilie couch upon which she was sitting, sobbing with uncon- 
trollable emotion. 

At this moment Julian entered the apartment earlier than 
he had taught her to expect him. 

Her intention had been to receive him with smiles, and all 
the chmns with which she knew so well how to delude his 
enamoured heart* Her beauty was to be enhanced by dress 
—her graces, by the position she would take up in one of 
her voluptuous and exquisitely-arranged drawing-rooms. His 
yeiy soul was to be taken captive by the combined enohant- 
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mentBof her wit and talents— mnsie, eonvenadoB, and all the 
tweet (ihandan of one who loved, and who reaolred to resign 
herself to the nnhallowed passion. 

Accident, however, did more to advance her oanse than 
the most perfect system of coquetry : and Florence in her 
grief, heart-broken, weeping in the desolation of her spirit, 
pale and dishevelled in her solitanr boudoir, was an oDJect 
far more touching to the present feelings of Julian, than in 
the most brilliant and triumphant hour of her beauty. 

At first, he was greatly shocked and afflicted at the state 
m which he found her ; but on leamin^c how much he was 
implicated in this excess of sorrow, a thnll of pleasure paased 
wough him, and he mingled his tears with hers. 

Poor Julian ! This was a fearfol ordeal for him to en- 
counter ; and with our knowledge of his character, we may 
not wonder that he passed not tlm>ugh unscathed. Subdued 
by her tender trust in himself, — surged by the violence of her 
grief— the distraction and misery of her every feeling-^he 
offered her another home, and besought her to snelter l^rself 
eyen within his arms I 

Having once allowed the impulses of a gnilty nature to 
gain the ascendancy, he now tnrew himself into the very 
eenfcre of the torrent, against which he had long, though, 
faintly, struggled. The impetuosity of the stream bore him 
along. He was not free— not even master of himself; and 
almost unconsciously, he was driven forward, tossed, agitated, 
yet passive like a ship to the violence of the waves. 

We will not dwell upon the particulars of this guilty 
scene ; it is pt^ful to trace the progress' of vice and 
infatuation. Suffice it to say, that before they separated^ 
every arrangement was made fbr the flight of Lady Florence 
with the weak and highly-criminal Julian. 

Naples was fixed upon as the place of their ultimate 
destination : the spring was to find them in one of the marble 
palaces of Sorrento ; and the summer was to be spent on Hie 
blue waters of the Mediterranean, gliding amidst the sonny 
islands of the Egean sea in a yadit, idiich was to excel 
in splendour and luxury aU the refined inventions of modem 
manners. 

This was a veil of delusive brightness thrown over the evil 
deeds about to be enacted ; and Lady Florence retired to ker 
pillow that night with some feelings of exultation, forgetting 
that at the moment she was virtuidly one amongst the moat 
abject of her sex. However, there was much pertnrbaiioii 
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and anxiety mingled with her sense of triumph; and the 
fiinoiful pendule on the mantel-piepe had chimed the hour 
of four with its clear though dulcet bell, before her eyes were 
closed in sleep. And even then she could scarcely be said to 
repose ; for her slumbers were disturbed by fearful visions, 
which, tskmg her back to early years, at one moment 
placed her in her father's castle m Ireland, with towers and 
waUs tottering around her, and paralysed limbs which forbade 
her own escape ; then again she seemed in the chapel where 
her nuptiala with Mr. St. John had taken place : all was the 
same — her dress, her bridesmaids, all as she had seen them, 
with this fearM Tariation — a bleeding spectre persisted 
in standing in the place she ought to have taken at 
the altar. Awakening herself with shuddering terror from 
the sleep which conjured up such frightful images, Lady 
Florence was surprised to find her own maid standing beside 
her, partly dressed, but stiU in sufficient dishabille to show 
that ner toilet had been most hastily performed. 

A sickly sensation of alarm oppressed her as she looked for 
explanation into the face of consternation of her usually com- 
posed attendant. She then learned that a special messenger 
nad just arrived from Leicestershire, with 'the intimation 
that her eldest boy, a child of six years, had been thrown 
from his pony, and was so dangeroudy injured, that his life 
was in most unminent peril. 

What a reaction did this intelligence create in the bosom 
of Lady Florence I Her boy — her beautiful — her adored 
Harry, whom she doted upon with such tender pride, pro- 
nounced to be in a hopeless state I What a crowd of tor- 
turing reflections rushed upon her imagination. Had she 
not been in a measure instrumental to the calami^ which 
now filled her bosom with terror and anxiety P Had she 
been where her awakened conscience told her she ought 
to have been — watching over her children — the accident 
might never have occurred, as she had forbidden his being 
again placed on the pony which had once before thrown him. 
She, felt in the horror of her present reflections, that she was 
little less than the destroyer of her darling boy. 

She had arisen immediately on reading the hurried and 
distracted note of Mr. St. John, in which he besought her to 
hasten to the bedside of their suffering child, who in the 
moments of agony had called loudly for his mother. With 
her bosom tortured by maternal solicitude and apprehension. 
Lady Florence dreamt not of disobeying the sommonB— Bho 
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thought but of her child. Every other paiaion gave wslj to 
this one object; and always in extremes, and acting trom 
violent impulse, the hurried note which she penned to Julian, 
to account for her sudden departure, amidst the distraction 
and incoherence of its expressions, bore reproaches to him 
as one accessory to her guilty negligence of her children. 
Then agam, as if recalled to a sense of her injustice, she 
besought him to pardon the j^tulance of an agonized and 
bewildered heart. She spoke m the most touchmg manner 
of the anguish of her feelings, and concluded b v entreating 
him still to tiiink kindly of one whose affection for him had 
led her into crimes and sorrows, beneath which her afirighted 
spirit now quailed with horror. 

She had scarcely sealed her letter, when the carriage was 
announced as being in readiness for her journey. She lost 
not an instant, but quickly descending the stairs, and heedless 
of the expostulations of her maid, who besought her to taste 
the warm coffee she had had prepared for her, she set forth, 
in the dusk of the cold wintry morning, to reach Marston as 
fast as the speed of four horses could convey her; and of 
which, through Mr. St. John's care, relays haa been ordered 
on the road* 



CHAPTEE XXXVIL 

** Fortime and I are friends; I do epjojr 
At ample point all that I did poasess. 
Save these men's looks; who do, methinks, find out 
Something in me not worth that rich beholding 
As they have often giren.*' 

Blanche had been inexpressibly shocked by the death of 
her uncle, which the circumstances attending it had rendered 
so truly awful. Had the poor sufferer calmly resigned hia 
existence, soothed and sustained by all those inunediately 
connected with him, she then would nave shed natural tears ; 
but she must at the same time have felt relieved at the idea 
of his having been mercifully taken from a life of sickness 
and suffering. Now she shuddered with horror, when she 
thought that the event was indeed arrived which they had so 
long anticipated; but reflected, also, that the death-blow had 
been in a measure struck by his lufeeling wife, who must 
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have been aware of that state of weakness, which rendered 
every agitation likely to prove fatal. 

As in agony of mind, poor Blanche pressed her head npon 
her pillow, tibie night after the sad event had taken place, she 
conld not drive m>m her thoughts the imaee of her uncle as 
she had last seen him. She remembered fOl the tenderness 
—the awful tenderness of the last scene—his fond close 
embrace-— the feeble, fluttering pressure of his hand — ^the 
last anxious look of his glazmg eye— the faint faltering 
words, struggling to give nirther assurance of his affection. 
She wept long and bitterly. How should she again meet her 
unfeeling aunt P— -how maintain even the same cold inter- 
course mich had subsisted between them P How should she 
drag through the wearisome eighteen months which must 
elimse before she would be of age, and at liberty P 

The long heavy days which passed before the funeral had 
been spent in strict seclusion by all the members of the 
family. Different feelings actuated each. Blanche, whose 
snirite were much shaken, and who was nervous and wretched, 
gladly availed herself of the privilege of keeping to her own 
aparbnents. No Julian visited her in her solitude, and his 
estrangement caused another pang to her heart* It would 
have soothed her to have seen the beloved son of her poor 
old uncle again renew those habits of confidence with herself, 
which before his illness he had observed — ^it would have con- 
soled her to have mingled her tears with his ; but he came 
not, and her proud spirit rebelled against suing for his 
notice. 

The funeral of Lord Glairville had passed as such pageants 
usually do. The gloomy display — ^the nodding plumes — ^the 
emblazoned coffin — ^the mourners, who are usually a nume- 
rous and unconcerned company, discoursing to one another 
about the news of the day or the ordinary affairs of life — all 
was soon over; and the almost forgotten viscount was 
brought only for a brief space to the recollection of sur- 
rounding multitudes, by the number of mourning-coaches, 
and the other hired details of a spectacle which make, as it 
were, a mockery of grief. 

Julian, of course, had attended as chief mourner; and 
amonest those who looked on Ids countenance, which was 
pale dmost as death, and fearfully agitated, some gave him 
credit for strong filial affection, whilst others judged that the 
death of a father who was old and decrepit, and whose exit 
from this world put his son in possession of a princely 
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fortime and ancient iiUe, could not occasion saeh nnnstial 
emotion. They were right ; still, how little can we fathom 
the secrets of the labouring breast. Ifc is truly said, *' The 
heart knoweth its own bitterness ; and a stranger doth not 
intermeddle with his joy." It is that bitterness, oy which all 
conditions are equalized. The prince or the peasant alike 
may dwell on the melancholy remembrance of joys that are 

?ast and gone, or suffer from the actual presence of sorrow, 
'he great man despises the gilded trappings of his state, and 
the poor forgets his poverty : both in the sad hour of a£Qic- 
tion, or imder the stmgs of awakened conscience, are fully 
sensible that man depends not on the favours of fortune for 
his happiness in this world. 

Julian, although an affectionate son, had for so long a 
period been taught almost daily to expect his father's death, 
and had witnessed so much suffering in the poor invalid, that 
it could not be supposed that his present agitation was 
entireljT connected with that event; but our readers will be 
aware, it arose from the contending passions of his mind. 

He had just parted from Lady Florence, who, after one of 
those interviews, when she had used her utmost powers of 
fascination to work him to her purpose, sent him from her, 
his mind all confusion and excitement. 

Amongst the ftmeral train, there were hands which pressed 
his with affectionate condolence ; and eyes whose kind glances 
sought to meet his, and express the pleasure the meeting 
gave ; Captain Cecil and Herbert, though uninvited by Lady 
Clairville, who herself had arranged the order of the ceremony, 
had joined the assembled mourners. Eespect for the memory 
of the old lord, and affection for the young one, had induced 
them to take this step ; but they were grieved and surprised 
to meet with no return of cordiality, while the harassed air 
and wretched state of Julian at once distressed and shocked 
them. 

The sight of those hitherto loved friends of his youth 
appeared to give the young man no pleasure. It is true that 
he returned with convulsive eagerness the pressure of 
Herbert's hand ; but at the same time he turned away, and 
seemed to rejoice in the intimation that the cortege waited 
his joining it. By his care, he came no more in contact with 
his uncle or cousin that day, and gladly, saw the numerous 
assemblage disperse, hailing with a sensation of relief the 
moment that found him once more alone. 

It was thus the first days of his accession to rank and 
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wetHih were paaaed, lingering whole honrs wiUiin tHe magical 
circle of an Armida, who he felt was Inring him to destruc- 
tion ; and avoiding with anxiety all those who, his conscience 
told him, wonld so severely condemn, could they guess the 
eriminalihr of his conduct. 

Julian had learnt from Blanche the happy change in the 
fortunes of the Cecils, and with her warmly rejoiced that the 
clouds which had darkened over them were now in a measure 
dispersed. Still he went not near them, feeUng their presence 
an intolerable reproach. iN'ot that his entanglement with 
Lady Florence had caused any violation of plighted faith, or 
that it was expected he would now ful01 some vow of early 
affection. He was free from every sort of engagement, and 
his love for Evelyn Cecil, which &om various circumstances 
had been in a measure opposed by all parties, had never been 
definitely spoken of but to his cousin Blanche, It is true, it 
had beamed forth in his every action, and even the unsophis- 
ticated Evelyn must have been conscious of its existence ; 
nevertheless, he had been so much under the dominion of his 
imperious mother, and so far repulsed by the fastidious 
dehcacy of Captain Cecil, that had he in the face of all con- 
cerned formed another union, none were authorized or jus- 
tified in uttering a word of reproach. But to himself, knowing 
the vows whicE had been mwardly breathed— recollecting 
that the first moment of his independence had been always 
designed as the period when he would claim the hand of 
Evelvn, he felt gulty of broken faith, and a tacit example of 
the ncldeness otman. 

It is not to be wondered at, that with such feelings of dis- 
isomfoit and self-reproach, the young Lord Clairville felt 
happy only during those interviews when, by the influence 
ahe exercised over him, the beautiful and devoted Elorence 
banished every disquietmg remembrance from his bosom. 

The moment at length arrived when the letter was placed 
in his hands, which, written on the morning of the day that 
was to have witnessed their flight and perfect surrender of 
themselves to the guilty feelings which actuated them, now 
seemed to put an end altogether to the rash scheme. Julian 
was thunderstruck, and for a time, life seemed bereaved of 
every charm. He dared not follow Lady Florence — ^he dared 
lipt even write to her, and breathe forth those passionate 
regrets which she had taught his heart to feel. All that 
remained for him was to wait, in the hope that her child's 
oonvalescenoe would bring to the tender-hearted Elorenoe 
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the recollection of all she owed to one whose erery feelinfi^ 
had been brought by her into subjection. 

Immediately subsequent to the funeral of his father, Julian 
had removed entirely from GrosTenor Square to a house in 
Park Lane. There he felt his actions would be more inde- 
pendent of others, and himself freed from the chance of 
encountering Lady Clairyille, or the almost equally dreaded 
Blanche. 

The change of residence had perfectly effected his purpose, 
and a fortnight and more had elapsed without his once seeing 
that kind and affectionate cousin, whose society once had 
formed his only solace and happiness. Li the solitude to 
which the departure of Lady Florence, and the still early 
days of his mourning had doomed him, he had leisure to 
reflect on the ingratitude of his conduct; and bitterly 
reproaching himself for his neglect, he resolved instantly to 
make some reparation by seeking Blanche, and acknowledg- 
ing his fault, without however confiding to her the cause of 
his apparent estrangement. 

In a few minutes he was at the door of Clairville House ; 
and on learning from the porter that Lady de Greasy was at 
home, he proceeded at once to a small drawine-room which 
was appropriated solely to her use. Much to his confusion^ 
he found Herbert Cecil sitting with Blanche and Mrs. 
Stewart. Unprepared with reasons by which he could 
account for the want of even common courtesy that had 
kept him so lone from seekine their residence, and renewing 
those habits of intimacy wnich had formerly subsisted 
between them, he felt uneasy and embarrassed. The con- 
straint and nervousness of his manner imparted itself to 
that of Herbert and Blanche. Topics of the most common 
and tminteresting nature to them became the subjects of 
their conversation, and the interview seemed that of mdiffer* 
ent strangers rather than the affectionate friends they once 
were. 

Julian at length became so painfullv aware of the restraint 
and embarrassment of all present, that he could no longer 
support it ; and rising abruptly, alleging that there were 
some papers in ike lu>rary to which he desired to refer, he 
hastily pressed the hands of his cousins, and left them. 

When he found himself once more alone, his feeling were 
little more enviable. What recollections had the sight of 
Herbert brought to his mind ! Since the departure of Lady 
Florence, half her power had fled. Witharawn from the 
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fascination of eyes which, like those of the rattlesnake, 
riveted the victim to its undoing — withdrawn from the daily 
contemplation of charms which might have moved an an- 
chorite,— no longer the object of a thousand tender cares 
and attentions wnich had spent their whole witcherv upon 
him, the ardour of Julian had burnt less fiercely, and he nad 
even begun to consider whether the impression Lady Flo- 
rence had made was not stamped rather on his fancy and 
hispassions, than on his heart. 

Herbert and Evelyn were so constantly associated together 
in his imagination, that to see the one must bring before him 
the image hf the other ; and although unlike, there was a 
look in the brother when he smiled, which, like a flash of 
lightning, brought Evelyn almost before his eyes. 

" Compromised— infatuated wre1«h that I am!" he ex- 
claimed, as he found himself in the solitude of the library ; 
and he struck with vehemence his burning brow, which was 
even now suffused with blushes at his own criminal folly. ' ' The 
silver cord which bound ^e to life is loosed ; there is no 
more happiness for me. I have promised — and oh! what 
have I to perform?" he continueo, speaking aloud the dis- 
tracting thoughts of his bosom. " To what am I pledged P 
To that which must bUght my prospects for ever. Ancf yet, 
sweet Florence, do I not love you P Alas ! no — ^not love — 
infatuation, madness, passion, alone bind me to you. There 
is one whom it would be profanation to name, whilst my 
mind is influenced by such mipure thoughts ; it is she— it is 
that angel of purity who alone nas had my love." 

A long and gloomy reverie followed the frenzied expres- 
sions of his disquietude. It consisted of bitter, but too long 
delayed compunctions at the criminal conduct which had led 
him to the position in which he now stood ; and agonised 
regrets for the happiness he had sacrificed, and to which, but 
for that guilt, he might now have aspired. 

Some one entering the library roused him firom his painful 
thoughts ; and lookmg up, to nis surprise he found that it 
was Blanche. 

As if determined to remove the coldness which had almost 
unwittingly imparted itself to their late meetings, Blanche 
advanced at once towards him, and taking his hand affection- 
ately, as in time past, she said kindly, " Why did you leave 
ns, dear Julian P Why leave those who bave always so truly 
loved you — and now join in regretting your estrangement P " 

The question smote Julian to the neart, and to eva^" ^^' 
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answer it was so difficult for him to give, lie, in his turn, 
asked why she had left Herbert to join one so unfit to 
replace him as a companion. 

"Oh! Herbert has left me," she said gaily, wishing to 

^ulian 1 " 



dispel the gloomy querulousness with which Julian addressed 
her ; " Herbert has left me expressly that I should come to 
you, dear cousin. I am to tell you of all the brightening 
prospects of those dear Cecils, tfulian, wiU you not accom- 
pany me to see them to-morrow morning P You have not 
met poor Evelyn since the day of your fill. You will find 
her still more altered. Distress has subdued her, more even ' 
than her tenderest friends could have suspected." 

Julian recoiled as if a scorpion had stung him at the mention 
of Evelyn's name. He turned red, and then paler than ever ) 
and he really trembled beneath the surprised gaze of his 
cousin. Scarcely able to articulate, he at length said, in a 
low faltering voice, "I cannot pay this visit with you, 
Blanche. 1 must be off to-morrow early for Oakwood, 
where my presence is absolutely necessary." 

"Julian, said Blanche, reproachfully and earnestly, "are 
you really not anxious to see Evelyn P Are you so idtered 
as to cease to love her as you used to do P " and she fixed 
her deep and expressive eyes inquiringly upon him. 

" Ask me no questions, unless you wish to distract me ! " 
exclaimed her cousin, starting from his chair, and pacine thc) 
room with hurried and agitated steps. " O Blanche, youuttle 
know what you cause me to sufier everv time you mention 
that name. It is like probing a frightful wound. I shrink, 
and my flesh quivers under ite influence. Say no more," he 
added vehemently, seeing that Blanche was about to speak. 
" I am gomg — and God knows when you will see me again ! 
— ^but, O Blanche,---dearest cousin, you who have alwars 
been my kindest friend — ^pray for me ; for I have lost ike 
power of doing so for myself. I am, as it were, spell-bound. 
Adversity { how blunt are all the arrows of thy quiver com- 
pared to those of self-reproach." 

Blanche felt shocked and grieved ; and more so, as she 
feared that she guessed too well the cause of all this anguish. 
To soothe his mind, she said, in tones of the gentlest kind- 
ness : " But, Julian, what is it that thus weighs so heavily 
upon your spirits, and draws you firom vour most natural 
and dearest tiesP Gonflde in me — ^in tne sister of your 
adoption— to whose advice you have so often listened. Speak 
to me— tell me all, and I will assist you to the best or my 
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fed towards my Grod ; and I should hope, only in a more 
earfchly manner, to be able to honour him, to obey Imn, ay, 
even to fear him— at least, deeply to venerate nim. Oh, 
Blanche I " added the lovely girl, her eves beaming with 
enthusiasm, and her colour raised to the brightest tint, 
" how I could glory in such a husband ! how devoted I could 
be to him I to no other could I give my heart. I^ay, do not 
be angry with me, darling Blanche ; tnere is no doubt but 
that Juuan regards me now as I do him— affectionately, but 
nothing, nothing more ! " 

" Time works changes indeed ! " sighed Blanche. " Julian 
certainly is changed ; you, Evelyn, are not the same : I alone 
am unaltered, true to the affection I must ever bear your 
brother." 

"And how I honour you, how I love you for that. affec- 
tion ! " exclaimed Evelyn, with enthusiasm. *' But, Blanche, 
you have placed your love on an object exalted as I have 
described. In Herbert, I am proud to say, is united all the 

gualities which command respect and admiration. Happy, 
appy Blanche ! you love penection, and you can attain it.** 
Here Evelyn turned her head away, and her cousin saw with 
surprise an expression of deep dejection spread itself over 
her countenance, while her eyes filled with tears. Again the 
idea became paramount in her mind that Evelyn deplored 
the suspected change in Julian's feelings, and assumed the 
indifference it were now wisdom to entertain. Ere she could 
speak on the subject which excited her tenderest sympathy, 
or endeavour agam to uphold Julian on the many pomts of 
his exceUence, they were interrupted by the enirance of 
Captain Cecil, who came, all delignt, to see his noble gene- 
rous niece ; and during the remainder of the time she stayed 
at Eiensington, there was no opportunity of further conversa- 
tion with her cousin. 

She had to visit the pale and still delicate invalid, for 
though Mrs. Cecil was now recovering, she was yet unable 
to move from her sofa ; but she was happy and blessed 
beyond her hopes, for she was now supported by her idolised 
husband, and looking forward to a return with him to the 
first home of their wedded love. 

Blanche was not allowed to go until she had caressed and 
admired the little baby, the pretty Walter, now Evelyn's 
sole charge. But the hour of parting at length arrived, 
though a promise of a speedy return took from its bitterness. 
She returned home, pleasure and satisfaction filling her heart: 
B 2 
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/with abundant food for meditation. Still, however, there 
,were some passages in Evelyn's conversation which bewil- 
dered and puzzled her; and she sighed that Julian should 
have proceeded to OaJcwood, instead of cherishing that aflTec- 
tion which she now felt almost certain Evelyn had once 
entertained for him. 



OHAPTEE XXXIX. 

' '* Bttt he, his own afltetion** counsellor. 
Is to himself— I will not say how true^ 
But to himself so secret and so close 
So tar from sounding and discoTering^" 

« « « « 

'* Alas ! that love, so gentle in his view. 
Should be so tyrannous and rough in proof! " 

It may appear strange, and not according to nature, that 
a man, such as the Duke of Strathhaven has been described, 
one who had no longer youth to excuse the ardour with 
which he cultivated a new acquaintance, should thus devote 
his valuable time and the powers of his superior mind almost 
wholly to the task of watchin? with an eye of the tenderest 
solicitude over the fortunes of a family who, until within the 
last few months, were scarcely known to him. The mystery, 
however, is soon solved when the truth is declared, that from 
the earliest period of his acquaintance with Eyelyn Cecil, 
our hero*duke had been inspired with a feeling which soon 
ripened into the warmest love, a love which was the most 
noble, the most generous in its nature, springing as it did 
from a heart in which was centred every reeling which does 
honour to the name of man ; and notwithstandmg his grave 
proud deportment — his brilliant talents, which made those 
around him shrink with a feeling of their own inferiority,— 
his age, which had reached the period of more than forty, a 
time when " the heyday of the blood is generally cooled, — 
still with all these solemn circumstances attached to his 
character, that very heart beat with all the violence of 
vouthful ardour at the very name of a child-like ^1 who 
had scarcely numbered eighteen summers. Perhaps it would 
have been next to an impossibility to have seen this inte* 
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restinff being, under the ciromnstanoes in which she was 
{)lacedi and not to have admired with enthusiasm the beau.- 
tifal conduct, the resigned and cheerful manner in which she 
performed the duties of her arduous trial. But when to this 
was added the sornassinf grace and loTcliness of the young 
creature, her gentie and iSfectionate nature, we can scarcelr 
wonder at its having effect on the mind of one, who, though 
certainly more than double her age, and witii the coldest 
exterior, possessed feelings fresh and warm as those of his 
early youth. 

The Duke of Strathharen haYui^ been talked into marriage 
hj prudent friends at an age which had placed him much 
under their control, had entered upon that state without one 
spark of love ; and, as might have been expected, this union 
brought with it no happiness. His military career had soon 
separated him from his wife ; and it was during one of those 
long absences which the active part he had taken in the war 
in Spain had necessitated, that she died, leaving one son. 
This short matrimonial experience had not been productive of 
any charm ; therefore the duke, then a soldier of fortune, felt 
no wish again to be fettered by the chains of Hvmen. He 
followed fame as the mistress most easily wooed and won. 
While his coimtry and its interests absorbed his every iden, 
his son, brought up by an indulgent and thoughtless motiier, 
had been nurtured in the very lap of luxury, and his feelings 
iGrom his earliest infancy had been enervated and perverted. 
His father saw with sorrow the effects of his owi^ neglect ; 
but it was then too late, and dissipation and immoralil^ 
sprang &om the seeds too deeply sown. The character of 
iFitz-Henry formed itself into tnat of the cold-hearted yet 
profligate, the profaae and yet selfish worldling. The duke's 
natural and domestic feelings were here again checked, and 
with sorrow and disappointment at his heart, he again turned 
with renewed energy to the service of the state. But there 
is an inscrutable destiny which connects the affairs of man. 
Every event has its own determined direction. Accident, 
chance, and fortune are words which we often hear men- 
tioned, and much is ascribed to them ; but they are words 
without meaning. That chaos of human affairs, through 
whose confusion the eye can scarcely penetrate, is all clear- 
ness and order in the sight of Him who directs and brings 
forth every event in its due time and place, and circumstances 
in themsefves inconsiderable have yet turned the whole course 
of things into a new direction. 
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The hour which brought Evelyn Cecil to the notice of the 
duke was indeed a momentous epoch in his life. She became 
indelibly stamped on his imagination, winch from that time 
her image never left. Long-forgotten feelings rose to his 
heart ; passions which had long been calmed and lulled into 
forgetfuJness began once more to agitate his breast. At first 



he would not aiuow even to himseff that he loved the voung 

firl to whom he might indeed have held the place of father, 
t was too absurd, too foolish ; he must be in a state of second 



childhood ; he was ashamed of himself and of his own feelings. 
But in vain he sought to struggle with them ; the arrow Md 
sunk deep into his heart, the random shot had struck him 
vitally ; and the invincible duke, who had stood the blast of 
war, the cannon's searching fire, with unshrinking fortitude, 
was now subdued, tamed to the softness of a woman, by the 
fascinations of a fair voung creature, whose mild though 
beaming eyes had kindled a flame of fire in his heart which 
burnt nercely and steadily. 

But although the duke loved with all the intensity of an 
ardent nature, he from the first considered his passion hope* 
less. He was aware of the attachment of Julian to his cousin, 
who had partially made him the confidant of his love ; therefore 
he was in a measure bound in honour to conceal all he felt, 
and to smother the flame ere its influence became too power- 
fol. But it was in vain that he combated with his afiection, 
in vain he thought of Julian, his handsome form, his youthful 
bearing, ^d all his claims to her affection— still he loved, and 
loved ahnost to madness. 

Although punfuUy impressed with the utter hopelessness 
of his passion, still it was so exalted in its nature, that while 
it doomed him to endless sorrow and regret, it by no means 
diminished his wish to benefit the relatives of her so cruelly 
withheld from him ; and soon in viewing the general excel- 
lence of those who had suffered so severely, a strong feeling 
of solicitude for their welfare took possession of his benevo- 
lent and noble heart. Once enlisted in their cause, ^at 
were the efforts which he made to benefit them ; and m an 
incredibly short time Captain Cecil's affairs were in a state of 
arrangement which brought to every member of his family 
comfort and happiness. It is true that he was powerfully 
aided hj the generous Blandie, who insisted upon being 
responsible for a large sum wluch was raised to liquidate 
some of her uncle's most . pressing debts. Fain would the 
duke have taken upon himself the whole 5 but she was firm, 
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and he oonld not but submit to arguments enforced with her 
best eloquence. 

" Kind as it is in you," she would say, ** still, my dear 
duke, it must not be. My uncle's family bare no claim upon 
you, no kindred, no tie such as binds me to them. Ilemem* 
ber how rich I am, how unencumbered is my fortune, how 
few come into an income free as mine. Had I been a man, 
perhaps some heayy college debts, losses at play, besides 
mterest on borrowed money, might hare caused a consider- 
able reduction in my thousands and tens of thousands. • But 
these few I shall never miss, and my prosper!^ can never l^ 
diminished by an act which has good motives for its perform* 
ance, and is merely a proper use of those gifts which have 
been so liberally bestowed upon me. Indeed, my kind friend, 
I must and will have my own way in the business." 

The duke smiled, and pressed the little generous hand 
which was thus stretched out to do good. He, however, 
insisted upon standing security for the sum that was to be 
raised, while Mr. Disney, the lawyer, made those arrange- 
ments by which the concerns of Captain Cecil could be most 
effectuaUy benefited. 

. It was finally decided that IBdversdale Abbey should not 
be sold, but reserved for the future residence of the family ; 
and a sum, small, but adequate to their wants, was set aside 
for their use, while the rest of the proceeds of the estate was 

given up to the creditors for the lurther liquidation of the 
ebts. 

Herbert's commission the duke insisted should be his sole 
act ; but he did not stop even there. His influence was used 
for the father also, and Captain Cecil received an intimation 
that he might shortly expect to be appointed to an important, 
and, it was expected, lucrative command. 

Thus was the clouded horizon of the Cecils gradually 
dearing; bright sunshine beamed forth on a prospect so lonff 
gloomy and obscured, while the kindness and delicacy with 
which their two. benevolent friends had entered into their 
sorrows and destitution, served still further to enhance the 
gratitude and happiness their rich benefits called forth. 

The family were now only waiting for Mrs. Cecil's restored 
strength to return to Biversdale, and this hope rendered sup- 
portable l^e weakness which rendered her immediate removal 
impossible. 

. During the period which intervened before they could quit 
London, the duke still indulged himself by frequent visits to 
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iKensinffton. Soon they would be ffone, and iihen to liim all 
would be over ; he should then relinquish Evelyn's society 
for ever. 

It was thus he endeayoored to satisfy his own conscience, 
which often whispered to him how fatally he was trifling 
with his own peace of mindi thus to linger with such exquisite 
pleasure in the society of one so many circnmstanoes bade 
nim consider almost affianced to anotner, and from whoee 
enchanting presence prudence told him so imperatively 
tofly. 

How strange a mystery it would have appeal^, how almost 
incredible to the worlcf— the admiring world in which he 
lived— -could it have seen the proud unconquered duke, the 
idolized hero, enslaved, subdued, pliant in the hands of a 
young, child-like*looking girl, watching her evar look, tum« 
mg pde if her gaze did not dwell upon him with its wonted 
kindness, and trembling if the name of his rival passed her 
lips. His heart indeed sank, and his courage failed him 
wnen he thought that ere long he muat hear of the being, 
whom his very soul idolized, having given heart and hand to 
another. There was now no obstacle remaining in Julian** 
path, he was free to claim her as his own. But ne came not. 
And stiU the duke lingered, still were his steps directed 
daily towards the lowly dwelling which contained the gem bo 
precious in his sight. 

The universality of love is well described in many a distich^ 
but in none better than the well-known lines of Scott :— 

'* In peace, lore tunes the shepherd's reed ; 
In war, he mounts the woRior's steed j 
In halls, in gay attire is seen , 
In hamlets dandng on the green- 
Love roles the court, the camp, the grove. 
And men helow, and saints above, 
For love is Heaven— and Heaven is love 1 " 

Thus much for the extensiveness of its reign ; but who can 
describe the strange inconsistencies by whidi the wisest have 
shown their subjection to its sway P Alas ! it would be an 
unfpadous task to note down all the fearful metamorphoses 
which bve effects :— wisdom turned to folly, virtue to vice, 
courage to timidity, benevolence to misanthropy. Still there 
are some brighter changes. Avarice beneath its touch will 
become profusion ; indo&nce, activity } thoughtlessness, con* 
sideration ; and selfishness, philanthropy, mth all the booka 
which have been writtenr-411 the stones told upon the sub* 
iect, it is yet unexhausted { therefore^ leaving it to abler 
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bandg, we will proceed with our tale, wliich offers one among 
tKe many ezamplea of the transformations which passion 
creates. 

The self-command which had been the boast^the source 
from whence all the fame of the duke had arisen, was now 
entirely shaken. Years of self-denial were sacrificed to the 
enchanting weakness which subdued him ; and ever^r feeling 
but that of honour merged in the deep affection of his heart. 
He, however, did not resign himself to this state without a 
mighty struggle. He souf^t to dissipate his thoughts in l^e 
whirl of his varied and important occupations, but all in vain. 
His secretaries looked at each other in surprise — his friends 
and acquaintances wondered. The calm, the self-possessed 
statesman was no longer the same ; and those around him, 
who loved as well as respected him— who looked upon him 
as a being too noble, too exalted to be assailed by the force of 
human passion, were filled with distress at the idea that the 
mighty mind, the lofty spirit, were disturbed by the inroads 
of some secret grief or approaching malady. 

The elder Mrs. Cecil still remained at Strathhaven House. 
By the care of the duke she was to be restored to the lovely 
home which compassion for a son's necessities had induced 
her to quit. She now waited until the necessary arrange- 
ments could be effected ; and was rejoicing in the hope that 
the warm-hearted Blanche de Cressy would be suffered by 
Ladv ClairviUe to accompany her. 

' Tne two little Cecils were also stiU the favoured guests of 
the benevolent duke; and the beautiful and affectionate 
little beings had become so completely attached to him, that 
they watched, for his return when he had gone from home* 
and were always in attendance at his breakfast-table. Often 
whilst the lovely little Laura, who was scarcely nine years old, 
occupied her usual seat on an ottoman at his feet, her like- 
ness to her sister Evelyn would affect him in the most power- 
ful way ; and when with her upraised eyes, and fair nnelets 
thrown back, she would listen to him with looks of childish 
but tender aJPection, often did his eyes fill with tears ; and 
more than once, after having clasped the child to his heart 
with almost convulsive energy, he was obliged hastily to 
leave the roomL,to hide an emotion of which he was ashamed* 
But it was then that tiie childish image of the more matured 
and beautiful Evelyn brought to his heart with a sense of 
desolation, the recollection of her surpassing loveliness^ and 
probable devotion to another. 
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Sometimes the question would occur to him, " Would she 
have loyed him, even if her affections had heen disengaged P " 
Oh ! no : it could not be — ^it was out of nature. His position 
in the world — his rank — his influence, might command re- 
spect ; but not the love of an artless and unworldly girl, whose 
youth might lead her to regard him as a father. " Sweet 
llvelyn ! " he would mentally exelaim, " why were you 
brought before my eyes to imman me — ^to make me, for the 
first time, a really wretched and discontented manP" But 
although he so bitterly deplored a fate which rendered as 
things of nought every advantage which he possessed, the 
duke had stiJl the satisfaction of using those aclvantages for 
the benefit of one so tenderly beloved ; and from his gene- 
rous influence comfort dawnea from every quarter upon the 
Cecil family. 



CHAPTER XL. 

" O sweet lore be 
Of the wide world the plory and the dream 1 

Enough for me 
To mark and tell thy triumphs yet divine, 
No love so gentle, or so deep as mine." 

" Mabt," said Captain Cecil, after having sat for some 
time in silence by tne sofa of his wife, '' I am thinking, 
dearest, of our Evelyn. It appears to me that she is looking 
very ill — certainly much altered as to spirits. How glad 
I shall be when she is out of this confined house, and 
breathing the pure air of Biversdale. I feel that I owe my 
precious child gratitude, as well as tender afiection, for all 
that«he has done for me ; and every time that I look upon 
her pale cheek — every sigh that heaves from her gentle bosom 
goes to my heart." 

'* But you must remember, dearest Herbert,** Mrs. Cecil 
replied, sharing, yet wishing to remove his anxieties, *' that 
our child has had much to encounter ; her spirits have been 
harassed beyond their strength. She will soon be herself 
now that you are here, and that we are all so happy." 

The famer said no more — ^he did not wish to distress his 
still invalid wife with all the bitter feelings with which his 
^^nd was possessed ; but it was in the oontmued estrange- 
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ment of Julian that Le fancied he oonld trace tlie cause of the 
evident denression of his daughter's spirits; and his heart 
swelled iritii indignation when the thought struck him, that 
the unaccountable conduct of his nephew arose from motives 
mercenary, calculating, or versatile. He. guarded most 
florupulouslj from making any comment on Julian's continued 
absence ; but it was for ever occurring to his thoughts, that 
it was through him his own perfect child, the pride and 
darling of his heart, should be made thus wretched. " Like 
some tender tree, the pride and beauty of the grove, graceful 
in its form, bri^t in its foliage, but with the worm preying 
at its heart." The idea was agony , and Captain Cecil Imew 
not what to do, how to proceed in order that he might give 
relief to his idolized Eveiyn. 

It was, indeed, true that a secret sorrow sat heavy at her 
heart—it was true that the unbidden sigh rose often in her 
breast; her young and pure affections were indeed bestowed, 
and she loved wiSi fervency, but not the young Lord Clair- 
ville. She deemed her love hopeless ; and her bright eye 
grew dim — ^hersoft cheek became pale; and like many whose 
lovely forms are changed and none can tell the cause that 
blights their loveliness, her heart ached with the conscious- 
ness of unrequited and concealed affection. " As the dove 
will dap its wings* to its side, and cover and hide the arrow 
that is pressing on its vitals, so it is the nature of woman to 
conceal from uie world the pangs of unconfessed affection. 
The love of a delicate female is iQway s shy and silent ; even 
when fortunate she scarcely breathes it to nerself ; but when 
she believes it otherwise, she buries it in the recesses of her 
own bosom, and there lets it cower and brood among the 
ruins of her peace. With her the desire of the heart has 
failed ; the gieat charm of existence is at an end ; she neg- 
lects all the cheerful exercises which gladden the spirits, 
quicken the pulses, and send the tide of life in healthful cur- 
rents through the veins. Her rest is broken; the sweet 
refreshment of sleep is poisoned by melancholy dreams;" 
" dry soiTOw drinks her blood ; but no one knows the 
mental mahidy that has sapped her strength." 

There was one who had been to Evelyn as a ministering 
spirit in the time of distress — ^who with the most considerate 
delicacy dried the tears from her eyes—who had saved a 
beloved parent from exile and misery — and was daily heaping 
benefits upon them all, in every form ; still he was too great, 
too exalted, she thought^ for her to dare to love. For some 
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time, bowoTer, this passion had been guning gronnd in het 
heart — ^unperceived and unenoonraged by herself. At one 
time she had believed that the high-wrongnt feeling which sho 
entertained towards him was gratitude, devotion, reverence ; 
but still, the intensity of these feelings frightened her. There 
had been a period when the Duke of Strathhaven's visits to 
the little parlonr were hailed with nnrestrained joy*— with 
freedom and affection. His hand had been pressed by hera 
without a thought of embarrassment, or a sensation of reserve. 
But now, how different was the aspect of her mind I If he 
came not, she was wretched ; and it she heard his well-known 
knock, how she trembled ; and with what averted, downcast 
eyes she came into his presence. Whilst he remained, she 
listened to the sound of his voice with a throbbing heart ^ 
but her own seldom now joined in the conversation ; and she 
sat with an air of dejection and constraint as if his presence 
gave her pain rather than pleasure. But when he rose to 
depart — wnen the last sound of his footsteps fell upon her 
ear, then did a feeling of loneliness and desolation creep oreiw 
her senses which was wretchedness itself. 

When the conviction of the nature of her feelings first 
dawned upon her mind, she felt almost stunned. She was 
convinced it was madness— -presimiption ; and she shrank 
ashamed at her own boldness. Gould such a man as the 
Duke of Strathhaven look down upon her, a child — a weak 
young girl— with any sentiment save those of kindness and 
compassion P " Save me from myself," she would wildly 
whisper — " save me frx)m the bitterness of self-reproach for 
thus giving way to emotions worse than folly :" but it was in 
vain that she argued with herself, and sought to calm the 
constant a^tation of her spirits ; the image ofthis benefactor, 
with all his manly and dignified bearing— 4he remembrance 
of his tender kindness and compassion — the impression of 
his conversation — the beautiful tones of his voice— all had 
stamped itself upon her heart, and there it remained indelibly 
fixed, producing a love which seemed daily to become more 
and more excessive. She had, indeed, embarked her whole 
soul — ^invested her ever^ feeling, in this affection ; and with 
poor Evelyn the case mdeed seemed hopeless, tiireatening 
the utter bankruptcy of the heart. 

Little did Evelyn suspect the reciprocity of sentiment 

which existed between them. Little could she imagine the 

anguish of mind with which the Duke looked upon her 

" -"id demeanour, so unlike the frank, ingenuous manner 
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.that bad fint marked her behavioar, the smile of cordial 
affeotioxi with which she had ever greeted his approach. 
*' I know what all this meanB—- she is wretched at the neglect 
of that insensible Glairrille/' be would musingly coDJecture; 
and he felt indignant astonishment at the conduct of Julian. 
" But this must not be," he thought, " whatever may be the 
cause, it is torture to see her thus unhappy. It must be the 
mercenary and worldly-minded Lady Clairville, who has 
exercised some arbitrary, power over the mind of her son. 
I must seek him, and so endeavour to bring peace to the 
bosom of this gentle being, although by thus doing, my sad 
destiny may be accomplished ; still I have sworn to watch 
over her happiness, and though my heart-strings may burst 
in the effort, still the struggle shall be made." 

Ladv Clairville was now reaping the harvest which she 
herself had sown. She had now arrived at that moment when 
the voice of nature and conscience would make itself heard 
within her breast. 

. With a wisdom peculiar to the great searcher of all hearts. 
He has made the punishment due to misconduct to arise 
directly from the breast of the offender — ^to be inflicted by 
his own hand. A natural sense of right and wrong produces 
an apprehension of merited punishment after the commission 
of a crime, and the guilty feels conscious, whilst his heart is 
bleeding within him, that he is only *' reaping the fruits of 
his own doings," the sense of deserved suffering both aggra- 
vates the penalty and forces an acknowledgment of its justice. 

The dymg struggles— the distorted countenance of the 
expiring man, had made an impression on the unfeeling heart 
of the wife, which surprised herself. The thought which 
forced itself upon her, " Have I killed himP" struck like a 
barbed arrow upon her heart. And as she had stood over 
him whilst the breath was departing from his attenuated 
frame, the remembrance of his unfailing kindness — ^his un- 
complaining sufferings, had come like an unbidden guest 
before her memory, and she shrank with horror from the 
emotions of contrition which were beginning to overwhelm 
her. In the retirement of her chamber, how many other re- 
flections intruded themselves ! In prosperity everything 
tended to flatter and deceive ; but when for a time removed 
from the world by this event of ^loom, the illusions of life 
vanished, while ite avocations and its pleasures no longer 
afforded that shelter which she before was wont to find from 
conscience. 
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When borne mih a smooth gale along the atream of life, 
and beholding everything proceeding according to her willy 
she had never anticipated uiis termination to her imperious 
wishes. Basking in the sunshine of prosperity, she never for 
a moment foresaw that her schemes might be frustrated, and 
her power gone. And Julian her son, the only object who 
had ever cSled forth natural feelings in her bosom, was to 
her at this moment no source of solace. She felt that he was 
estranged from her. In her last interview with him she was 
aware that she had spoken words which he could not easilr 
forget or forgive. Would he not also hear from Blanche all 
the particulars of the disgraceful scene which hastened his 
father's death P Would he again see her P or was the influ- 
ence which she once possessed over him entirely destroyed? 
Alas ! she feared that it was so. Besides this, there were two 
alternatives of actdoui one of which he would most probably 
adopt. He would fly in guilt with Lady Florence St. John» 
or what was worse to tibe still ambitious mother, marry 
Evelyn Cecil 1 She gnashed her teeth in impotent agony» 
feeling that this was the dreaded climax ; one which would 
•see her despised and overlooked; and her fierce haughty 
spirit quailea within her at the reflection that she had brought 
it all upon herself. 

From Blanche, Julian had heard nothing; but from the 
nurse who had long been in attendance upon Lord Clairville, 
he learned by questioning her all the particulars of the last 
illness of his father. With tears and hesitation were the 
details at length given, and Julian heard enough to strike 
him with dismay and cUsgust. He felt that his mother had 
sacrificed his father, in the attempt to injure him; and his 
already excited mind was goaded to the bitterest anguish. 
The more he reflected upon the circumstances which had 
hastened the end of his father's suflerings, the more he felt 
alienated from the unnatural woman who had worked this 
evil. He could not bring himself to the task of yet seeing 
her, therefore he left London without one demonstration oi 
kindness or even common notice. Now indeed did she weep 
for herself, and feel with a sickening sensation of horror that 
her sins had overtaken her. The idea of seeing Blanche was 
most pamful, recalling as she would her plans &r the aggran- 
dizement of the ungrateful son who now despised her. 

It was owing to this dread on the part of Lady Clairville 
that Blanche received her sanction to accompany Mrs. Cecil 
to Biversdale. 
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Tke moment was come when her venerable grandmother 
was about to return to the lovely cottage, which uie duke had 
been enabled to restore to her. Befusmg to listen to all her 
expressions of gratitude, referring all he did to the wish of 
returning in some measure the kindnesses which she had 
showered upon Walter Fitz-Henry, the duke yet felt an exqui- 
. site pleasure in witnessing the glow of happiness which lighted 
up me delicate features of the old lady aa he handed her and 
her little granddaughters into the carriage which was to convey 
her to her cherished home. The happiness of Blanche was little 
less in degree when with a heart beating high with anticipa- 
tions of delight, she found herself one of theliappy travelling 



^^iL 



iThile driving rapidly from the dismal grandeur of Gros- 
venor Square, — from the chilling atmosphere in which her 
aunt, her dreaded aunt, resided — she thought of the tranquil 
happiness of the cottage, the joyful freedom which she would 
enjoy, unshackled by the restraint of form, unchilled by 
fastidious etiquette. She knew also that the Abbey was soon 
to be occupied, and that a certain young guardsman was to 
have leave of absence in order to accompany his £unily to 
their home. 

Although the spring was only just putting forth its early 
verdure, still the country looked beautiml, and as full of hope 
and joy as the young being who, with a heart full of thank- 
fulness, looked upon its opening beauties. 

The mind of iblanche was formed to enjoy the pleasures 
which arise from pure and unworldly sources. But she had 
now an additional cause of satisfaction from the remembrance 
that she had been instrumental in restoring her beloved 
friends to their home, and to that peace of mind which, 
without her aid, they would not now have enjoyed. Yet it 
was with no feeling of exultation or ostentatious pride that 
the thought occurred to her ; but with humble gratitude and 
pious jov she felt that she had been an instrument in the 
hands of Providence to perform an act, of which the memory 
must ever be one of her sweetest reflections. 

They journeyed on swiftly, but to the impatient Blanche 
the moments lagged. At length, within a short mile of the 
cottage, they had reached the summit of a steep hill which 
led durecUy to the Abbey, and then the well-known and oft- 
remembered view burst upon her enraptured sight. The 
graceful river meandering peacefully through the lovely 
country, its banks studded with picturesque and highly 
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ornamental coimtnr seats ; the range of Inxnnant hanging^ 
woods of Biyendale rising to the yiew, those woods so be- 
loved hj her as the seene of many a happy day. It was 
there the^r had passed those festive hours of miith and glee 
when, havin? spent the morning in rowing and fishing in the 
stream which flowed below the wood, they spread their rejuist 
beneath some shady tree and feasted with rostio simplioily. 
Every spot that she now passed told a tale of bygone days, 
and Blanehe felt, notwithstanding all her happiness, that uie 
tears were flowing fast firom her eyes. 

"Dear Herbert, dear Evelyn! how mnoh yon have 
suffered since you left this sweet placet" she exclaimed. 
" Thank God, tnat is all over ! and what joy it will be, dear 
grandmamma, to welcome them back to their loved and 
lovely home. But look," she continued with enthusiasm, 
as they now arrived at a part of the road which revealed the 
whole of the Abbey, " there it is ! there is the tower, that 
pretty oriel window with the roses always in full bloom." 
And although the fine old trees were still leafless, although 
summer had not brought its beauties to perfection, still a 
bright setting sun threw a ray of cheerful gloiy over the 
whole scene which seemed to smile a welcome to the noble 
girl. 

Familiar faces now greeted her on every side, and in a few 
minutes more the carriage stopped before the gate of the 
cottage, which was only separated from the Abbey by a 
plantation, through which a path led to the terrace- waUL of 
the Abbey. 

It was a happy sight to see the delight with which the 
good Mrs. Cecil led the way to her drawing-room. When 
tnere, she turned, and enfolding Blanche in a tender embrace, 
said, " Thanks to you, my child, my noble generous girl, that 
I am thus blessed! — Blanche," she contmued, when they 
were seated side by side on the sofa, her grandchild's hand 
pressed within her own, " Blanche, I scarcely dared hope to 
oe spared for such happiness. But God is merciful. He has, 
it is true, tried me m His wisdom, but now He has wiped 
the tears of bitterness from my ejres. Those I now sned 
are tears of joy and gratitude, x ou, my dear child, have 
indeed proved yourswf worthy the great trust which has 
been vested in you. But for you and our excellent duke I 
should have sunk in sorrow to my grave, parted from the 
son of my affections, and wretched at the idea of hia 
sufferings. 
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" But, dearest grandmamma," Blanche replied, kissing the 
hand which held her own, " do not thus praise me for 
the little I have done. Believe me, I do not deserve it. My 
actions have been purely selfish. You know my feelings are 
80 completely interwoven with every circumstance connected 
with my dear uncle> that their gratification, I fear, has been 
the inoitinff cause. You must not say more than that you 
rejoice with me that we have found a friend, oh ! such a 
fnend ! as this charming duke, who has with such unprece- 
dented kindness assisted me in the performance of filial duty. 
Yes, dear grandmamma, I indeed consider myself in tie 
li^ht of a daughter to my uncle. And," she continued, 
hiding a blushing cheek in the bosom of her delighted and 
venerable auditor, " you know that one day I shall have a 
right to the envied title. Herbert knows that I love him, 
and has told me that he loves me. In my neculiar situation, 
and with his lofby ideas, I have been forcea almost to be the 
wooer; but tell me, dear grandmamma, that you do not 
think me unmaidenly for navine so openly avowed this 
cherished a£fection, and I shall be happy." 

" I have only to say, my much-loved girl, that all your 
actions have been marked with excellence and purity. I 
honour and respect you, my darling, for thus confessing an 
attachment which has for its basis everything that is good 
and noble. As long as you live, Blanche, — ^and may you 
long be spared to be a blessing to all those around you, — in 
prosperity, and even in adversity, this act of your young 
heart will always present itself to you with a brightness that 
nothing can tarnish. You will think of it, and the remem- 
brance of your fond grandmother may accompany the recol- 
lection, and recall to your mind how she blessed you, — how she 
called upon the Almighty to bless you, and to reward you for all 
your tender kindness to those she so dearly loves. You have 
a mother's ^atitude, my child,— an aged mother's prayers. 
I may not live to see your happiness : age and sorrow have 
drawn my days nearly to their close ; but trust my words, 
Blanche, that you will be happy — trust the experience of an 
old woman who has seen, that God heaps temporal rewards 
98 well as punishment." 
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CHAPTEE XLI. 

" still the Tjlae streamlet guslieth — 
Still the broad river rusheth — 
Still the caloi silence hiistieth 

The heart's disease; 
But ^«rlio shall bring our meetings 

Backa^ain? 
What shall recall thy greetings- 
Loved in vain ? " 



Who can describe the feelings of ecataay with which the 
Cecil family returned to their dearly-prized home — the seat 
of all their best enjoyments, and which they had beliercd 
they had relinaniBbed for ever P With grateful joy Captain 
Cecil supported his still feeble wife from the carriage, and 
assisted ner to seat herself within the fine old Grothic porch, 
which served as the entrance to the great hall of the Abbey. 
He wished her to gain composure, before she entered tae 
home of her heart, where every object which met her eye 
would serve to renew the agitation which happiness now 
caused her to feel. It was here that most of her children 
first drew breath ; here their tender infancy was reared with 
care — here their innocent childhood sported — their cttreless 
youth grew up in virtue and happiness. 

If there are any names known among men that awaken 
tender sentiments in the breast more than others, they are 
the names of father, mother, spouse, child, brother, and 
sister ; with these our thoughts are recalled to home — that 
spot within which lies all that is most dear to the human 
heart. To be absent from it, is one of the saddest grievances 
of life — and the remembrance, when distant and hopeless of 
return, sinks the spirits into deeper depression. Its very 
dust seems precious to the exile ; its very comer becomes, 
in his eyes, a sort of consecrated ground, the thoughts of 
which often touch the heart with more acute interest than 
can be raised by scenes more rich or objects more splendid. 
These are the feelings which the God of nature has im{>lanted 
in the mind of man ; and base and vile is he who strives to 
erase them, intimately as they are connected with our very 
best aifections. 

Captain Cecil, who knew what it was to think of his home, 
as of a joy past and gone, now with gratitude and happiness 
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f[mtd faimself agaia sitting^uxides " his Tine and his fig*tree," 
in peace and comfort. 

Blanche was at the do<»r to receire them, end the presence 
of her» who had been indeed to them .as an angel of light, 
seemed to complete their perfect happiness. 

Herbert, for the first time, was now free to poor forth to 
his beloved and noble cousin all the emotions which had so 
long, though secretly, been cherished in his heart. So truly 
happy was lihe sweet girl in the presence of so many loved 
objects— so free and unshackled did she feel thus removed 
from the constraint which had impeded every flow of youthful 
sentiment — that, little selfish as was her nature, she was only 
mindM <^ what was immediately passing before her eyes. 
She saw her unde with his fine manly countenance beaming 
with chastened happiness. It is true, the furrows which 
oare had deeply planted on his brow had not yet vanished ; 
but still she fancied in her joy, that every hour they were 
becoming less perceptible. B!er aunt, too, ^ough still deli- 
cate, omj required what she now enjoyed, soon to be quite 
herself again. And her dear Evelyn was by her side ; and 
Herbert ! — ^that Herbert, for whose society she had so long 
sighed, for whom her young heart had felt such true and dis- 
mterested kpidness. This was all that she saw, and Evelyn's 
pale cheek and dejected manner escaped her usually quick 
attention. 

After a few days of almost intoxicatmg delight, she was 
suddenly sobered and saddened by finding Evelyn in tears. 
She had unexpectedly entered ker room, after an absence of 
some hours, Herbert having been rowing her on the river. 
Evelyn had deeiined being of the party, on the plea of having 
her oooks to arrange ; but when Blanche rushed joyfully 
into the apartment, scarcely expecting, however, still to find 
her there, she was shocked to see hir sitting by the open 
casement in an attitude of despondency. The oooks were all 
lying about in eonfdsion untouched. Blanche's gay coun- 
tenance immediately clouded with sympathy. " lify own 
sweet Eveljm," she said, affectionately kissing her, " what is 
the matter P I hoped and thought that all your piefs were 
Cfver. What is it, dearest P Tell me, whose heart is wrapped 
up in your happiness. Alas ! have I been so absorbed by 
my own blissful feelings, as to have suffered any grief to have 
reached you witiiout mv heeding it P Confide in me, dear 
Evelyn, and be assured that I can never be really happy 
while my sweet sister is sad." 

s 2 
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'* Nay, dearest Blanche," replied Evelyn, wiping away hey 
tears, aad endeavouring to look cheerful ; " pray do not 
speak thus. To see you and dear Herbert so deservedly and 
perfectly happy, to me ought to be quite sufficient joy. Do 
not heed my fooUsh depression : it will wear away. You 
must attribute it to the state of my nerves ; they are weak 
at present, and just on my return to this belovea home are 
still further tried. My native air will soon restore me ; and 
really, Blanche, as I sit at this window, and look at the 
lovely prospect— that shining river so pure, so glassy— 
yon<ler picturesque spire, rising from amidst the venerable 
trees which surround it — ^the pretty parsonage peeping from 
between them — ^it appears to me so beautiful — so exquisite— 
that I believe I weep for joy ;" but as she pronounced these 
last words, a deep shuddering sigh belied them. 

Blanche looked at her gravely and mourniully. She was 
silent ; but her quick perception and penetrating judgment 
were soon set to work ; and the thoughts of Julian s neglect^ 
and its probable effect on the affectionate mind of Evelyn, 
again occurred to her. ** There is more here than meets the 
eye," she inwardly ejaculated: but with tact she did not 
then pursue the subject ; and quickly changing it, spoke of 
other things; so that when the dinner-bell rang, tne two 
fair cousins obeyed its summons, both apparently in cheerful 
spirits. 

However, Blanche reflected long and seriously upon the 
foregoing incident ; and reverting at the same time to past 
occurrences, the idea came more forcibly to her mind than 
ever, that Evelyn was actually mourning over the coldness 
and estrangement of Julian. She felt Uiat she stood in a 
difficult position ; and notwithstanding her averseness to in- 
terfere in matters of such deep importance, that she was in 
a manner called upon to instruct Julian in the extent of the 
feelings which his strange conduct had called forth, convinced* 
as she was also, that whatever might be the circumstances 
which now influenced him, his affection for Evelyn had beea 
too real to be so soon destroyed. > 

A letter was at length despatched to Lord Clairville* 
written with great caution, it is true; but still disclosing 
enough of Evelyn's supposed sentiments to call upon some 
decided conduct in him. 

Although Blanche had hesitated for some time before 
taking so decided a step, the instant her letter was gone 
beyoud the readi of recall, she felt happy and satisfied at- 
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her decision ; and looked upon the pensive Evelyn \7itl1 the 
pleasurable sensation, that the consciousness of having 
laboured for her happiness was calculated to produce. 
- However, an incident soon occurred which filled her with 
dismay ; and poor Blanche began to apprehend that, with 
the purest intentions, and notwithstanding all her delibera- 
tion, she had acted most unwisely. 

" Evelyn," said Captain Cecil one morning, as they were 
all assembled at the oreakfast-table, " I have heard to-day 
from our excellent duke/' Evelyn, who was officiating as 
tea-maker, made no reply; but the now watchful Blanche 
was startled by seeing ner cheek turn to an ashy paleness. 
** I had asked him," her father continued, ** to come to us 
here to witness the happiness he has contributed to form, 
and to go over with me some of the happy scenes of our boy- 
hood : to my great regret, however, he nas refused us. But 
Herbert," Captain Cecil added, turning to his son, as if 
desirous of more attention than the silent and busily-occu- 
inied Evelyn seemed inclined to lend him, while at the same 
time he took a letter from his pocket ; " here's a deeper 
cause of ^ef to me, though I thinjc you must give me credit 
for some insight into politics, when i told you that the pre- 
sent ministry would not stay in a month. The duke con- 
firms me completely in this oelief, by telling me that he has 
applied for the situation of Grovemor-General in India, and 
that in a few months, he will probably be removed from us 
for many, many years. What can possess such a man to 
accept such a situation,— -one who is above it, both in station 
and fortune,— I ean never imasine ; and I shall be surprised 
if this country suffers a man or his abilities and usefulness to 
leave it. But,"— Captain Cecil was continuing, when a 
scream from Blanche arrested his attention, and m another 
moment he saw Evelyn fainting in her brother's arms. 

It was some time before she recovered, and then she was 
so languid and faint that her father carried her up stairs and 
laid her upon her bed, where Blanche requestea she might 
be left in perfect quiet, whilst she took her seat by her 

^w She was long silent, and during this interval the mind of 

li^^ Blanche was not inactive. The whole truth, the history of 

f^ all the secret sorrow which was clouding the fair prospects 

^ of poor Evelyn, was now revealed. She loved the duke !— - 

le " and Blanche trembled for her happiness, for could she be 

^^/ beloved in retom by one so different in age and station, one 
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Yrhose talents and elevated rank had always placed bim npoli 
a pinnacle, to which few had dared to aspire r But still, she 
thought again of all his tender kindness to the family — ^the 
extraordinary interest which he had taken in their welfare— 
the affectionate manner in which he had ever expressed him- 
self in their hehalf, and a feeling of new-bom hope brightened 
within her bosom. However, all was a dark unoertainty, 
and she felt that the happiness of Evelyn was at a nerilous 
stake. She thought, too, of Julian— of tne hopes ana expee- 
tations she had so indiscreethr imparted to him, and the prO' 
bable results of her letter. Reflection beeame most painxol; 
but her attention was now called towards Evelyn by hearing 
her suppressed sobs, and Blanche oould no longer remain 
silent. She imclosed the curtain, and throwing herself on 
the bed by the weeping Evelyn, kissed her repeatedly as slie 
said, *' Tell me, dearest, whiot is all thisP unburthen your 
mind to your tenderest friend. Bely on my honour, my best 
sympathy ; and be assured that, when once your overcharged 
mind is relieved by confiding in one who can feel for your 
every sorrow, your every vexation, that you will be far less 
oppressed, and better able to struggle with the grief whioh 
now overwhelms you. Speak to me, my Evelyn, and do not 
thus afflict me." 

Still Evelyn spoke not, moved not, while the silent tears 
rolled slowly down her pale cheeks* At that moment the 
door of the apartment opened, and Captain Cecil entered 
hastily, his countenance beaming with joy. 

" My darling child I " he said, approadiing the bed and 
taking her hand, " I have news for you that X know will 
cheer you. Yes, dear Evelyn, I have long seen how miKsh 
you have been suffering ; it has been agony to me, you may 
well believe, to see my child — ^my best-l>eloved, tmhai^y. 
But, cheer up, sweetest, he is come — all is explained, and 
you have now nothing to do but to compose yourself-^ get 
up— smooth those dishevelled locks — bathe those teanul 
eyes, and prepare to receive at your feet the most devoted of 
lovers." 

Whilst her father spoke, Evelyn listened with distended 
eyes, which brightened as he proceeded in his speech. She 
sat upright, ana her fine hair, escaped from the oomb, flowed 
around her shoulders ; her countenance, whieh was pale as 
marble, when her father first approached her, was sufinsed, 
by degrees, with a faint tint of pink ; her hps were paarted— 
her eye glanced wildly around, and in a tone of voice which 
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at once denoted surprise, terror, and joy, she almost screamed 
out, " Whom do you mean P" 

So wild was ker look and roice, that her father quite 
started and looked in dismay at Blanche, who, seated on the 
bed by her cousin, and almost supporting her in her arms, 
seemed scarcely less agitated than the poor girl whose dis- 
tress «he was so anxious to alleviate. 

" Whom do I mean, my dear Erelyn P" her father replied, 
eridently alarmed at the excited state of his child, " who can 
I mean but one P " . 

" One ! there is but one, indeed ! But, tell me, quickly, I 
beseech you, his name." And she covered her face with her 
hands, and bent her head upon her cousin's shoulder. 

*• My dear Evelyn, this is all very unlike you, my gentle 
enduring child ; but,'* continued the distressed father, sighing 
heavily, "it is all my fault. All that you have endured for 
ine and mine has shaken your nerves and destroyed your 
health ; but your reward is at hand : Julian is here, all love, 
all tender anxiety, to make you the happiest of the happy." 

** Julian ! " groaned the suffering girl. But she moved not 
her head from the shoulder upon which it rested ; and the 
terrified father soon perceived that she had relapsed into 
another fainting-fit. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

" It came nt length ; o'er thy bright Uue eye the film was Katherin|r flut. 
And an afwfiil shade pass'd o'er thy hrowj the deepest and the last ; 
In thicker gushea strove thy breath— we raised thy drooping head, 
A moment more— the final pang— and thou wert of the dead." 

Wb left Lady Fiorence St. John in all the anguish of mind 
which the intelligence of her child's danger had created, 
journeying with the utmost speed to his side, yet in the 
mtense anxiety of her feelings, thinking none seemed to par- 
ticipate with her in the desire of accelerating their progress. 
Her suspense was one of a dreadful nature ; while the time 
which must yet intervene ere she could reach her boy offered 
leisure for the most harrowing and startling reflections. At 
times she would ask the fearful questions, — "Was this a 
dispensation sent from the Almighty in mercy or in ven- 
geance P Was the Divine arm lifted up to smite or to 
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reclaim ? Was the blood of an innocent child required to 
waBh out the sins of the mother P" Unhappy Florence ! she 
was not the first sinner whose conscience acknowledged the 
justice of Grod in the sorrows He inflicts ; and we may not 
wonder at the view she took of misfortune, unacquainted with 
it as she had hitherto been. She felt now that she could 
deplore in sackcloth and ashes the sin which she believed had 
brought judgment upon her. That she had until now par- 
taken largely of the bounty of Heaven, with listless and 
thankless indifference ; that she had trodden the path of life 
and seen Providence only in its brigntness and beauty ; but 
that now she was made to feel and recognise the hand of God, 
when it guides the whirlwind and directs the storm. 

There were still other feelings to enhance the misery of 
that dismal journey. How could she face the husband whom 
she had virtually aojured, without agony and burning shame P 
And his upbraidings, — ^how bitter woiUd they be for her 
heartless desertion of her babes P She felt now that she 
could crouch low before his knees for forgiveness, so abject 
are sin and grief combined. But everything was light to her 
in the scale, when compared to the horrid anticipations of the 
state in which she would find her poor, beautiful, little 
Harry. 

Her heart perfectly failed within her as she approached her 
home. When she entered the park gates, she nad not cou- 
rage to inquire for news of her child, but covered her eyes, 
lest she should read in the looks of the woman who opened 
the gates a confirmation of her worst fears. 

The carriage at length stopped ; the door was opened, and 
Lady Florence sprang out and rushed into the nail. Sho 
there encountered Mr. St. John, who was evidently expecting 
her. His countenance wore the expression of the deepest 
grief, mingled with displeasure. He approached her with 
sternness ; but when his eye fell upon her agonized features 
—•when he beheld the inroads which only a few hours of 
misery had stamped upon her countenance, her humbled, 
altered mien, so unlike the haughty, indifierent Florence, his 
heart, which was also softened and subdued by sorrow, 
melted : he checked the words of reproach which were upon 
his lips, and catching her fainting form in his arms, he 
pressed her tenderly to his bosom, and burst into tears, while 
sobs such as only proceed from the breast of a man, shook his 
whole frame. 

" Oh ! St, John ! " shrieked the miserable woman, " in 
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mettj be not thus kind. Spurn me, trample upon me, cast 
me off; but shelter not in your boBom one who is the cause 
of all this wretchedness. But my child, St. John ! tell me of 
my child 1 Is he dead P *' And she stood wildly staring in 
^e face of her husband. 

"Not dead, but " 

" Dying ! " screamed the mother ; and she would have 
fallen senseless up4>n the marble floor, had not she been sup- 
}>orted by the weepins attendants, who conveyed her into the 
nearest room and laia her upon a sofa. 

It was some time before sne was restored to consciousness ; 
and on af^ain opening her eves, she beheld, as if in mockery 
of her gnef, exactly before ner, a larare full-length portrait of 
her lovely boy. He was painted rioing upon the identical 
pony which was the cause of all this woe. It wbb a splendid 
picture ; the countenance beaming with animation, joy, and 
nealth. But what a torturing sight to this unhappy mother ! 
It was the image of the sweet Harry as she had left him ; 
and now in what a state would she find himP Oh! the 
horror of her mind at that moment I She covered her face 
with her hands, to shut out the maddening sight ; she wept 
upon the bosom of the husband she had deceived. Now she 
thought of him only as the father of her child ; grief made 
common cause between them, and it was a support to And 
herself with him. Strange inconsistency! but so it was. 
She now dung for consolation to him, who, a brief space 
before, she would gladly have engaged never more to have 
seen. 

His arm supported her as she with faltering steps sought 
the chamber of the expiring child. At length, in shuddermg 
silence it was gained, and Lady Florence stood by the couch 
of the sufferer. There he lay, on the same little bed where 
oftentimes she had seen him stretched in healthful slumber ; 
his round cheek flushed with the crimson hue of sleeping 
infancy ; his sunny locks clustering about his fair brow ; his 
smiling mouth half open, disclosing his pearly teeth. How 
different was he now 1 His cheeks were pale and discoloured ; 
his eyes sunk and closed, but not in refreshing slumber. It 
was the torpor occasioned by the frightful accident. His 

f olden curls had idl been cut off; his head was covered with 
andages, upon which were many drops of blood. The lips 
which were so fresh, so dewy, were now compressed and 
livid. 
'* My child ! my child I " she exclaimed in accents ^ " 
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betokened a heart pierc«d witli bitterest angnkh. " O aqr 
God ! upon my own liead have I het^d this misery ; for my 
own sins I now bleed ! " 

Portwo nights and days did this unhappy woman remain 
by the side of her child. No force, no persuasion could move 
her. On her knees was she almost constantly fixed, with her 
lips pressed to the little nnoonscioas hand thrown listlessly 
upon the corerlet. The hand once so ronnd and dimpled be- 
came erery hour more pale and attenuated. 

It was a sight which might have afflicted the eoldest heart, 
to have seen this lovely, though faulty woman, in the attitude 
of grief and humiliation she had taken, and who, with her 
fair hair hanging in strange disorder ever her face and neck« 
resembled a Magdalen in some Scriptural painting. 

It was some time before she was aware of the oecasional 
visits to the room of a mild, lady-like looking- woman, who was 
in o(Histant attendance in the sick chamber. She was the wifis 
of the clergyman of the parish, who had onlj lately been pre- 
sented to the Hving, and as yet unacquainted with Lady 
Florence. 

On hearing of the accident which had happened at the 
Park, aware of the absence of the mother, she had instantly 
repaird to the spot to offer every assistance in her power to 
the wounded child. She found everything in the utmost 
confusion, and dismay seemed to render every one powerlej^ 
There was no mother's hand to smooth the pillow of the in* 
teresting little sufferer ; and Mrs. Yemon's offered services 
were accepted with gratitude by the distracted father. Shs 
had intended to relinquish her post when Lady Florence 
arrived ; but she soon perceived that her presence was more 
than ever required. Not for the poor child, for he was be- 
yond the reach of her care; and was slowly, but surely 
sleeping away the last remnants of existence. It was th!e 
wretched mother to whom her care must be directed. 

With grief— almost with terror — Mrs. Vernon viewed the 
blank and hopeless state of her mind — the unohristianlike 
despair which marked the sorrow of Lady Florence. She 
endeavoured to whisper words of comfort ; but they were un- 
heeded, or received with impatience ; stiU she was not to be 
repulsed, but tried to make allowances for the despair of a 
mother. She knew not how her misery was aggravated by 
the torture of self-reproach ; or that busy memory brought 
before the afflicted woman all her faults— all the events of h«r 
misspent life. 
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Conld she rM&ember the few last monthg, And in her 
ifAorance of all religion, not despair? She Mt that the 
hand of God was upon her, and in the benighted state of her 
feelings beHeved that there was no hope left ; that she was 
lost alike to happiness in this world and in the next. Over^ 
whelmed, prostrate, and forlorn, she did indeed present a 
hamiliatinff speetade of one who monms without hope. . No 
pKrayer for nelp escaped her lips. Deep groans and exclama- 
tions of despair ooeasionallj mirst from her ; but from these 
S'aeulations Mrs. Vernon turned with sorrow. They were 
le accents of impotent f^ief, not humble, submissive sup- 
plications for aid. 

'' If she could but ^aj," thought this excellent woman, 
" strength might be vouchsafed to her." Alas 1 she guessed 
not that she beheld a woman who, had it not been for the 
thunderbolt whic^ had fallen in her path, would ere that 
iQOment have broken every law, both human and divin^^ 
have heaped dis^;raoe upon herself, — ^her husband, — the child 
whose approaching eod she now mourned with such appal- 
ling frensy. This knowledge would have taught Mrs. Vernon 
why she dared not pray ; but still she would have whispered 
liope. 

At length this wretched scene is dosed : the little Harry 
has bresfflied his last sigh, his innocent spirit is released. His 
few last moments, however, were far from tranquil. A fierce 
struggle shook his little frame i and his mother's eye was 
upon nim during this conduding conflict. She had roused 
herself from the state of stupefaction into which she had 
IsUen ; and even supported her poor boy in her arms, whilst 
^e attendants vainiv endeavoured to force nourishment 
between his firmhr-clenohed teeth : but it soon was ended. 
The dhild was dead ; and the mother was carried in a lifeless 
state from the apartment. 

Many were the hours that she remained nearly in a state 
of unconsciousness ; and even when sense appeared again to 
have returned, she neither spoke nor wept. It was not until 
Mrs. Vernon brought to her bedside the two other little 
boys, that the ice-bolt which had fallen upon her heart seemed 
inoHned to melt. A glance of one of the children who stood 
by her side brought the image of her lost Harry before her, 
in health and l^auty, reflected in the countenance of his 
brother ; and nature found relief in a violent burst of tears. 
She wept, indeed, long and bitterly ; and Mrs. Vernon 
singled tears of the most sincere sympathy with those of the 
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wretched mother ; and like the good Samaritan^ resolved not 
to leave her until she had " poured oil and wine " into the 
wounds of her heart. However, it was long ere there was 
any diminution of those paroxysms of frantic grief which 
succeeded the stupor into which she at first sank ; and Mrs. 
Yernon, on finding how futile were aU her endeavours to 
soothe her, almost despaired of being of service ; for to those 
moments when she bewailed in the most heart-breaking and 
frenzied manner the misfortune which had befallen her, suc- 
ceeded hours of sullen insensibility to everything around. 

Por some days after the death of the child, she refused to 
see her husband ; and then, acting always on the excitement 
of the moment, she suddenly desired that he might be ad- 
mitted into her presence. 

Mr. St. John, from a long subjection to the dominion of 
fashion, had alike suffered his feelings and his dress to be 
ruled according to her decrees, and would have been perhaps 
as much shocked to have departed from the quiet coldness of 
manner prescribed, as his plain gentlemanly toilette. Still he 
was by no means deficient in kindhess of heart and good 
feeling, and from having ever been an indulgent and con- 
siderate husband, had really grown into the habit of tKe 
affection which his conduct seemed to evince. He had wit- 
nessed the wretchedness of his wife as she sat by the death- 
bed of the poor boy, and had felt that the pale neglected 
figure before him called forth more tenderness from his 
heart, than the beautiful and splendidly attired being he had 
60 gloried in calling his own. He now fain womd have 
mingled his tears of anguish with hers, and he hovered near 
the door of the apartment which he was forbid to enter, wiUi 
the tenderest soucitude. Touched by the hand of sorrow, 
the arrogance of prosperity, with the tastes which prosperity 
engenders, had vanished away. He had stood by the cold 
remains of his beautiful boy ; not as the man of fashion— 
not as the influential county man — ^not as the hospitable enter- 
tainer of titled guests, but as the bereaved fatner, who felt 
how inadequate was every earthly distinction to save the 
heart from anguish in the evil day. 

It was thus softened and subdued that Mr. St. John found 
himself in the darkened chamber of his wife. She was re- 
clining upon a couch, which he immediately approached ; and 
bending over it, kissed her pallid cheek, which rivalled in 
whiteness the lace frill of the cap she wore. She spoke not» 
but motioned that he should seat himself by her side. They 
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were both for some minutes silent, bnt convulsire sighs which 
proceeded from the lips of Lady Florence, seemed to speak of 
violent and contending emotions. At length, to the dismay 
and astonishment of the affrighted husband, she suddenly 
rose, and prostrating herself at his feet, exclaimed, " St. John, 
you know not what a wretch kneels at your feet — ^forgive me 
—pardon your erring wife I " She then with a rapidity and 
Tenemence of utterance resembling the ravings of delirium, 
poured forth the history of her love for Julian. She concealed 
no one circumstance — she extenuated in no way her conduct 
—but threw herself at once unreservedly upon his mercy 
and forbearance. 

There was much of repentance and humility in this con- 
fession of Lady Florence, and as such it was to be approved ; 
still on further examination we might find that she was 
merely obeying the dictates of a morbid sensibility which 
she mistook for a virtuous resignation of her errors. She 
imagined, moreover, that she had removed her guilt — ^that 
she had expiated her offence, by thus acknowledging her fault ; 
but she had but a frail foundation for this idea. A moment's 
self-examination would have proved its fallacy, and shown 
that her heart had still to be subdued by an influence which she 
had never truly sought ; for as yet she had not prostrated 
herself in true humility to the onlv mediating source from 
whence she could derive s'iipport ana obtain forgiveness. 

Lady Florence found more lenity in her husband than she 
merited. Unused to scenes or sentiment, he was agitated 
without well comnrehending why, and deficient in that acute 
sense of right which examines motives as well as iresults, 
feelings as well as actions, he thought her sense of guilt an 
exaggerated and over-wrought sentiment. His knowledge of 
a dissipated world so far beMended Lady Florence that he 
was aware the error of which she was now conscious, struck 
and humbled before him, would have been considered by half 
his acquaintance as SifoUe, a bagatelle. From what he could 
gather from her words, they proved Julian a very demure 
profligate, and his wife very nearly his victim ; but still the 
evil was merely in contemplation, and Mr. St. John's views 
only embraced realities. He was, however, shocked at the 
moment, and scarcely knew whether to raise his wife from 
the position she still kept at his feet, or leave the room with 
the dignity of an injured husband. But, as we have said 
before, his heart was softened. All was mourning and 
affliction without«»from the self-accused Florence he would 
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at leut neet tympathj and gratitttde ; no Mkywmpr the 
impulses of the moment, he lifted her &om the ^ound, and 
while he held her in a half-embraoe, promised fall pardon on 
the conditions that she would nev&e again meet willingly so 
dangerous and expert a seducer as he persisted in beiieTing 
Julian ; and that she should engage herself by a solemn tow 
to spend the next three years witii him in the seclusion <^ 
the Highlands, where he possessed an hereditary but long* 
neglected estate. 

Lady Florence promised everything. The greater the 
sacrifice, in the present excited state of her fedings, the more 
she appeared exalted in her own opinion. Howerer, to close 
a subject upon which tibtere is little satis£Mstkm in dweUing, 
suffice it to say, that Lady Florence in a few weeks departed 
with her family for Scotland. And in the stillness and tran- 
quillity of the country, surrounded by her children, and in 
tiie constant society oif a confiding husband, gained greater 
peace of mind than the noise and tumult of the world evw 
afforded her. 



CHAPTEE 3Xin. 

'* I stood here in vaj hwppy days. 

And everythkig was fair j 
I stand now in my alter'd mood. 

And marrel wbat they were. 
There is a change oome o*er the faifls, 

A shadow o'er the sky :— 
The shadow is from my own heart. 

The change in my own eye.*' 

Thx young Lord Clairvillev after a rapid journey, taken aa 
much to escape from himself, as from tne presence of those 
whose society was now so irksomte to him, found himself at 
length at Oakwood, the place which henceforth ought to form 
his sphere of usefulness and of happiness. But how truly 
desolate did this lorely spot appear to him !— 4ow fraught 
with associations which filled his mind with sadness and dis- 
traction. And as he roamed listlessly, and with the restless- 
ness of one dissatisfied with himself, through the desolate 
apartments, each spot told a tale connected with those scenes 
01 past happiness, contrasting painfully with the feelings 
which now nlled his he«rt. The happy daya of his youth ail 
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appeared before bia ima^atioa, as if in mockery of his 
present state, and busy, cmel memory conjured up scenes and 
lorms which agitated nim to a fearful extent. 

He saw Evelyn as she was before misfortune had blighted 
her bloom ; he remembered her happy joyous countenance, 
hez Hebe»like form as she glided tmrough these ver^ rooms, 
no thought of care obscuring for a moment her felicity, with 
trustful love beaming from her bright eyes, all confidence, all 
happiness. And then her ima^e, as he had last seen it» fell 
like a daric cloud upon his imagination ; so pale was she then, 
ao dejected, sq altered, but still so loyely ! Yet he had even 
tiien deserted her. And now that he was free, when he could 
lay at her feet fortune, rank, and happiness, he was fettered, 
ehfuned by a vow made in a moment or fatal mssion, and had 
indeed rendered himaelf unworthy of her. The next in suc- 
cession of these grim spectres of memory, he saw Herbert 
and his father, but not in loye and friendship did they smile 
upon him ; irowns were upon their brows, soom and contempt 
were depicted upon their countenances, and he felt that he 
must be despised as weak and perjured. His steps were next 
directed to his father's rooms, and they presented images 
which softened and unmanned him. As his eyes rested upon' 
objects which had been long so familiar to him, he could 
almost fancy that he saw the form of the venerable invalid 
still pressing the cushions of the sofa on which he used to 
redine. There stood his eas^-chair and footstool, and close 
to it was the low seat by its side, on which the kind Blanche 
was wont to sit and read to him for hours. The books from 
which he had derired so much solace were all scattered on 
tiie table ; and the crutches upon which he essayed sometimes 
to walk rested against the wall. The latter ^rears of the poor 
anfferer had been passed in misery and pain ; but he had 
submitted patiently to the trial, and was now at rest. At 
tiiis moment of darkness, Julian envied his dead father ; and 
with all the world before him, feU at this period that there 
was no happiness left for him on earth. Inconstant in virtue, 
variable in his resolutions, soft and ;^elding in his nature, yet 
perverse and stubborn against opposition, he had been unable 
to guide himself through the nippery paths of a dangerous 
world ; led by false licfaSbs to a precipice throatening ruin and 
destruction, life, whidi should have offered him every joy, 
now ^|)eaTed an insupportable calamity. 

In vain did the attentive domestics strive to rouse their 
dear young lord fhnBi the dcjeetion into which he had fallen. 
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The gamekeeper talked of the preserves— the stud groom dis- 
played the newly-broken colts — but all in vain; Julian 
seemed to have forgotten old tastes and pleasures, and only 
lived for sorrow and gloom. 

The days passed heavily and wretchedly; but still he 
remained at Oakwood, waiting with nervous anxiety for the 
arrival of every post. 

The newspapers had announced the death of Lady 
Florence's poor child ; but still he heard not from her. At 
times he felt inclined to reproach her with neglect and indif- 
ference ; and had he sacrificed all his best hopes for this ? 
Her love — ^her loveliness could alone repay him for all that he 
had renounced; and were they, too, to be withheld from 
him P At times he felt disposea to visit her at Marston, and 
demand the reason of this forgetfulness of his hopes and 
claims. But he quickly recollected that the captivating 
woman, whose charms and many thousand tendernesses had 
created a want and a void in his bosom, was now the mourn- 
ing mother. At such a time did he dare approach her with 
the whispers of unhallowed passion P A still uncorrupted 
monitor within his breast, said, " No," and he sou^t rather 
to quell the criminal turbulence of his own feelmgs, than 
venture to do her vrrong, by intruding his presence upon hep 
griefs. 

He was rewarded for even this trivial conquest over evil 
inclinations, by the additional self-control it lent him. Every 
hour that he passed away from the magic of the enchantress, 
diminished its power over his mind ; and awaking gradually 
as from a bewildering dream, he began to see her conduct, 
with his own, in a truer light. A shuddering horror evinced 
hisjudgment of it. 

The tranquillity of Oakwood, that abode of his happy and 
virtuous youth, assisted in working the happy change. Ifc 
afforded him ample time for reflection. He looked around 
upon his broad aomain — ^his beautiful possessions ; and he 
remembered that his rank and station required from him 
duties and serious care, which ought to occupy his mind. He 
had indeed a place to fill up ; he had acquired the power of 
making himself useful— of bestowing happiness. He was not 
like the tree in some remote wilderness, which scatters its 
blossoms to the wind, and bears its fruit unculled by anr 
human being ; but, on the contrary, his destiny was a high 
one. Thrown into the crowded paths of life, he began to be 
aware that his every action was of importance ; and would. 
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nerre either as example or warning to many whose eyes were 
now upon him. Was he then to cast aw ay the blessings 
which jProvidence had heaped upon him P W as he to live a 
life of infamy, who was called upon to aid the cause of virtue, 
by the means and influence placed in his keeping P He felt 
that guilt in his person would be doubly accursed by the evil 
effect it might work on others ; and he sought at once to shut 
from his memory the image of the lovely one who had lured 
him to his ruin, the unho^ pleasures, and variety of refined 
enjoyments with which the deformity of their sin was to be 
adorned. All this was well. But then the questions arose 
in his bosom ; was he not pledged**was he not bound— to 
take her to himself as much as if she had in reality quitted 
home and country for his sakeP Would not the nonfulfil- 
ment of his vow — ^that cursed promise he had made— as much 
compromise his honour as any other evasion where his word 
was engaged P He felt it would ; and when arrived at that 
point of the mental arguments which he constantly held with 
himself-— he would strike his forehead in despair ; and rush- 
ing forth into the open air as if his agonized feelings required 
space and breath, would walk for hours, seeking by corporeal 
exertion to quell the tumultuous conflict within his mind. 

At length a letter arrived. The well-known hand caused 
his heart to beat with a violence which made itself almost 
audible. He could scarcely summon strength and resolution 
to open it. His fate had reached its climax — ^his doom was 
sealed. At last, with a desperate effort, he tore open the 
important sheet, and read as follows :-— 

" The Almightj[, in vengeance, has afflicted me : my child 
has been the sacrifice for my sin. With a heart pierced by 
agony and remorse, I have thrown myself upon the mercy of 
my husband. I go with him to-morrow to Scotland. It is 
there X am hencemrth to draw out my miserable existence ; 
it is there I must endeavour to forget you. O Julian I how I 
have loved you I But it is a sinml passion, and has drawn 
down upon my devoted head such a retribution! Julian, 
I have made a solemn vow never again to see you. Help me 
to keep it^or I am still weak*-I still carry the venom in my 
heart. Farewell, Julian ! — I bid jou an eternal adieu ! In 
the happiness, which « fearful insight into futuritv tells me 
you wtlf one day enjoy with the thriccblessed Evelyn, think 
©f Florence<*-think of one who— -Alas ! alas 1— still I sin.— 
God bless you, Julian ! " 

The perusal of this letter conveyed to the heart of Julia^ 

T 
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feelings of a very mingled description. Tears^Hicalding teartf, 
rested on his manly cheek, as he traced evidences of passion 
still existing — ^still consuming, and that, too, in defiance of 
the supposed judgments of offended Heaven. But it was 
him she loved — and he at least might look with lenity on 
her crime. The freedom he had gained did not at the 
moment give that sense of satisfaction to his mind which he 
had once supposed it would. At first he thought he had 
been too lightly resigned ; and the pride of man was chafed 
at bein^ thus cast off. A second reading showed that the 
renunciation had been imperatively called for : and not made 
without effort. " Poor Florence ! " he sighed, 

" Had we never loved so blindly- 
Had we never loved so kindly. 
Never met, or never parted—" 

He could not conclude the verse ; and for the sncoeeding 
week, which he passed in solitude and gloom, was in fact the 
broken-hearted lover. 

The adieus of the unfortunate Florence were read again 
and again ; and, as by a strange fatality, so often was the 
name and image of her unconscious rival brought before the 
mind of Julian. By degrees the happiness which the jealous 
apprehensions of the one anticipated he should some day 
enio}r with the other, became a favourite subject of his spe^ 
culations. He felt, it is true, while thus indulging them, 
guilty of a heartless infidelity to Lady Florence ; but still the 
thoughts of Evelyn would recur to his mind, bringing with 
them almost a sanctifying influence; and, at any rate, a 
tranquillizing one. 

He thought of her in the sphere which she was so fitted to 
adorn : the mistress of his home — ^the guardian spirit which 
was to direct his future life. At Oakwood, how would she 
throw' life and lustre over its halls ! what gladness would she 
diffuse! what good would she communicate! And then, 
what joy to place her in so fair a home ! Pleasure danced in 
his eyes whilst these ideas passed through his mind. What 
happ^r anticipations I what a life was promised him of felidty 
and virtue ! But then again his brow grew dark ; the image 
of the heart-broken woman he had lovm interposed between 
these joyful prospects. Was he so soon to show the lightaew 
of his vows--^ cold forgetfulness of her and her misfortunes P 
It must not be. Her past devotion called for consideratimu 
Ho would spend a period of widowhood, ere she should leam 
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that lie Had dared to be happy with another. He wonld 
travel, and at the end of a year or two, return to claim his 
cousin for his bride; while, through the good offices of 
Blanche, the. kindly feelings which he knew existed for him 
should be kept alive, and fanned into a warmer nature. 

A letter from Lady de Oressy made some change in these 
satisfactory arrangements. It told him tlu^t Evel3m was ill 
and suffermg ; that deep dejection had taken possession of 
the once livSy girl ; that she spoke much and anxiously of 
his continued absence from their happy circle, from which 
there was now no power to withhold him ; and that although 
she had never mentioned his neglect with reference to herself, 
Blanche fully believed his inattention and indifference was 
the secret cause of all her sorrow. 

That day Julian passed in solitude, pacing with measured 
steps the marble length of Oakwood Hall; his night was 
fearfully disturbed and restless, but when his valet obeyed 
the simimons of his unusually early bell, he was desired to 
order his travelling-carriage and four horses to be at the door 
in less than two hours ; and before a tardy April sun had 
well arisen over the fir-crowned hills of Oakwood, Julian was 
on his road to Eiversdale. 



CHAPTEEXLIV.^ 

'* Ob 1 weep for those, the wearied, worn. 
Dragged downward by some earthly tie» 
By some vain hope— some vi^ier love, 
Who loathe to live, yet fear to die." 

On reaching the pretty village of Eiversdale, Julian left 
his carriage, and proceeded immediately to the Abbey. He 
was ushered into the library, where he was soon joined by 
Captain Cecil and his son ; and without waiting for any ques« 
tions or remarks upon Ids sudden appearance, his stoiy was 
at once and briefly told. With perfect and estimable frank- 
ness—for it was joined with deep contrition — ^he gave them 
the history of his entanglement with Lady Florence, and the 
interruption it had offered to his affection for Evelyn. He 
* painted in glowiag but natural colours all that he had endiired 
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£rom ao^ifih of mind dniing even the moment of most glaring 
uifatiiAtion«— how he repented of his weakness, even when 
most enthralled, — ^how falling he had fonnd his chains. He 
was now free. The unhappy woman had herself giren him 
his liberty. Aroiding all mention of the letter he had receired 
from Blanche, he declared that he was now at the Abber, not 
to throw himself npon the mercy of Evelyn — ^for he hoped 
her pure mind might never leam the history of his folly— 
but he came to supplicate for the forgiveness of her father, of 
her brother, whose feelings must have been outraged by his 
neglect of her for whom he had so long professed such Qeejp, 
such fervent love. He had oome to solicit Captain OeciTs 
permission to declare himself the suitor of his daughter, and 
to use his influence to remove any impression which his 
estrangement might have produced. 

Julian told his story well; while such real good feeling 
showed itself in all his words — such deep affection for Evelyn, 
audi horror of his own conduct, that Captain Cecil's heart 
was in a moment opened to one whom he had ever loved as « 
son. Indeed, he had arrived in so timely a moment, that his 
presence was most cordially welcomed by the poor father, 
who, wretched at the constant and evident misery of \m 
daughter, joyfully hailed the arrival of him, whose ardent 
aflection woiud, he believed, recall her to happiness. 

To see his beloved child happy was Captain Cecil's first 
and dearest wish ; and when he looked upon the handsome 
youth who stood before him, pleading his cause with all the 
manly eloquence of passion, although he attributed much of 
Evelyn's suffering to his inconsistent conduct, he still felt 
that he must forgive him, must rejoice at the prospect of her 
returning peace, and be glad that in one so deserving in 
many particulars he saw the future husband of his treasured 
daughter. 

. Eemembering how ill he had left her, and the fearful 
languor which her famting fit had caused. Captain Cecil waa 
most anxious again to see her, and himself communicate the 
intelligence which he guessed would prove a speedy restora- 
tive ; he therefore hastened to rejoin her, telling Julian how 
much her fainting had alarmed tnem, and the state of weak- 
ness which that fainting betokened. 

Julian suffered much pain at the corroboration of Blanche's 
history of Evelyn's illness, and Ihe belief that he had been 
instrumental to her indisposition ; and vet there was some- 
thing of satisfaction in the proof it gsfve him of being dear to 
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her, jsartieularly m he had imagined at times that her affec- 
tion for him was of too sisterly a character ever to expand 
into a mnch deeper feeling. In the midst of his folly, this 
idea had presented itself in the form of an excnse and solace, 
and then again as a cnrse ; bnt now it was banished, — ^both 
Captain Cecil and Herbert seemed to recognise in her senti* 
ments for him the tenderest love. The thought brought a 
warm glow to his agitated heart. 

" How long your father is in returning ! " he at length 
said, tired of waiting, and of the desultory conrersation they 
attempted to maintain. " Herbert, if you could feel the 
horrors of suspense I now endure, you would indeed pity 
me. Pray go and ask whether I may now see Evelyn. I 
have suffered so much lately from the misery of excitement 
and uncertainty, that, in truth, I can no longer support it." 

Herbert was about to comply with the request, when his 
fkther appeared. ^ He was verr pale, and in much agitation. 
He informed Julian that Evelyn was too ill to see any one, 
and that, in short, he had sent for the medical man. 

Here, indeed, was subject for distress ; and Julian felt 
overwhelmed by the alarm whie^ the anxious countenance 
of Captain Cecil betrayed. 

Evelyn, though recovered from her second fainting fit, was 
Suffering from a most pitiable state of nervous excitement, 
and her alarmed mother and the agitated Blanche hung over 
her, oppressed with painful anxiety. 

On tne arrival of the doctor, Blanche met him at the door, 
and in a few words mentioned her belief that agitation of 
mind was the cause of the invalid's present situation. He 
therefore administered a composing draught, and, to Mrs. 
Cecil's satisfaction, declared his wish of remaining in the 
adjoining apartment until he should ascertain the result. 
^ A deep sleep soon ensued, which in a measure re-assured 
them ; and leaving the slumbering Evelyn under the watchful 
care of her mother and Baehel, Blanche descended to the 
drawing-room to Julian, who she learnt was there alone, 
waiting for her. 

She dreaded, yet desired the interview. She had seen 
plainly, and wifh affright, that Evelyn certainly loved 
another; she wished, therefore, at once to remove the im- 
pression which her letter must have made. But this was a 
task most painful to her feelings ; and how bitterly did she 
deplore the indiscretion which, raising the hopes of Julian, 
would make him feel more keenly the sad reverse. She now 
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foresaw miiery in new sliapeB and fonns for those she loved. 
She knew the warmth of tJulian's attachment, which^ thougli 
cooled for a time, was too deeply rooted in his ver^ nature 
to be wholly eradicated, and now she saw him willing to 
sue humbly on his knees for the heart which never could be 
his. 

Her kind disposition was indeed most painfully distressed. 
How was she to break to him the afflicting truth? How 
rob him of the happ]^ belief she herself had created P Yet it 
must be done ; and in tears, and with agitation almost equal 
to his own, she entered the apartment. 

« My dear, kind Blanche!" he exclaimed, as he enfolded 
her in an affectionate embrace, ''tell me of Evelyn! tell me 
that she is better ! O Blanche ! do I deserve that she should 
suffer Uius for me, worthless, infatuated wretch that I have 
been ! But .if a whole life passed in loving her will in any 
way compensate for the pain I have caused her. Heaven 
knows I only wait her will, to beg at her feet permission thus 
to devote myself! Through afl my faults, Blanche, you 
know how her image has clung to my heart. Plead for me, 
dearest cousin 1 let me, too, see her 1 let me tell her of all my 
tender affection!" 

** Julian," said Blanche, with a countemmoe at once sad 
and grave, " I grieve for you bitterly, sincerely, and, alas ! it 
is I who have added to your sorrows." 

" Good God ! Blanche, what do you mean P Is there anv 
danger in her illness P Speak, Blanche, in mercy speak 1 
Julian exclaimed, wiih a pallid countenance. 

"There is no danger," Blanche replied, hesitatingly, "she 
onlv suffers from over-excited nerves. But, Julian, how 
will you leam that I have unintentionally deceived you P 
My poor dear Julian! how will you leam that the heart 
which you have come to claim Ifear Evelyn has now no 
power to bestow." 

Blanche looked at her cousin, and feared that with all her 
precaution she had still been too abrupt. She saw with 
terror how deeply he was affected by the increasing paleness 
of his features, and the trembling of his every fimb. He 
tried to speak, but the words died away on his lips 
imuttered. 

'' Julian," she said, taking his hand affectionately, " you 
must have couraee, and endeavour to bear with fortitude this 
blow. I have omy just discovered poor Evelyn's secret, and 
I feel stunned by the surprise. But I regret to say she most 
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essnrecily loves another; therefore it would be nnwise, it 
would be cruel, were I to oflTer you false hopes." 

Julian covered his face with his hands, and deep groans 
burst from his breast. 

,^ ** I have deserved all this," he exclaimed, " richly deserved 
it. However, the punishment is greater than I can bear. 
Blanche, are you certain of what you have just told meP 
Have I really no hope P" 

"I fear none," said Blanche, moumAilly; for it had long 
been her favourite wish that Evelyn should be the wife of 
Julian ; she also felt bitterly for him who now sat the image 
of despair. 

A painful pause ensued ; at length Julian started up, and 
approaching jBlanche, said in a low agitated tone, " Then I 
have no longer any business here — ^I shall go." 

" Not yet ; pray, Julian, wait at least until this evening, 
and then perhaps I ma;^ learn more upon this painful sub- 
ject," said Blanche, seeking to detain him. 

A servant entered the apartment at this moment to tell 
Blanche that Miss Cecil was inquiring for her. Before 
leaving him she exacted from Julian the promise that he 
would not quit the Abbey until she had again seen him. He 
mournfully consented to her wishes, and she hastened to the 
sick room. . 



CHAPTEE XLV. 

** Longr, long in sorrow too deep for repiniziE: 
Gloomy but tranquil ttiis bosom hath lain; 
And Joy coming now, Uke a sudden light shining, 
O'er eyelids long darken'd would bring me but pain." 

Thb Duke of Strathhaven was seated in his library, sur* 
sounded by papers evidently full of great and important 
a&irs. H!e had been giving audiences the whole morning, 
and his secretaries had just left him to complete the despatches 
which had been occupving his attention. His brow was 
clouded, and he looked unhappy as well as harassed. At 
length alone, he appeared to put aside business ; and shading 
his face with his hand, sighed deeply, as thoughts of a very 
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different natore from tlie affairs whidli luid pr^vioittaly en* 
grossed his attention parsed through his mind. 

He had that day learned from Dr. T , who bad been 

with him to solicit some appointment for a nephew, that on 
the prerions morning he had been sent for express to Eirers- 
dale Abbey to see the eldest Miss Ceoil, whose nerres wez« 
in so highly an excitable condition as rather to baffle the 
skill of the village apothecary, and much alarm the whole 
family. '* However, I did not find much the matter," con- 
tinued the good physician; "there was certainly mudi 
excitement, some disposition to hysteria, and an nncomfort* 
able degree of languor ; but those who know the Cecil family 
as well as your grace and m^^self, could have accounted for a 
good deal of the dear child's indisposition as I did, on meeting 
tne travelling equipage of the young Lord Clairville just 
leaving the Abbey gates." 

The duke felt that he should have put the same constmo- 
tion on Evelyn's illness as Dr. T— — , out he forbore all com^ 
ment. However, the picture which rose in his mind of the 
happy Julian quitting m triumph the Abbey, with his vows 
accepted, his love returned b^ the tender girl who was even 
now suffering from the emotion such circumstances would 
naturally create, was anything but cheering to one who loved 
devotedly, though hopelessly, as did the duke ; and the image 
gave rise to that despondency which his first solitary moment 
still further confirmed. 

He felt that all was over ; that even the faint gleam of hap- 
piness which he had in some degree encouraged, was now 
totally extinguished. Bat this was not all ; he was sensible 
that the strength of mind which had been his support in 
many a scene of difficulty, had been weakened by the softer 
emotions in which he had suffered himself to indulge, that 
the very spring of life, of action was stopped ; in short, that 
he was unmanned and degraded in his own opinion. " Shame, 
shame," he muttered, " smune upon this beatmg heart ! shame 
for the dotard thus to act the boy ! " Bat it was in vain that 
he thus schooled himself, in vain that he reproached himself 
for having in a sense " ifallen from his high estate." The 
poison was in his veins ; and in spite of his best efforts, the 
gentle form of Evelyn would intrude itself upon his fancy, 
with all the sweetness, all the enchanting softness which had 
so enthralled him. The recollection of that winning tender- 
ness which had sometimes noarked her manners to himself, 
when conversation had in a measure banished the oanstraini 
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die appeared too often to experience in his presence, now 
came still further to distract him. He reflected that there 
was a time when, sinking under the weight of poverty and 
iorrow, he might perchance have won her hand. He might 
have offered her wealth, rank, the most perfect devotion, 
happiness for her family ; in short, all that was desirable in 
Hfe, at a moment when Julian was far away, and he her only 
flay, her onlv assistance ; perchance he niight have bought 
her ! Could ne have been then resisted P The question was 
an insidious one, and brought a tide of regrets and warm 
emotions to his heart. He felt that he might have gained 
her! '*But no, no, God forbade it! I did not, I left her 
for her young lover," he exclaimed, as, rising from his chair, 
he paced the chamber with hurried steps. 

At this moment the groom of the chambers announced 
a visitor. The duke started, and endeavoured to smooth his 
raffled brow, for that visitor was the young Lord ClairyiUe, 
imder the knowledge of whose supposed happiness he was at 
the very moment writhing. But Julian stood before him, 
not as the proud, the happy lover, which his imagination had 
pictured ; but with a countenance so haggard, with an ex* 

Eression of grief so marked, that the duke, although his 
eart a moment ago was shut a^nst him with a feeling 
of jealousy, which even his exalted nature could not shake 
off, could not but feel instant compassion, mingled with 
sunrise at his sad am>earance. 

ThejT were both silent for a few moments after the first 
salutation. At length Julian spoke, but his voice trembled, 
and he could scarcely command himself to utter the words 
which faltered on his lips. 

"You have ever been a kind friend to me, the benefactor 
of those belonging to me. I now come to entreat one further 
act of friendship. Your grace, I hear, is going to India. 
May I implore you to take me out with you P You look 
incredulous, surprised, but I am in earnest. I must leave 
this country, and it must be for some decided purpose. 
I beseech your grace to confer this favour upon me. Let 
me be your secretary, let me live in your presence. From 
your great mind I may learn to bear the griefs which now 
oppress my heart." 

"OlairviUe, you perfectly surprise, bewilder me. What 
do you meanP What is the reason of this extraordinary 
proposal P A man of your fortune, your rank! Are you 
maa, raving, with all the happiness that is within your 
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reacli P " Here the duke's voice faltered, and hastily jjaiiig 
from his seat, he walked towards the window. 

"Happiness!" sighed Julian, 'Hhere is none under the 
sun for me. I am a wretched, miserable, rejected creature* 
I have brought it all upon myself* Had I been at my posl^ 
had I watched over her, comforted her in her hour of trial, 
this might not have been. Duke," said he, turning towards 
him, for he was now leaning his elbow upon the mantel-piece, 
with his face averted, '' teU me one thmg. You were kind 
to my cousins, oh ! how kind in their time of distress. You 
were often with them, and probably nmy be able to satisfy 
me on one point. Who is it that has robbed me of the 
affections of my Evelyn P " 

The duke started perceptibly ; and had Julian's agitation 
not blinded him, he might at once have perceived wat the 
deadly paleness which overspread the countenance of his 
companion denoted emotion (juite equal to his own. How« 
ever, Julian saved him for a time from the pain of answering* 
by continuing vehemently — 

"But your ^ace shall hear my story, and whv I know 
that I have a rival. Freeing myself from a thraldom which 
I had suffered too long to nold dominion over me, hearing 
from Blanche de Cressy her belief of Evelyn's grief at my 
absence, I flew to tell her how I had loved her through 
all my foUies, that her image had never faded from my 
mind." 

"Well," said the duke, with breathless impatience, as 
Julian paused. 

" Well," continued Julian, recalling himself from a chain 
of thought which had interrupted his recital. " I arrived at 
Eiversdale — ^I was received kindly by my uncle — joyfully I 
may say. He told me that Evelyn was ill, but hoped 
that my presence would lead to her recovery. There was 
much of happiness in these words ; and my inward soul was 
prostrate witn gratitude at my release from infatuation, and 
my return to pure virtuous joy, which alone is unalloyed. 
This happiness was soon over. Blanche was the messenger 
of anguish. She told me she felt assured that Evelyn loved 
another. I would not, I could not wholly believe this, and 
after a time I sought an interview with her. Although 
frantic with sorrow and disappointment at the intelligence 
Blanche had given me, I still affected disbelief, and declared 
I would take my dismissal from no lips but hers. This was 
selfish — cruel; but still my feelings were wrought to that 
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pltcli of agony, I felt that I must die unless I saw her onoe 
xnore." 

The agitation of the duke was visibly increasing, as he 
stood with his eyes riveted upon Juhan, breathless and 
transfixed. He heeded it not, but continued-^ 

" Sweet, lovely Evelyn ! I saw her at last, and her pale 
altered countenance can never be obliterated from my recol- 
lection. She was reclining on a sofa when I entered. I 
threw myself on my knees before her ;— I humbled myself 
to the aust-*I implored her to have mercy. She wept 
bitterly— -she accused herself of cruelty in having suffered 
me to misconstrue sentiments which were ever &08e of a 
sister. She besought me to pardon her, and to love her but 
as a cousin ; for that there was an insurmountable obstacle 
to her ever considering me in any other light, — in short, she 
completely divested me of every particle of hope. I saw it 
was useless to linger — ^painful as my presence evidently was 
to her feelings — and pressing one long, lingering kiss on her 

Sallid brow, I tore myself away. And now," continued 
ulian, affectinjB^ a lightness of manner which contrasted 
strongly with ms trembling lips and tearful eyes, " I think 
I have made out to your grace as strong a daim to scorch- 
ing beneath an Indiiui sun as misery and perfect hopeless- 
ness of heart ever gave. Yes," added the still impetuous 
youth, ** I must go — far, far, from this hated country — from 
those I love; and as wave after wave bears me from an 
atmosphere tainted with unhappiness, I may be able once 
more to exist without this agony which pervaaes every nerve 
of my frame." 

The duke still forbore to answer. He was rapidly pacing 
the apartment; his disordered steps and agitated countenance 
reflecting too truly the emotions which flUed the heart of his 
young friend. At leng^th he paused, and with a voice hoarse 
irom the conflict within, said, " Clairville, I will consider 
what you have requested. But I must pray you leave me 
now. I am not in a state for conversation— I am ill — ^what 
you have told me has moved my very soul — come to me 
again to-morrow." And with these words, he ahnost opened 
tne door himself for Julian; and when he had departed, 
he turned the lock, and throwixi|g himself into a chair, 
he pressed his forehead with a violence, and a degree of 
mental agony which appeared to seek relief by actual bodily 
pain. 
He was, indeed, in a state of bewildered and distracted 
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feeling, agitated by a thoiuiand hopes and fears. That one 
formidabk riyal was removed was certain ; bat was there no 
other to be dreaded ? He paused t he remembered the 
seclusion in which Erelyn had lately passed her days; he 
called to mind her innocence and in^ennons character ; and 
wldle he deemed it scarcely possible she should hare formed 
any attachment previous to the period of their misfortunes, 
the warm glow of hope filled his heart; but. then a^ain 
it faded away, leaving him more depressed than before. 
What was to be d<me P This state of uncertainty was worse 
*^^was infinitely more distracting than the antecedent despair. 
fie was interrupted in a train of perplexing and gloomy ideas 
by repeated knocks at the door. Tne secretaries were wait- 
ing with letters of importance ; visitors upon business were 
announced ; afiiurs of consequence crowded upon him ; but 
it was observed by idl that the duke was in a most extra- 
ordinarf state of abstraction. His friends looked upon him 
with surprise and sorrow, his enemies with malicious gratifi- 
eation. The great mind appeared to be giving way ; the 
noble lion at length hampered and perplexed by some unseen 
toils. Little did those who saw him thus imagine how 
delicate luid weak a hand could alone extricate this exalted 
man from the difficulties that were pressing upon his heart, 
and that one smile — one little word, would at once restore 
him to his former self. 

At about seven o'clock on the ensuing morning the tra- 
relling carriage of the Duke of Strathhaven was to be seen 
at his door, and the owner soon after stepped Into it. After 
a night of agonizing deliberation, he haa determined to go 
down to !Riversdale Abbey, and endeavour to gain from 
Blanche some insight into the true state of the case. He felt 
that, until his mind was assured upon the subject, he could 
never tranquillize his feelings, or keep up appearances to the 
world. If he found that all hope was excluded for him, he 
must endeavour, by that firmness of purpose which had car- 
ried him through life, to overcome a feeling which was now 
literally consuming him. He would then go to India ; and 
devoting the remaming energies of his mind to the difficult 
and complicated affairs of its government, either recoter the 
tone of spirit which had now forsaken him, or die. 
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CHAPTEE XLVI. 

" I have no bloom of laughing youth 
My offering to be j 
I only bring my earnest truth— 
My glowing heart to thee." 

" HvELYN," said Blanehe de Oressy, " let us j(0 and spend 
the mormng in the harbour near the old cloisters. We will 
take our books and work, and also the guitar. We shall 
hare fresh air all the morning without fatigue, which 

Dr. T says will soon restore you, dearest. But I still 

think you require a great deal of nursing and care to bring 
back the roses to those uale cheeks. Come, let us go," she 
said gaily to the languia girl, who sighed as she tried to 
smile acquiescence. And assisted by Herbert, they collected 
all the maUriel for their morning's amusement, and were 
soon seated in the sunny bower which was their most 
favoured spot. 

Herbert soon left them with his fishing-rod, promising to 
eontent himself with small spoil, and to return and read 
aloud to them. 

There was a long pause after he left them. Both had a 
Bubject near their hearts, yet both were averse to speak upon 
it. At length, Evelyn, with an effort that caused her trem- 
bling hands to break the slender thread of her broderie, said 
with a deep low tone of sadness, '* Blanche, I do not think 
YOU have loved me quite so much since I have been the 
involuntary cause of^ poor Julian's vexation. You look 
strange-^you look coldly on me. And yet, Blanche, did you 
know all, you would feel that I could only have acted as I 
have done." As Evelyn faltered out these last words, she 
oast a timid imploring glance on Blanche, which seemed to 
ask for confidence in the propriety of her conduct, without 
exacting her reasons for it. However, the look was unob- 
served by Blanche, who, bending over her tent-stitch Trou- 
badour with more than usual intensity, said with a little 
twanff of anger iu her tone, " Not knowing all, Evelyn, I 
eaanot give an opinion on a subject upon which I am so 
utterly ignorant. You have never intrusted me with the 
reasons K>r your rejection of Julian, therefore I am too much 
in the dark to hazard any conjecture on its propriety. 
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tell you tlie truth," Blauche continued, graYely, " and you 
know I never disguise it, Evelyn, you have disappointed me : 
and though you must be ever dear to my heart, as the friend 
of my childhood, the sister of Herbert, stiU I have foxmd to 
BOY sorrow, that you, to whom I have confided every thought 
of my bosom — ^you whom I considered open and candid as the 
face of day, and who I thought e<j[ually with myself would 
have shrunk from a conceahnent which implies want of affec- 
tion and trust ; still, Evelyn, I am sorrowfully convinced that 
you are keeping from me some secret feeling." 

Blanche had proceeded thus far, and was uttering merely 
the reproaches of one who had felt her affection injured by 
the want of candour, of which she complained. But it struck 
her, that, having made this commencement, it was now the 
moment to probe still further the morbid state of feeling into 
which poor Evelyn had fallen. Therefore, proceeding with. 
more harshness tnan was natural to her, she said, '* Evelyn, 
does it ever occur to you that you are deeply paining the 
hearts of all those who love you so well, by a conduct ao 
strange, so reserved?" 

Tears fell slowly from Evelyn's eyes, but she made no 
answer. Blanche's excellent perception at once saw that this 
was the moment to force the entire confidence of her counxit 
by which alone she would be enabled to offer Uie advice and 
jsvmpathy so necessary in her present difficulties. Therefore, 
though dreading what might be the effect of her finding that 
her secret was suspected, she said with earnestness, ''Evelyn, 
tell me— confess at once ; is it the Duke of Strathhaven whom 

Jou love— is it for him that you rejected the love of poor 
ulianP" 

Evelyn threw herself on her knees before her cousin, and 
buried her face on her lap. Sobs heaved from her bosom; 
but stiU she spoke not — moved not. Blanche was much dia* 
tressed ; and bending over her, said affectionately, " Evelyn, 
be not thus agitated. It is for your own sake that I have 
been thus abrupt. I wish to assist you«-to endeavour to 
make you happier." 
Wbllst she wafi thus speaking, she thought she heard a 

guick step, as of some one approaching ; wmle l^e voices of 
er little cousins were heard in gajrchat with some otherperson* 
" Get up, dear Evelyn," she said quickly ; " there is some* 
body commff. Do not let yourself be seen thus;*' bat 
Evelyn heard not the words of Blanche, but continued kneel« 
ixkg and sobbing as if her heaxt would break, until she heax4 
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hbr cotsin i^ay, with almost a scream of surprise, *' Good 
heavens I the duke ! " 

Then, indeed, did Evelyn start up; but it was again to 
hide her face upon the bosom of her cousin, who had risen at 
the entrance of their illustrious visitor. 
. " Lady de Cressy — ^Miss Cecil I Good God ! — ^what is the 
matter;— why do I find you thusP" said the duke, with 
earnest anxieW; at the same time taking the cold passive 
hand of poor Evelyn. 

Blanche, who was herself very pale, and in almost as much 
trepidation as either of her companions, still saw by a glance 
that there was enough in the duke's manner to disperse all 
fears for the lost heart of Evelyn; and "jumping at the. con- 
clusion" that Julian's rejection had brought him hither, 
thought she could not better assist the d^uement which 
must now take place, than by withdrawing ; so, disengaging 
herself from the poor confused girl, who still clung to her» 
she said, "Evelyn is very unhappy, and has something very 
dreadful on her mind which she will reveal to no one. Your 
grace, I really believe, is the only person to whom she will 
confide her secret. Come, Laura, come, Lucy," she added, 
an arch smile playing on her lips, " Evelyn has something to 
say to his grace;" and so saying she hastily left the ar- 
hour, accompanied by the two uttle girls. 

Though claiming the full extent of an author's privilege, 
that of hearing and seeing everything, still the particulars of 
the scene which ensued never transpired. Suffice it to say, 
that the secrets of two hearts were then revealed, which had 
sufiered most poignantly from the preceding concealment ; 
that one short hour was adequate to tne transformation of the 
melancholy, drooping Evelyn, to the happy, blushing girl, 
who idmost doubted even now of her happiness ; while it 
rendered to the good, the great Strathhaven the exquisite 
bliss of finding that he was bdoved — ^fervently, disinterestedly 
beloved, by a oeing fair and good as an angel's dream. His 
life had been one of toil — of feverish ambition ; unblessed 
by domestic joys, and all those sweet afiections which gladden 
human existence. Now all was to be changed. Adieu to 

Slitics, to court exactions, to all the intrigues of diplomacy, 
is heart had at length found its resting-place; ana he who 
had hitherto lived for others might now begin to live for 
himself, and all the happiness held out to him. 

AUtS'^'tSte, possessmg such attractions to those concerned, 
that they could have willed its duration for many hours, w 
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at length intemipted bj the entrance of Herbert into the 
arbour, holding a large pike in his hand, the produce of hia 
fishing labours. His surprise was e^reat when he beheld the 
duke ; but some few hints from Blsnohe had rendered the 
understanding which appeared to exist between Evelyn and 
his grace not so perfectly incomprehensible as it would other- 
wise have been. So that when the duke, with a countenance 
beaming with chastened happiness, taking his hand said, 
" Mr. Cecil, I hope that we have your good wishes for 
gaining the consent of Captain Cecil, that I may rob vou of 
your sweet Evelyn,— she sanctions my application," he was 
enabled to offer his congratulations and expressions of 
pleasure with a warmth most gratifying to the auke and his 
blushing Evelyn. 

That day was one of mingled feelings for the happy party 
at Biversaale. Joy and wonder by turns prevailed as eacu 
particular became known ; and the unexpected truth imparted 
to the agityited parents, that their distinguished benefactor— 
his country's idol—the hero-*the statesman — the illustrioas 
Strathhaven, was in fact the tender lover of their daughter^ 
who so fervently returned his passion. 

It was indeed an eventful day ; for the duke not only had 
asked for. the hand of the fair Evelyn, but he had pleaded, 
and not in vain, that an early day might be fixed for their 
nuptials. 

Captain Cecil was shortly to set sail for the Mediterranean, 
his return would be uncertain ; and could he leave his family 
under better protection than the husband of his daughter. 
This was the plea urged, and admitted. Besides, Evelyn 
must have his support at the altar. The loved hand of her 
own dear father must alone g^ive her up to her husband. 

How Evelyn's scruples against all this haste were set aside, 
we know not. All that we can say upon the subject is, that 
lawyers were to be hurried, a host of milliners and dress- 
makers put into requisition, and the wedding fixed for that 
day three weeks. 

The duke, in the meantime, had business in London. He 
had to unwind the last chams of diplomatic life ; and, as he 
sent in his resignation of Governor-General of India, he 
blessed his fate which had reserved for him the atffections of 
one, whose parting whisper besought him to give up all the 
splendours and importance of public life, and resign himself 
henceforth wholly to the societv of a wife, who would think 
every hour lost which separated her from him. 
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CHAPTEEXLVIL' 

*' Tboa dost, in thy passages of life, 
Make me believe that thou art only mark'd 
For the hot vengeance and the jgpA of heaven. 

■ else, 

Could such inordinate and low desires, 
Such barren pleasures— rude society. 
Accompany the greatness of thy blood ! '* 

Aicova the many branches of his family to whom the 
Duke of Strathhaven had to announce his intended marriage, 
was the Lord Fitz-Henry, but for some latent reason he lelt 
more averse to making^ the communication to him than to 
any other. It might have been the idea which most parents 
entertain, that a second marriage is displeasing to the children 
of the first ; but so it was ; and the duke experienced a sen* 
sation of regret on learning that his son was in town, and 
proposed pairing his respects to him on the occasion. 
Hitherto, their meetings had been ** few and far between ; " 
consisting of accidental encounters in some brilliant assembly ; 
or else, when Fitz-Henry was, to use his own phrase, " hard 
up," and he made a financial visit to one who, in spite of the 
little sympathy existing between them, scarcely refused him 
anything. 

When the duke found himself alone with his son, he was 
silent for some minutes ; and a slight flush passed over his 
countenance as he said, " Fitz-Henry, I am going to be 
married in less than a fortnight." 

" The devil you are, sir ! " replied Fitz-Henry, much sur- 
prised, and reflecting that henceforth ^o«^ obitt would not be 
BO easily arranged as the one which had been executed that 
very morning. " But I beg your grace's pardon," he con- 
tinued, " for using such a word, ana upon such an occasion ; 
but the news was sudden for a spendthrift like myself. How- 
ever, I wish you joy, and think you infernally in the right. 
You have only one son, and he may perchance soon cease to 
be your heir — at least — so Halford says, and accounts for, 
by that cursed Oura9oa which I have taken to drink lately, 
to get an appetite for breakfast. It is quite time some new 
specimens oi the right noble Fitz-Henrys should be iatro« 

17 
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duced into society ; I'll teach them to hunt. Bat praj, who 
is the fair lady wliom I am to call mamma F " 

The duke smiled. He thought of the joung being who 
was thus to be apostrophised ; and rephed, " It is Miss 
Ceci), the daughter of Captain Cecil, and a niece of Lady 
Clairville." 

" And sister, is she not, to those little fairies I found 
here one morning P" inquired Fitz-Henry, assured that the 
duchess-elect was the Kensin^^ton divinity ; and he was for 
a moment silent, from a feehng somewhat approaching to 
regret. He then added, " Of course, jour grace will present 
me to my lady mother; I am ounous to see one whose 
pretty face it is, I suppose, that has made this change in the 
administration, and who^ moreover, has distanced those three 
titled goddesses who have long been grasping at your duke- 
dom, with a# moeh eagerness as ever the golden apj^ was 
of yore," 

" Miss Cecil is not in town," the doke answered quielly. 

" But of course, sir, you intend to invite me to the eeie« 
mcmy P" o^ntmued Fits-Henry, not easily rebufied. 

** It rests with Captain and Mrs. Cecil to ask whom they 
will ; but if you are so very anxious, Fits-Henry, I think my 
interest may insure you an invitaticm. But I now wish to 
talk to you of more serious things," continued the duke, 
drawing near to his writing-table, and filling up a cheque for 
five thmisand pounds : '* Here is a wedding present for yoa ; 
and with it, as usual, I ooneeive myself at liberty to give 
you a lecture." Fitz-Henry said nothing; but wondering 
whether it would be as much longer as the doaatum was 
more liberal than preceding ones, composed himself to attend 
to what he termed *' the governors attempts at animal 
magnetism." 

The duke had too long found the utter imposnlnlity of 
effecting by his representations any change m his son's 
habits, %>r him to have a great deal to say upon that head at 
presexit. The last time Uiat he had attempted to ineuleate 
reform, Fitz-Henry had told him with much levitv not to 
trouble himself en ban p&te in improving his monJs, as he 
conceived that his own age and independence rendeied him 
accountable to no one, while it removed all tesponsibiix^ 
fixmi the duraldera of his grace. 

However conducive to somnaasbulism the duke's leeturei 
had hitherto been, his present words were of a more exeiting' 
nature. Fitz-Henzj; when he took the extended hand of hif 
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ftJSher at pBXtmgfWaa really apparently affected; and as he 
descended the steps of Strathhaven House, acknowledged 
within himself that he was indeed a shattered worthless rouS, 
Even Villars, the only one professine respectability of his 
acau&intance, was showing a system of refoi'mation, previous * 
to his marriage, by gently cutting him. " JSd to aiwhe sono 
mttore — ^that is to say — I, too, will be married," muttered 
I'itz-Henry, as he entered the drawing-room of the pretty 
Jennie de Meranville, who was industriously winding a skein 
of netting-silk, thrown over the dumpy fingers of Theophilus 
Eushford, Esq., the rich heir of some doughty stockbroker, 
dead some two years back, and who left him everything but 
the requisites for a man of fashion ; which character, imfor- 
tunately, was the only one that he ambitioned. 

Eemoving the skein of silk from his* fingers, with much 
coolness and more rudeness, Fitss-Henry soon drove the 
rosy-cheeked millionnaire from the apartment, who felt that 
he ooidd stand effrontery of any kind out that of a nobleman. 
He was no sooner gone, than Fitz-Henry, throwing himself 
oa the sofa by the side of the somewhat irritated Jennie, 
camm^ced hta first step towards retrieving his evil ways, 
and said, " Jemide, utapeivie reine, the governor is going to 
be married ; suppose yoa and I follow so noble an example. 
Will yon marr^ me, Jennie, and beecme a miladi and an 
honest woman r Here's a cheque for five thousand. We'll 
pass our honeymooa at Vienna, and you shall have your 
oianonds fresh set— the money will iust serve our turn. 
Gome, Jennie, will yon not blush a kind consent P " 

Jennie did bhish; but it waeVith the earnestness by 
which she sooghft to turn Fitz-Henry from hisfoliej as she 
termed his new-formed wishes. They would have inter- 
fered most direfuUy with her present views ; ^e saw the 
health of ce eker Mehe'Sennri fast failing — she knew that 
his finances had failed long sinee ; wi<^ no very great voca- 
tion for the empty title held out to her, she thought more 
seriously than ever of oerfcatn propositions made by Mr. 
KnAhfMrd, whose oheny eheeka and staring blue eyes ren- 
dered him tf9» vMtabie eatiowr in her estmaation. Jennie 
was noit one to be long at coming to a deeision ; she soothed 
a great deal of the perturbation evident in the manner of 
Fitz-Henry; and temporizing, rather than opposing his 
wishes^ she sest him msth in search of his friend Yillars ; 
while» by the aid of her maid, the infallible Mademoiselle 
Tictoci&e^ b3w ajncangod martters so well, that in a week £ro^ 
u 2 
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that day, TheopHilus Eushford, Esqtdre, waa to be seen by 
the admiring Parisians, driving a amart yellow telegraph in 
the Bois de Boulogne, with the splendidly-dressed Jennie 
inside^his newly- wedded wife I 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

" Tears on thy bridal morning: ! Tears, my lore ! 
It ought not thus to be. Come, sweetest, come T 
The holy vow shall tremble on thy lip, 
And at God's blessed altar shalt thou kneel. 
So meek and beautiful, that men will deem 
Some angel there doth pray." 

Thb day appointed for the marriage of the Duke of Strath- 
haven at length arrived, and Nature herself appeared to 
take part in me rejoicings of that bright May day, and shed 
further gladness over the scene which presented itself at 
Biversdale. The old Abbey, with the rays of the sun shining 
brightly on its painted windows and their Gothic framework, 
seemed to divest itself of its ^loom ; while the sparkling 
river, as it glided swiftly by, with its bosom adorned wit£ 
pleasure-boats, from which were streaming the brighteat 
colours, added to the animation of the scene. There was a 
joyful bustle throughout the village, and in every cottage a 
toilet was going forward fhat all might be smart and neat to 
salute the wedding cortSge as it passed on its way to the 
church. 

Neither did the interior of the Abbey present much tran- 
quillity while feelings of a varied nature throbbed in the 
bosoms of its inhabitants ; and although this was a proud, a 
joyful day to the parents, it was also one of anxiety and 
agitation only known to the heart of a father or mother. 

Captain Cecil was very pale, very nervous ; for beneath 
the exterior of a manly bearing, his heart was open to every 
tender feeling. He had that day to relinquish nis own, his 
most darling child, into the hands of another ; and thoogh 
that other was the good, the perfect Strathhaven, still ma 
heart sank with dread when he reflected that she, the dear 
one just entering life, so young, so fair, would have to 
encounter all the perils of exalted rank, the temptatians of 
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1)Oimd]e08 wealth, &r from liis and lier mother's watchful 
eye. 

" Heaven grant that she may pass through the ordeal of 

Erosperity as pure, as unspoiled as the attacks of misfortune 
ave left her I " was the fervent prayer aspirated by the 
doting father. 

Evelyn passed the morning in her own room pensive and 
grave. The duke woidd only arrive in time for the ceremony, 
which was to take place in the church, at the request of the 
simple and heavenly*minded bride, who felt that tne holiness 
of me place would lend a further sanctity to the marriage 
vow. 

She thought of the approaching parting from her father 
and mother, and tears fell from ner eyes, in spite of her 
bright anticipations of happiness. 

" Evelyn/' said Edwin, who was sitting close to his sister, 
with his eyes affectionately fixed upon her countenance and 
his arm round her neck, " I do not like to see you cry ; pray 
dry your tears. What wiU the duke think if he sees themP 
Don't you love him dearly, Evelyn P" 

"Indeed I do," said Evelyn, hastily wiping her eyes, 
** and no signs of grief should dim the eye of the bride of 
such a man." 

" Oh no! And besides, Evelyn, I have a beautiful wed- 
ding present to make you," Edwin replied with a voice 
evincing some agitation, while taking from his pocket a small 
morocco case, which he presented to his sister. It contained 
an ornament in the form of a dove in brilliants, bearing in 
its mouth a branch formed of emeralds. Evelyn examined 
it with admiration and surprise. 

" Shall I tell you the history of the dove P " asked Edwin, 
delighted with the sensation it produced. *' When the duke 
was here last, I told him that I wished to make you a pre- 
sent, and that I had a sovereign and six shillings. He asked 
me what I should like it to be, and I said something to 
remind you of his kindness to us, and that I had read that 
a dove with an olive-branch in its mouth was the emblem of 
consolation." 

" And what did the duke say P " inquired Evelyn, much 
interested. 

" Oh, he held me to his bosom, and said that he loved me 
almost as much as he does you. Miss Evelyn ; and he told 
me that he would get my present from his jewellers ; and 
when I offered him the money, he said that I should payb* 
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when lie came back. Last niglit, Herbert g»ve me a pareel 
containiDg this beautiful brooch. Was it not kind of the 
dear, dear duke, to do my commission so well P " 

The tears which Erelyn had dried, now again flowed ; but 
they were the entponrings of joy and tenderness. 

The moments passed on, and at length the sonadfl of car- 
riages were heara arriving at the Abbey. The bridal party 
was soon assembled. The doke had pressed his aoored 
Evelyn to his devoted bosom, who, desoendkig to her gcoaip 
of expecting bnde-maids with a eoant«umoe radiant wiui joy 
and loveliness, was greeted by all around with admiring and 
ardent affection. 

She was splendidly attired, as though to do honour to the 
-illustrious name she was about to take ; and the sumptuous 
veil which fell over her face and person rath^ adorned than 
concealed her beauty. One ornament alone sparkled on her 
bosom, — ^it was Edwin's gift, — ^the "dove of consolation.'* 

The duke looked the personification of all that was noUe 
and manly ; happiness had lent a Inatre to his eye, and a 
bright flush to his cheek ; and our youngest and most fasti- 
dious reader need not lament over the disparity of age of the 
newly-wedded pair ; for on looking round upon the y<>ang 
men who surrounded the altar, none could be compared to 
the dignified and handsome Strathhaven. 

The wedding was over, and the youthful duehess, as the 
was pressed to the hearts of her weeping parents, ^und there 
was stiU to be sorrow with her joy. But it was but a tran- 
nent cloud ; their eeparation was not to be of long duration ; 
and ere the carriage nad driven bejond the nniling woods of 
Eiversdale, the duke had the happiness of seeing that Evelyn 
had recovered all that sweet oompoeure which uenally marked 
her manners. 

There were two who, though of sueh near kindred to the 
wedded pair, had not assisted at the nuptial feast. Fits- 
Henry's presence had been requested with that of others of 
the duke s relations, but the abduction of the pretty Jennie 
had left him neither time nor inclination for wedding festivi- 
ties. Lord Clairville, from motives of delicacy, had not been 
bidden to the Abbey, though a letter from Blanche had soft- 
ened the omission to the utmost of her power, and bore the 
affectionate regards of those who deeply regretted his 
absence. 

However, the unhappy Julian was far from Sivertdaie at 
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ttt© period of the marriage which thtiB crushed his every hope. 
In the agony of the first moment^ when he learned the truth 
of the rumours which had before reached his ear, of the 
approaching union of the Duke of Strathharen with the still 
WoYcd Evelyn, he wrote a letter, ftdl of angry feeling, to 
his mother. He told her that his happiness wns entirely 
destroyed, and that he considered she was the cause of the 
Might which had fkllen over him. He added, that he felt 
that it was impossible to meet her whilst the impression 
lasted ; that it was her constant opposition to his affection for 
Evelyn which was the origin of ms present misery ; that he 
was therefore going abroad, intenoing to be absent from 
Bttgland for many years. 

Lady Glairville experienced to a fearful extent the punish- 
ment which her pride and cold-hearted conduct had brought 
down upon her head. The only being on ear<ii for whom she 
felt auT kindly affection was her son, and he spumed and 
avoided her. She, too, had received the announcement of 
the approaching marriage of Evelyn — ^the Evelyn she had 
despised-— to the great and powerful Duke of Strathhaven ; 
and it left the scorpion sting of impotent envj in her heart. 
It had also enabled her in a measure to anticipate these evi- 
dences of Julian's anger ; and she trembled with fear when 
she reflected upon the impetuous nature of his feelings. Still 
the darkest of ner expectations never led her to expect the 
titter desolation in whidti it appeared he meant to leave her ; 
neither could she have imagined that he would thus doom 
himself to wander hopeless and alone, far from all who knew or 
valued him. Frantic with agonising apprehensions, pride 
and self-love gave way to the rorce of natural affections. She 
ordered her carriage, and drove rapidly to his house. She 
was humbled by the bitterness of her disappointments, and 
would fain have cast herself on her knees before the heart- 
broken man, and in terms the most touching have besought 
him not to abandon her. But what a shock was it to hear 
wheh she reached the house, that Lord Clairville had left 
London a few hours before for Dover, where he intended to 
embaric for the Continent. This was indeed true. Julian, 
with a heart heavy with griefs, shrinking with horror from 
meeting any one wlio had known him in his happiness, par- 
ticularly the mother who had laboured so for his undoing ; 
smarting under the sense of disappointment, which was ren- 
dered still more poignant by the idea that it was caused by 
the neglect of a treasure which ought to have been guarc^ 
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with never-ceasing affection, and not abandoned to be fowid 
and cherished by another, had already commenoed his self- 
inflicted exile. Little caring whither ue went* his only ides 
for the present was, that he should heyer again see hia native 
land; and with harrowing sensations of regret and self- 
reproach, mingled with feelings towards his mother of which 
he could not mvest himself, eyen while he cond^nned them, 
he found himself rapidly whirled to Doyer, from which place 
he embarked by the first packet that was to quit the 
harbour. 

The first impulse of Lady Glairville, on learning the depar- 
ture of her son, was to order four post-horses and to follow 
1dm immediately. She heeded not the difficulty of any 
suitable preparations being made. Her passport was the 
only thing sne was anxious about ; fearine Julian might haye 
embarked ere she overtook him, and that oeing nrocured, she 
would sufier her attendants to make no further aelay. 

On reaching Dover, Lady Clairville found that what she 
had dreaded had actually occurred, and on making inquiries 
at the hotel, learned that a gentleman, young and of a dark 
complexion, in a carriage with a small coronet on the panels, 
had arrived a few hours before herself, and about half an 
hour since had sailed for Calais. 

There was nothing for her to do but wait until the next 
packet should leave for France ; and the next morning at an 
early hour Lady Clairville found herself again in active pur- 
suit of her son, whose return she was determined to efiect by 
every means within her powers. Arrived at Calais, she met 
some little difficulty. So many milords had arrived the 
preceding day, she could scarcely ascertain who among the 
many was her son. A. busy chattering waiter of the hotel at 
which she stopped came to her assistance,, and when describ- 
ing the visitors of the day before, one among them, was 
represented with " nez aquiline yeitx gris, menton ronde, 
cheveux noirs, taille grcmde ; " and above all, when mentioiL 
was made of the green post-chariot, with the small silver 
coronet, the valet wno dispersed money en vrai monsei^neurt 
but yet was so aimable he had taken the waiter's disinterested 
recommendation of an hotel at Paris, she felt convinced she 
was again in the track of her son. 

Eesting but little on the journey. Lady Clairville at length 
found herself at Paris, and under the porte-cockh^e of the 
Hotel de Mirabeau. The same inquiries were again made, 
but there was an air of such consternation and hurry ia the 
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monnen of all who made a show of attending to them, that 
at last, beooming impatient, she begged the ^proprietor of the 
hotel might be sent for. He eame ; but his face was pale 
and his lumds trembling. He seemed perfectly to understand 
her questions and descriptions, and mformed her that the 
gentleman was undoubteoly in the house. '* But/' said the 
man, "madame must prepare herself for the worst: he is 
certainly dying." 

A faint sweam burst irom the lips of the affrighted mother, 
and quickly following the steps of the agitated Frenchman to 
a room tm^erezde chausUe, she beheld the bleeding figure 
of a young maa extended on a couch. Her trembling limbs 
could scarcely bear her to his side, and sinking on her knees 
before him, she gazed with anguish upon his countenance, 
but beheld, not the features of her son, but met the dying 
glance of the young Lord Fitz-Henry ! 

It was indeed he. The pistols of Mr. Bushford had done 
their work ; and dying as he had lived, the slave of selfish 
impulse, with one deep convulsiye sigh, the soul of the mis- 
guided Fitz-Henry flea its mortal sphere, leaving one farther 
example of the devastating nature of human passion uncon- 
trolled by virtue or religion. 

Lady Claurville left the dreadful scene with shuddering 
horror, feeling perfectly unequal to the task of prosecuting 
her search for Julian, which was indeed rendered more diffi- 
cult from having so completely lost all traces of him. She 
still, however, lingered in Pans ; for, ignorant that Julian, 
altering his first plans, had embarked from Dover in a large 
fishing-smack bound for Ostend, intending to proceed to the 
north of Europe, she imagined it was yet probable that she 
might meet hun in France. 

The tragical death of Lord Fitz-Henry, added to the 
fatigues she had undergone, had given a shock to her nerves 
which rendered rest essential to her ; she therefore directed 
that the remainder of her establishment should join her in 
Paris. There was some satisfaction in feeling thus removed 
from all those who had witnessed the overthrow of her 
schemes ; and although the happiness that the Lady de Cressy 
was enjoving with her friends rankled in her heart, still that 
was preferable to the irksomeness she would suffer in her 

Eresence, and which induced her still to defer recalling her to 
er protection. 

A severe attack of spasms followed the different emotions 
she had undergone, ana suffering the acutest pangs, botb "^^ 
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mind and body, Lady dairviUe bmn to think she kad been 
rather mistaken in the viewi of happisesB whiehshe had 
formed, and that tiiere moat have been lonie bad ammee- 
ment which 1^ one^ aeaieely yet past tiie prime of hie, 
posseBsed of rank, wealtii, beanty, and talenta, thna nnaonght 
and thna alone. At thia moment of aieknest and aditade, 
when she aaw more truly the f allaqr ^ those ^eeepta by 
which she had hitherto been guided, and how unequal was 
human wisdom to work out private ends, ihe Snrlish journals 
aimottneed in lengtibened para^pha thrnuptialsof the illus- 
trious Duke of Strathharen with the beautiftil Evdiyn Cecil. 
The intelligiettoe added a aiokly Btrok« of mortification to her 
other feelings. The desih of Lord Fita-H^ary had lightened 
(me malicious hope in her bosom. Hie news of it reaching 
England must, at least for a tune, cause tiie poetponement m 
his father's marriage. But here, again, her evil aspiratloia 
were baffled, and it was not until two davsmft^ their wedding, 
just when entering the lovely scenery of Cumberland, that the 
express arrived which announoed to the duke and his happy 
bnde the duel and its fatal oonsequenees. To the feeling 
heart of the duke, and ihe aenritire nature of his lovely 
Evelyn^ the intelligence, of course, interrupted the gladsome 
current of their happiness. His untimdy end was mourned 
with ainoeritr and affection. It was felt, also, that the hour 
of reform had been too long delayed— 4;hat he had been called 
away with all his corrupt and evil passions still clinging to 
him. It was an awful reflection, and left its due impression. 
But life now offisred too many exquisite delights to the happy 
Strathhaven for him to dwdl too tenaciously on s orr o w fu l 
images ; and when at tibe end of a twelvemonth he held at 
the oaptismal font a lovely infant, bearing his lost son's title, 
he breathed a fervent prayer for the blessings promised by 
the holy ceremony for the young Christian, while solemnly 
vowing within himself to watch with more of a parent's care 
over the ofispring Providence had a sec<md time bestowed 
upon him. 
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CHAPTEE XIIX. 

" As many arrowB. loosed serenl ways, 
Fly to one jBsik ; 

As many fMsh streams ran in one self-same sea; 
So, many thousand actions, once atoo^ 
Snd in OBe purpose." 

Ybasb passed on, and etill Julian was a wanderer. He 
yet carried the barbed arrow of disappointed affections in his 
bosom ; and life, eren amidst all the yarieties of aspect nnder 
which he had now the means of viewing it, offered no com- 
pensation for the ranklin? wound his heart had sustained. 
Twice had that heart put forth the clinging tendrils of jonng 
and ardent passion. In the one instance, from the mis- 
direction of their growth, iJiey had been violently severed 
item, the object around which they had entwined. He had 
Been the necessity of their destruction, and acquiesced to the 
obligation ; but stiU he suffered the aching void in his 
bosom— »the vapid reaction which the cessation of any forcible 
excitement is accustomed to occasion. With regard to his 
love for Bvelyn, arising as it had with his early years, and 
thongh for a time interrupted — gaining strength and ardour 
from that interruption — it was now the one corroding sorrow 
<if his days. The perfect hopelessness of his affection seemed 
in no way to diminish it. It had begun with the purity of 
the feelings of childhood, it continued with the fervency of 
manhood ; and the value of its object being in a measure 
enhanced on becoming the prize of one so distinguished as 
his sucoessful rival, lent additional force to a sentiment which 
was destroying him. He believed that he had been treated 
with severity. Fancying that Evelyn had once returned his 
«trly love, he attributed her change to the one short period of 
bis defalcation ; and he thought his sin had been too severely 
visited. While those whom ne had been taught to consider 
as bound to him by the tenderest affection, hM, looked on as 
if unmindful of tlie wreck his every hope had sustained. He 
knew that he had deserved much of what he had endured ; 
he knew that there was none but himself and Ladv Olairviile 
who had been accessovy to the present state of things ; still 
he felt out of humour with the rest of the world, at least that 
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world in wliich his young affections had so delighted. In 
this spirit he roamed throughout the various countries to 
which his caprice directed him, with heart and feelings dead 
to every species of enjoympnt which they could offer to one 
less misanthropical than himself. 

With every avenue of happiness closed, in a sense wilfully, 
the researches of science, the speculations of philosophy, the 
study of manners, all failed in awakening any interest in his 
bosom. He entered the mines of Germany, the museums of 
Sweden, with the same inappetency. He was as little ani- 
mated in the gay courts of Vienna or St. Fetersburgh, as 
when traversing the vast steppes of Eussia, or lost amidst the 
forests of Bohemia. And when studvin^^ the primitive sim- 
plicity of Hungarian or Moldavian nabits, penetrating the 
savage courts of Circassian princes, or sharing the sensual 
indolence of the turbaned denizen of Constantmople, stiU he 
was the apathetic and cynical Julian. 

At those periods when his exhausted funds at the different 
bankers to whom he had letters of credit obliged him to have 
communication with England, he received the epistles which 
his devious route had rendered impossible to be forwarded. 
By one of these occasional despatches, he £rst learnt his 
mother's marriage, at the expiration of her year of widow- 
hood, with the Prince de la Boohe-Hudon; a young and 
dissipated Parisian, taking his title from some remote terre, 
whicn also placed a few thousands of francs within his scanty 
piurse. A bitter smile passed over the lips of Julian as he 
read this information. ** She has hastened retribution," he 
muttered gloomily. 

He next heard that the noble and wealthy Blanche had 
indeed given herself to him who had so long been the idolized 
object of her love. He felt that the Baroness de Oressy 
could not have better bestowed her hand, than on one who 
owned every distinction which virtue, talent, and manly 
beauty could give ; though wanting the earthly possessions 
which, in the world's estimation, would alone render him 
worthy the prize which he had won. Still the intelligence 
gave a deeper pang to the heart of Lord Clairville, than its 
morbid indifference for others had for some time incurred. 
He recollected that her love had taken rise with his own 
unrequited passion ; that it had ripened with it, and then 
formed the band of union which Lad led the energetic Blanche 
to espouse so warmly the cause of Evelyn. She was now 
happy in the fruition of her dearest wishes. Herbert was 
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repaid for the lonp privation which Lady Clairville's opp6si- 
tion to his claims had caused, by the sure possession of one 
■o formed to adorn and improve each passing hour. All his 
family were now assembled to rejoice over this felicifcy but 
himself; and he was wandering alone, without aim or end, 
forgotten^—perhaps despised. The unhappy man groaned 
aloud ; and again wished he also could so forget. Until that 
time ail news from England must be saddening. 

The next despatch, however, brought more legitimate cause - 
for sorrow ; it informed him that his venerable grandmother, 
the excellent Mrs. Cecil, his loved relative, had at length 
sunk from the bondage of mortality, into that sleep of death 
for which her whole life had been the holy preparation. 
Tears, abundant and from the heart, were now shed by Julian. 
They were the first that had dropped from his eyes during 
the course of the five years which had seen him an exile from 
his native shore. They seemed to soften all the asperities 
he had suffered to usurp the kindliness of his nature ; and 
from that hour he became a happier and a better man. 

Mourning news again reached him. The Duchess of Strath- 
haven had to weep the premature death of her infant — ^the 
third child which nad blessed her union. Evelyn then was 
suffering and unhappy. Her felicity was to be tried and in- 
terrupted like that of others. Again Julian wept ; but felt, 
as he thought with real sympathy of the poor mother's afflic- 
tion, that there were more sacred sources of sorrow than 
that which he had suffered to benumb every power of its 
existence. 

Time still passed on, but it was now spent happily and 
rationally. Still too restless to stay his wanderings, he turned 
his steps to the East ; and inspecting the wonders of Egypt 
and all the touching localities of Palestine, found an interest 
in all his progress which he had till now failed in experienc- 
ing. Explonnj^ every coimtry with a zeal which lea him to 
expose himseli to many of the dangers of their insidious 
climates, he at length reaped tlte disasters which might be 
expected ; and after a long and perilous pilgrimage across 
the Great Desert, he became suddenly ill at Bussora. In a 
few days he was reduced to the extremity of weakness by a 
raging and malignant fever. He lingered long ere he could 
be at all supposed out of danger ; but at length the old Arab 
who attended him pronounced that all bad symptoms had 
left him, though he was still too languid to proceed on his 
way. 
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Darinf^ one of the nights when he was yisited by those re^ 
freshing slumbers which so materially assisted his recovery, 
he had a long and agreeable dream of Eyehm. She was». as 
she had ever been, kind and affeetionate ; but there was an 
additional interest and ehamt in her soeietr beyond thai 
which he had ever before experienced, thofign love seemed 
entirely out of the question* There wss so much of saiis&e> 
tion in his vision, that the desire csme strong upcm him to 
return once more to England, and to the enjoyment of, at 
least, the Mendship of those so dear to him, though the re» 
prooity of lore was denied to him. His mind was soon 
resolved ; and he set out upon his return with as mueh 
earnestness as he had evinced in quitting his country. His 
voyage across the Mediterranean was soon effected ; and the 
mild sea Inreezes contributed most effectually to the perfect 
restoration of his health. 

Arrived at Naptos, whither Lord Olairville hnd sent ser- 
vants and luggage previous to his expedition to Egypt^ and 
from whence he intended to proceed to England) he founds 
among the letters there awaitmg Mm, one from the Princesae 
de la Eoche-Hudon. It waa written in the most alneot and 
afflicting style, beseeching him, as the only earthlv mend to 
whom she could apply, to eom« immediately to ner aasiat- 
anoe. The letter, which had been written two moinths before, 
informed him that she was still at Paris, where she was un- 
dergoing a system of the most refined cruelty from the prinee, 
who she believed wished her death ; and who, not content 
with having squandered and gambled away the whole oi her 
fortune, now persecuted her with extreme malignity, and 
obliged her to submit to the severest privations. 

Lord Glairville could not remain indifferent to so urgent an 
appeid from a mother ; and one who (in the better diBpoei- 
tions whieh had lately actuated hbn), he now oouid see, had 
erred as much from misjudging anxiety for his interests, as 
from constitutional pride. 

He proceeded with great speed to Paris ; and on arrhini^ 
there, lost no time in seeking his mother at the house from 
whence her letter had been addressed. It was situated in 
the Eue Sivolij and going there, he found that she BtUl 
occupied the jpremier. 

She was much affected at seeing him ; and returned lixB 
proffered embrace with almost convulsire tenderness. 

Her grievances did not appear so great a» she had given 
her son reason to suppose. It is trae, the bulk of her pvo* 
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pertj was apentx-a result which she had in a tZMaaore in- 
curred by marrying a perfect stranger, without any reserva- 
tion of her fortune. The princioal features of the " severe 
Erivations" she had mentioned, consisted of the prinoe 
avbg disposed of her carriage and horses, obliging her now 
to use Skftciore wh^iever she toft home, and also having posi- 
tively forbidden, and refused the supplies necessary for, heff 
givinff a ball in honour of her niece, the Baroness de Gressy, 
who had lately arrived in Paris with her husband. Sir Herbert 
Cecil, the new ambassador from the British Court. 

These miseries were efficaciouslv soothed by her son, who 
assured her that his fortune shoula always be appropriated to 
her wants, as long as they could be made separate from those 
of the profligate adventurer by whom she had been deceived ; 
an affair of little dii^culty, as she saw him but rareiy, and 
then (mly when bis necessities required some fresh sacrifice 
oa her part. 

Julian, after expressii^ hia joj and surprise on findiDg his 
cousin Blanche so near, began to inquire for those from whom 
he had been so long separated. He learned that Captain 
and Mrs. Cecil were residing still at Biversdale, and that the 
Duke of SliTathharen with his young duehess lived chiefly at 
& magniflcent place in the adjoining coanty» whetre they led a 
most retired ufe, though at times their hospitality was ex- 
tended^ and,, the princess thought, a little apnroaching to 
oa(beatation and profiiaeness. They had five Ghildren, and 
report said that the duchess looked as young and lovely as 
when she flrst canght the duke. Julian sighed, not at the 
ill-temper manifested by the concluding phrase, but from the 
recollections crowding upon his mind. Still they were 
of a tempered nature^ and he blessed Heaven that they 
were so. 

"Ajmg»os ie hotter" eontinned the prmcess, who seemed 
to have caught the sl^le of camctm and levity of the Parisians* 
'* your other old flame. Lady Florence, has made a strange mSs- 
alliofme. She had become very methodistieal previous to poor 
St. John's death; and now, to mmd. matters, has married 
the minister of a dissenting ehapel at Cheltenham, who, from 
the most peorfeot eloauence and oeauty of person, was of such 
popularly that he had turned three titled dowagers and 
spmsteiB innumerdble from the mother church, even befScoe 
lus powers had won the still lovely ilormice and her enor- 
mous dower. Thev t^ me she is very sentimental and very 
snoctifiedy and still gives assemblies, wheve thej pkj a^ 
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' commeroe/ of which the pool consists of stacks of tiscis 
for poor people." 

"And Blanche?** said Lord ClairTille, taming from the 
gabject with disgnst. 

''Oh, I see very little of her. I think she is still rather 
stiff because I opposed to the last minute of mj power her 
marriage with Sir Herbert. But why can you not go and 
see her this very night P They give a ball, and I am to be 
there. You can send for your valet, and dress here. My 
introduction, and your cousinship, will malce a very good 
billet d'invitation,'* 

Julian assented to this proposition with much pleasure. 
He felt that it was thus he should prefer first seeing Blanche, 
when the presence of a crowd would interpose with that emo* 
tion the meeting would be calculated to produce. However, 
when the carriage drove into the court ot the brilliantly-illu- 
minated embassy, the heart of Lord Clairville beat high 
with undefined feelings, and it almost approached the nature 
of a relief, when, on entering the reception-rooms, the prin- 
cess was informed by one of the attaches, that Lady de Cressy 
was too unwell that evening to preside at her ball. 

The princess and her son passed on into a card-room, com- 
paratively thinly occupied, to the crowded baU-room. Julian 
there beheld Sir Herbert Cecil, encircled by some foreigners, 
apparently conversing on afiairs of importance. The prin- 
cess thought the moment favourable for presenting him ; bat 
he besought her yet to delay it. It was delightful for him 
to gaze for a few minutes on features so well known, so lon^ 
lost sight of, without the interruption which all the interro- 
gatories of a first meeting must ofier. However, the gratifi- 
cation was soon lost to him ; for after a few instants, Sir 
Herbert, in company with one of the group of be-starred and 
mustachioed magnates, left the room bv a door which appa- 
rently led to a more private part of the hotel. 

Madame de la Eoche-Hudon soon took her place at one of 
the card-tables $ and Julian, after having in utter absence of 
mind, observed for some time the dull progress of the game, 
strolled listlessly back to the ball-room. 

All was in the confusion of a numerous assembly when 
he first entered; but the first strains of a quadrille bein^ 
heard from the orchestra, all the stray promenaders at once 
drew to the side with the deference which dancing ever com- 
mands in France, while the dancers as quickly advancing-, 
the quadxiUea were formed^ and Julian found himaelf standing 
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dose to a yonng lady, wHo, althougli Her back was turned to 
him, showed, by the beautiful form of her bust, the dazzling 
whiteness of her skin, itith the graceful contour of her head, 
a rare specimen of female loveliness. She was a country- 
woman, too, to judge by some words uttered in a low gentle 
tone of voice to her partner. It was with an indescribable 
interest when it at length became her turn to advance in VHS, 
that Julian watched the chassez croisi, which would bring 
her in face to himself. She turned; and what a moment 
was it to the observant Clairville ; he beheld the very per- 
sonification of Evelyn Cecil, as ^e was in her days of glad- 
ness and girlhood. 

Could it be the Duchess of StrathhavenP He felt that it 
was impossible ; for, however she might have preserved the 
appearance of youth, the radiant figure before him could 
oertainly not have numbered more than seventeen years. 

She was dressed with the most exquisite taste ; and as the 
folds of her blonde dress hung around her lovely Hmbs, and 
betrayed a foot whose fair dimensions might well have appro- 
priated the " fflass slipper," Julian was lost in a tumult of 
wonder and admiration. 

When the quadrille was concluded, in a minute she was 
again lost to his view; but following the direction she had 
taken, he observed her partner resign her to the chaperonage 
of a lady, whom he was not an instant in recognizing as Mb 
old firiend Mrs. Stewart. 

Nothing would have been more easy than an introduction ; 
but that would have necessitated his making himself known ; 
and Julian was still hesitating as to that step, when he was 
addressed by an old travelling companion, the Baron Harn- 
heim, who was overjoyed at meeting one whose expedition had 
80 far exceeded his own. Ere Julian had answered two of the 
two thousand questions of the verbose baron, the fair creature, 
on whom his eyes were still fixed, again left her seat with 
another partner. He moved towards the dancers with th^e 
baron, and in a pause, which his absence of mind and extreme 
inattention occasioned, he inquired if he knew the lovely girl 
who was dancing near them. 

*' Oh, patfaitemeni bien ! ** replied the baron ; " she is 
sister to his excellency. I will introduce you to her : I am 
extremely intimate with the whole family. 

This information confirmed his suspicions of her identity 
and a sudden wish rose in the mind of Julian. He begg 
the baron to present him, without making his name a 
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country known ; in shorfc, merely to mention him as l&is old 
compagnon de v(M/age, The introduction took place, and in a 
few minutes Julian was standing by the side of Laura Cecil 
in the dance : for it was his own little cousin grown up to 
womanhood who had so completely fettered his attention. He 
had carefully avoided encountering the eye of Mrs. Stewart; 
and as Baron Hamheim had spoken to hmi in Grerman, after 
presenting him, in which language the pretty Laura had 
joined, he still continued it, thimdng it a more completo 
disguise. 

There was something; indescribably interesting in thus 
being by the side of his uttle playfellow of former &ys ; who^ 
though treating him with the pretty demureness a new b^- 
room acquaintance merely called for, yet showed many, 
symptoms of that vivacity which had characterized her child- 
hood, and which seemed onlv waiting some more favourable 
ccasion for displaying itself. 

The quadrille was too soon finished ; and Julian resigned 
his fair danseuse to her chaperon, with a sigh which arose 
from many mingled feelings. 

On leaving the beautiful LaUta, Julian went immediately 
in search of Sieprincesse ; thinking that he ought no longer to 
delay making himself known to Sir Herbert; but he en- 
countered them almost at the same moment, evidently in 
search of himself. 

Julian found his cousin the self-same affectionate and open- 
hearted being he had ever been. The meeting was happy 
beyond his best wishes ; and it was only on condition tnat 
Clairville should join him at breakfast the next morning, that 
the delighted Herbert could suffer the interview to be ended ; 
though the claims of his numerous guests had so often inter- 
rupted it. But Julian felt it almost a relief when the pnn- 
cesse mentioned her wish to retire ; his spirits were fatigued 
with ^e unusual excitement ; and he found solitude almost 
necessary to recall him to the sober equanimity which had 
lately marked his disposition. 

The next morning JBlance de Cressy had the exquisite hap- 
piness of being clasped to the bosom of one so dearly loved 
and so deeply regretted — ^the Julian she had ever considered 
and valued as a brother. 

Laura Cecil was thunderstruck at his entrance ; and also 
on finding that the handsome German, who, at that very 
moment, she was laughingly describing as listening with 
eyes instead of ears, and wno had addressed her with the 
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reyereBitial deyotion of a slave, was in reality her well-beloTed 
cousin Julian Clairville. Her smiles and blushes betrayed 
thejoyful emotions with which she was affected. 

However, we may believe that there were deeper blushes 
and brighter smiles at the celebration of an event which the 
daily papers announced six months from that time — ^nothin^ 
less tnan the marriage of Lord Clairville with the second 
daughter of Admiral Cecil. 

So it was: and the succeeding month found the whole 
happy family assembled once more at Oakwood, the scene of 
so many past joys and childish pleasures. 

It was a beautiful sight, the re-union of so many loving 
and happy hearts before the altar where Julian plighted hia 
vows to the young Laura ; who personified, almost exactly, 
the beauteous bride who had bestowed herself upon the duke 
of Strathhaven nine years before. But the^e she stood, the 
sweet Evelyn herself, radiant in matured charms, and by her 
side clustered a group of lovely children. 19 o longer was she 
the timid shrii^ng gurl, but the charming woman; her 
countenance beaming with happiness, which showed that it 
derived its source from the purest and best of springs. The 
duke was near her, and on his arm was leaning the gentle 
Mrs. Cecil. The years which had passed had not left one 
farrow on his brow ; it seemed as if the hand of her he loved, 
her freshness, her sweet presence, had warded off the 
approach of age. The scene was, indeed, one of deep interest 
The favourite, excellent Blanche; her smiling countenance 
was tbe index of a happy mind ; she, too, was followed by 
some sweet children ; and. in their dark eyes and clustering 
black curls they were easily to be recognised as belonging to 
the noble Herbert. 

Julian, with all the tenderness of a lover, led the lovely 
girl forward. How affectionately was she looked upon by 
her sister, the duchess! who, notwithstanding her dress, 
looked almost younger than ever ; for her eyes were brilliant 
with tears of jov, and her cheeks, which were wont to be so 
pale, wore now the tint of the summer rose : but her dress, as 
we before observed, was anything but juvenile; although it 
could not hide her beauty or her age. The stiff satin dress 
and large Cashmere, the deep bonnet and feathers and veil, 
■were all of a style unsuited to the still syluh-like form they 
shrouded ; but it was Evelyn's little foible, tnat of endeavour- 
iug to make herself look old. Her dress, we have been told, 
was all planned to that effect: but it failed; and, like the 
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child wlio puts on its grandmotber's cap in sport, still tlie 
youthful Tisage peeping from beneath the ancient costume 
rendered the youth of the masquerader only the more con- 
spicuous. But we may guess the motive, and appreciate it 
accordingly ; and the noble duke, his feelings must haye been 
most enyiable ! In looking round upon those who surrounded 
him, he could indeed say to himself, ** This has been my own 
doing.'* So much prosperity and happiness he had created 
for others. 

There stood the boy Edwin, now a handsome, fine young 
man. My readers will, I think, rejoice to hear that he was 
adopted by the duke, and was growing up an ornament to 
society, and the delight of his friends. 

The bridemaids consisted of two little De Cressys and a 
fair Lady Evelyn ; Lucy Cecil, a lovely girl of sixteen, com- 
pleted the young party. Julian looked particularly handsome 
and distinguished, as he stood in his place by the altar. 
The duke appeared to think so, for after gazing at him for 
some seconds, he sighed and turned his eyes upon his fair 
duchess. Whether at that moment any disagreeable idea 
flashed before his mind, we cannot truly affirm ; but if it did, 
for a brief instant only could it have found a place in his 
imagination, for the eyes he turned to meet were fixed upon 
him with that deep look of absorbing tenderness of devoted 
love, which caused the warm blood to fiow with a joyful gush 
to his heart. Her expressive countenance seemed to say 
everything that gratitude — tiiat attachment could suggest, 
and she pressed a lovely boy closer to her side, as if she 
longed to express by her love to the child all the feelings 
which fiUed her breast towards his father. The service was 
at length over, and it is now time to bid farewell to the 
readers of this simple story : before, however, it is quite con- 
cluded, we must say a few words more upon the subject of 
our favourite heroine. 

It would be impossible to do justice to her perfect felicity, 
or to describe her affection for her noble husband. It is 
lovely to see her hovering around him, watching every turn 
of his countenance, anticipating his slightest wish. She is 
much courted, much admired in society ; but it appears that 
this admiration gives her more pain than pleasure, and she 
goes out as little as she possibly can, consistently with her 
rank and station. She is so fearftd of giving the Duke the 
most trivial uneasiness, of making him suppose for a moment 
that adulation from the young and gay can afford her 
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pldasnre, that her manner to strangers is dignified, almost 
repnlsive ; but at home to see her, she is again the child of 
nature, the happy unsophisticated Evelyn, the delight of all 
around her. 

And the duke, does he fully estimate this treasure P He 
does indeed. The world censures him for giving up politics ; 
but, as he says, what is the world to himP lus hopes, his 
wishes, his dearest happiness is centred in one small locus. 

His life hitherto haa oeen one scene of turmoil and fatigue. 
He now rests from his labours ; his sweet care is to admi- 
nister to the felicity of the fair being who has changed the 
fitful, cloudy scene of life into a bright and joy fill sunshine. 
His children, too, are sources of intense interest ; his fine, 
lovely heir, — ^he remembers (and the thought is anguish) that 
his eldest bom owed half the evils of his short career to the 
efiects of a neglected education; and the duke strives, by 
deep solicitude and watchfulness, to train his younger chil- 
dren in a better path. The history of the Cecil family is now 
ended; they are happy, as they deserve to be, and their 
felicity is reflected upon all those around them. They 
remember with grateful feelings every kindness they received 
during their season of sorrow ; prosperity has not made them 
forget that they have tasted the cup of adversity, and with 
hearts full of thankfulness, they are animated to imwearied 
exertion in well-doing. And may every blessing continue to 
surround this excellent family ; may the bonds of kindred 
and of friendship assume a hallowed and a sacred character, 
not as feeble ties to be for ever broken in a few fleeting 
years, but as the germ of a holy and precious union that will 
endure when time shall be no more. May the virtue and 
goodness of their lives transform the world in which they 
live, from a vale of tears to a path of pleasantness and peace, 
making ** the wilderness and solitary place to rejoice^ and the 
desert to blossom like the rose." 
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Sebastopol and Balaklava.**— Chronicle. 



with useful information, of a highly interesting description, regarding the 
cities and towns of the peninsula from Kertch to Odessa, iuciuding 



AMERICA. By W. E. BAXTER, Esa., M.P. 
Price Is. 6d. boards. 

AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS. 

By W. E. Baxter, Esq., M.P. 
Content* of the Volume:^ 



The Voyage. 
Forest Xiakes. 
Internal Navigation. 
Boarding Houses. 
American Slavery. 
Hotel System. 
Senate. 



House of Represen- 
tatives. 

Trade and Shipping. 

Rapid Growth of 
America. 

Army and Navy. 

Literature. 

Newspapers. 



Religions Sects. 
Niagara. 
Mississippi and New 

Orleans. 
Boston-Lowell. 
Mobile, Pensacola, 

and the Floridas. 
Long Island, &c. 



**Thia volume stands pro-eminent among cheap new books.*'— Spec- 
tator. 

" It is liberal, high-toned, and interesting.**— ATBCN/Bt/Ai. 
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THE UNITED STATES. By Capt. OLDMIXON. 
Price Is. boards. 

TRANSATLANTIC WANDERINGS; 

OR, 

A LAST LOOK AT THE UNITED STATES. 
Br Caft. Oldmixon. 



Contenlt qfthe Volume:-^ 



American Steamer. 
Philadelphia & its Environs. 
Up the Hudson. 



New York, its Hotels and 

Waterworks. 
Baltimore. Washington. 



Down the Ohio. 

"Captain Oldmizon's volume Is as amnsingr a book of travels as one can 
desire to pick up. He runs rapidly throug^h the country, tells us ii/a lively 
manner what he saw and felt, jots down here and there a racy anecdote or 
bit of dialogue."— AT1.A8. 



MRS. STOWE'S LATEST WORK. 
Price Is. 6d. fancy boards. 

SUNHT HEHOBIES OF FOBEION LANDS. 

By Mrs. Stowe. 
ContaifU^ 



The Voyage. 


London. 


Berne. 


Liverpool. 


Stafford House. 


Basle. 


Glasgow. 


Windsor. 


The Rhine. 


Edinburgh. 


London to Paris. 


Frankfort. 


Aberdeen. 


lionvre. 


Cologne. 


Dandee. 


Mont Blanc. 


Leipsig. 


Abbotsford. 


Lake Leman. 


Berlin. 


Stratford -on- Avon. 


Cbamouni. 


Antwerp* 


Kenilworth. 


Paris. 




Castle Howard. 


The Alps. 





"Those to whom Mrs. Beecher Stowe Is— and to whom is she not- 
known as an effective romance writer, would hardly grive her credit for the 
quietness of tone and simplicity of style with which in the present volume 
she narrates what she saw and heard during her sojourn in Europe, and 
especially in this country.**— Johk Bull. 
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